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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 


T was the rich and pleasure-loving 
cities of Ionia that first gave currency 
to the Milesian Tales, whose destined 
end it was to rejoice the leisured in 
the afternoon of life with diverting 
stories of woman^s guile. Men recked 
little of the public weal in those days. How did 
they beguile the hours as they reclined beneath the 
portico painted with light, winged figures, shaded 
by a clump of myrtles, what time the brook 
murmured its soft song ? Did they read the poets 
of old i No: properly to savour them called for 
too great an effort, for too lofty a taste, for a 
culture that was now no more. This little book is 
easier in style, lighter in tone. Unroll the slender 
volume, vou dweller in Miletus, and, one elbow 
softly pillowed on a pur|)le cushion, you sliall read 
how the vine-dresser’s wife hides her lover in the 
wine-jar, and how for the bve of a soldier the widow 
of Ephesus hanged her husband. 

These Tales of Miletus—whereof not a few remain 
to ns-—were lightly sketched in. There is no 
.devidoj^ent^ no character-drawing; nothing but 
the incident. This unambitious literature was for 
long the only intimate reading Hellenism affected 


4 <pmt78. 

|U>mtDi£ey iioinAiipe of lo^ aid not 
until the Roman period. It was id the Ra^^lbe 
land of illusion, that there b^an to appear^ in 
thj^d century of the Christian era, little boob 
narrating in language of fastidious refinement the 
adventures of two fair children drawn together W 
mutual love, and sundered by cruel necessity. Such 
is the ordinary theme, and it is little varied. Mingled 
therewith are doings of pirates, the abduction of 
women, perhaps some tragic episode of love, or 
tale of incest refashioned from Euripides, designed 
to give the reader some pleasurable thrills of mild 
compassion or passing fear. Dion Chrysostom and 
a few fthers did, it is true, rise superior to these 
stage methods; but all supplied, for it was indis* 
pensable to the genre^ an abundance of rustic local 
colour. This bucolic setting was wholly artificial 
and traditional; but it gave more pleasure even so 
than if it had been truer to nature, more frank, and 
more uncouth. Theocritus had long been one of 
the old school. The ruder, broader flavour of the 
Sicilian were no longer in the fashion. Such 
pictures must now be composed symmetrically, and 
this life of the country-side, under the four season^ 
exactly disposed. No need to hide the artificiality 
of the arrangement, the excess of art. They were 
for town consumption. Life in great cities awoke ' 
a longing for the fields; so prone are we to value 
more highly what we lack than what we have. 
Palates, seared with the Greek wines, craved to be 
assuag^ with milk. These scenes from nature^ 
wrought for a society of wealthy voluptuaries, were 
like the paintings one sees on the walls of the house| 
in Pompeii; little trees and buildings mixed mik 
scroll-work and spirals, and lost in a caprice of 



Mmeatatioa;. Tbe ^witer mold W voipi^ 
lA&dridao/ capable Of adoxoi]^ bis sabjed? 
ninth traditional at^action.^ V^ether it be 
Hddodoms of Emesa, AdUlles Tatius of Alexand^^ai 
Xenophon of Antio^, or Xenophon of Ephesus, 
he is ever the same, an adept in literaiy ornament 
and parts of speech, a mind ever ornate, smooth, 
and polished. The authors of these diegemata, or 
dramatic writings, as they called their mrks 
(St] 9 Y»|/^^aTa ^po/KOTCKc^, are acquainted with the wnole 
Hc^enic literature, by now complete, both the 
lesser poets and the great, whom they make 
it their business to expound. All the curiosities of 
Eterature are known to them. Th^ hav^ a long 
memory and are most ingenious in the weaving of 
words. As for seeing living things for themselves, 
or taking direct hold on any aspect of nature, that 
is not for them. Do they describe some scene of 
vintage-time, they have no care to give us the true 
vine-dresser, drawn from the lifeF It be 
rather some neat ^igram of portraiture on which 
they will refine and refine in a prose more artificial, 
and more highly wrought, than the most cunning 
verse of the Alexandrine poets. They refine on 
lyteleager. Th^ sign the sentence of a passing 
mrld. They are very old. And that is why they 
hearten themselves by telling tales of youth and love. 
Th6y have no flesh and blcm, but warm their wits 
widi imagined ardours of budding adolescence. 

^ The highly ingenious writer who composed the 
diegemata of Daphnis and Chloe was indubitably of 
this family. But the group is not contained within 
any drcum^cribed period. It begins to take shape 
in the ^ys of Hadrian, and pushes far forward 
into the^nmless Christian era. Nothing is known 
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of the writer who bequeathed us the masterpiece 
iii this genre. The earliest manuscript of his work, 
the one that passed from Monte Cassino to the 
Library at Florence, does not mention his name. 
Another manuscript gives it as Aoyyos (Longus). 
The name is scarcely Greek. Schoell will have it 
that Aoyyoi stands for "Koyoi (tales). But there is 
no explaining away such an error in transcription; 
Frederic Jacobs and Picolos think it an inadmissible 
hypothesis. Moreover, barbaric names of this 
sort existed at a time when Hellenism was submerged 
in the Empire. In the Anthology of Planudcs one 
meets with Rouphinos and Kaios who speak the 
tongue ^of Theocritus and Simonides. But this 
Longus—since a Longus there was—^^vhen did he 
flourish? We do not know. And Suidas, who 
mentions some of the very minor diegematists, does 
not seem to know the author of Daphnis and Chloe. 
Some Hellenists, in view of his style which, though 
affected, was yet the purest Greek, do not place him 
later than the third century. Others relegate 
him to the barbarism of the Theodosian sovereignty. 
I incline to see in him a Byzantine of the rarest. 
When one reflects that certain Anacreontic odes, 
and not the least delicate of them, were the work 
of a late day in Constantinople, one would hesitate 
to affirm that Longus was not a monk. His book 
is very pagan it is true. But it is a copy from the 
Antique. It would be a surprising thing, but 
nothing impossible, if this ivory Eros, of such 
curious workmanship, had been wrought in the cell 
of some monkish librarian. This monk, if he ever 
existed, must have had his small head fearfully and 
wonderfully furnished. Can you not see him, thin, 
yellow, dried, mummy-faced, with dull, lightless 
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eyes worn out with poring on every manuscript ofv 
every poet, but with never a sight of a green tree ? 

; Be that as it may, the romance of Daphnis and ' 
. Chloe came late into the world. It is of the end of 
the season. And yet it breathes the scent of a fair 
antiquity. There was ever, in that incomparable 
literature of old, whatever the precise period, a 
taste for imitation, though free, that, making itself 
felt strongly in the writers of the later epoch 
preserved them from contamination, and led them 
back to the dayspring of beauty. Even as young 
maidens receive from their elders and pass on to their 
successors the wreaths and wands that served their 
pastimes, so the poets of antiquity outgrew the 
forms and restrictions of idyll, ode, and epigram. 

The overwrought prose of later comers appro¬ 
priated these forms and settings, and even took over 
the outlines ready traced. The Pastoral Loves oj 
Daphnis and Chloe are full of these small treasures 
so often seen but always pleasant to behold. 

Shepherd rivalries, their tuneful contests, as they 
vie with each other, in alternate staves, such is the 
burden of all bucolic poetry from the very earliest 
Alexandrines. A poem of this kind, put into prose, 
is inserted in its entirety in our pastoral: “ One 
day Daphnis fell out with Dorco. Each vaunted his 
beauty before Chloe who was judge, and a kiss from 
Chloe was to reward the victor.” Here we have some 
refining on the original. In the days of the Sicilian, 
the prize was a bowl, a reed-pipe, a lamb. Daphnis 
and Dorco sing, and their alternate song composes, 
as it werej^ a little anthology wherein are gathered 
together the choice flowers of amoebean song. There 
are borrovdngs from Virgil, or at least from the 
Greek that Virgil imitated: Alba ligustra cadunt. 
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Elsewhere; in a passage descriptive of vintage-time, 
goodman Philetas comes forward with a graceful 
tale of how he has seen a winged child in his garden. 
And his tale has quite the flavour of Anacreon. 

And since we mention the Anacreontic odes, we 
may recall Ode xx on a young girl: 

“Would that I were a mirror, that thou might’st look on me ! 
Would that I were thy tunic, O maiden, that I might be about 
thee; that I were pure water, to wash thy body; an essence, to 
perfihne thee ; a scarf, for thy bosom ; a necklace of pearls for thy 
throat; a sandal, so thou pressedst me under thy foot.” 

Chloe utters like wishes. 

“ Oh,” said she, “ dreaming of Daphnis, why am I not his flute, 
that I might touch his lips ! A youngling of the flock, that he 
might tald; me in his arms.” 

These lovers’ wishes one meets with again, with 
a mystic touch, an accent more religious, in an 
ancient scholiast: E?0€ Xvpd KoXh- 

“ Would 1 were a fair lyre of ivory! fair children .should carry 
me to the heart of Dionysos. Would I were some great jewel of 
gold for a maiden’s brow! a woman should bear me, a beautiful 
woman whom pure thoughts attend.” 

If one took the trouble to trace all its sources, 
one would recognise the text of Longus as a mosaic 
whose stones had been chosen with taste and put 
together with artistry. Many passages imitated 
by the diegematist are lost to us. 

For instance, when Gnatho says: 

“ Let us return thanks to the eagles of Jupiter that they allow 
such beauty to remain on earth,” 

Gnatho imitates a passage in Callimachus or in 
Philetas, which we have no longer, but a trace of 
which remains in these two lines of Propertius: 

Cur hac in terris facies humana maratur ? 

Jupiter, ignoro pristina Jurta tua. 
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In the little that is Irft of Menander, there are- 
three verses on Eros, the most puissant of the gods, 
three pleasant verses that Longus has run into his 
prose. It is a flower culled by the wayside; but jhe 
author of Daphnis and Chloe lingers when he comes 
to old Homer; he takes from him details of domestic 
life, traits of primitive simplicity. 

jULip xkaivdv re klfiara AaXa, 

. . . ^dxTti) S'vTrd iroa-crl iriSiXa • 

Se ^epm av OfiiXop diraprtj 
Aa/^’ evSe^ta irdartv. 

The gleaner, happy in his task, adds to his sheaf 
all the stories of metamorphosis, and the fairy 
tales of old mythology; his gods are little gods, 
the gods of the village. They are no bigger than 
the two children they protect. The religion of tlie 
story is artless and unprofound. How far away are 
the great gods and true ! It was no lying voice that 
echoed down the coasts of all the seas, crying: 
“ Pan, great Pan is dead.” Pan is here but a little 
god, who has all he can do to protect a shepherdess 
and a goatherd. 

And this shepherdess and her goatherd make 
the sweetest, the most graceful, the most charming 
figures of youth ever art created. Daphnis and Chloe 
is the awakening of the senses, painted with a 
delicious venustas, a picture that will last as long as 
the senses shall awaken and desire be born anew 
with successive generations. 

But enough. My only wish was to show what 
cunning artistry has gone to the making of tliis 
book of love. 



THE QUEEN OF NAVARRE 


RIFTY fathers, thriftless sons! The 
reign of Louis XI had been a mean 
and selfish period. A mean, niggardly- 
folk of middle-class aspect, harsh, 
boastful, quarrelsome, and given to 
bawdry—such are the portraits of 
that day. All, whether in fur or ermine, or cloth 
tunic, contrived to out-Patelin Patelin. The 


ill 


offspring of these saving and prudent parents were 
to break out, and squander their fathers’ pence in 
many a mad frolic; and some among them were 
fated to make a pretty flutter in the dovecotes of 
science, art, and religion. 

Under Louis XI, certain gentlemen of estate, 
the ripe fruit of ancient chivalry, a dwindling race, 
lived retired in their manors enjoying a studious 
leisure, dwelling quietly, in the midst of their 
books. In angello cum lihello. 

Such a one was Charles of Angouleme, father of 
the Princess Marguerite. Count Charles was of the 
blood of that good Duke Charles who, when a 
prisoner in the hands of the English, rimed those 
gentle ballads and rondeaux of his, dainty and 
delicate as the miniatures of Jehan Fouquet. He 
was son to that Prince Jean who turned into French 
verse the barbarous scholastic couplets he believed 
to have come from ancient Rome and to have been 


writ by Cato. He copied with his own hand the 
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Consolations of Boethius. Prince Jean was an 
elegant scholar. ^ 

His son Charles aspired, even as he did, “ to the 
celestial manna of good doctrine.”* He had^a 
rich library in his castle at Cognac. But the times, 
“ still dark,” were labouring under the “ misfortune 
and calamity of the Goths, who had devoted all 
good literature to destruction.”t On the iith of 
April, 1492, at Angouleme, his wife, Loujse, 
brought into the world a daughter, of the name of 
Marguerite, which in Latin means a gem, or precious 
stone. And Marguerite was to be, indeed, a pearl 
among princesses. Two years later the good Duke 
quitted this sublunary sphere, and Marguerite was 
brought up by her mother, the beautiful, clever, 
and terrible Louise of Savoy, who made much of 
the bards, and prided herself on her knowledge of 
poetry. She was a harsh, grasping, and inhuman 
woman, who, in later years, soiled herself with 
shameful deeds and crimes to which the daughter 
shut her eyes. He who will not blind his eyes for 
the love or the faith that he professes, really knows 
nor love nor faith. 

Marguerite grew to womanhood in tlie house of 
her fathers. And there, in some nook shut in by 
flamboyant wood-carvings, she would open the 
book-chest, and draw from it maybe a manuscript 
in brocaded cover, and read a chapter of the 
imitation^ a tale from the Round Tahle^ or a frag¬ 
ment of Aristotle.J From all sides there whispered 

• Rabelais, 11, viii. t Ibid. 
t Manuscripts of Aristotle, of the Golden Legend, of the 
lion, of the romance of the Round Table, are numbered, alf>ng with 
the works of Dante, among the appointments of the Chateau of 
Cognac. 
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in her youthful ear the enchantments of Italy, 
newly discovered in 1495 by the Little King 
Charles VIII; the Earthly Paradise Regained, with 
nojealous god as yet to guard the fruit of knowledge 
and of pleasure, the miracles of art and courtesy, 
revealed to the people of France.* ** 

All the enlightened minds of France turned in 
those days towards that shining land: they eagerly 
imitated the Italians in their habits and their 
speech. Marguerite read Petrarch, who later on, 
charmed also her brother, Francis; she read Dante; 
she breathed in the odour of that flower of courtesy 
which perfumes the Purgatorio and the Inferno of 
the Florentine. Can you not see her, as she bends 
over the book’s illuminated vellum, losing herself 
as she wanders through the dolorous city following 
the interlaced phantoms of Paolo and Francesca ? 

• teTTestrialparadise —such was the exclamation of the French 
in Italy. Charles VIII wrote from Naples to the Duke of Bourbon, 
his brother-in-law: “ You would not believe what beautiful 
gardens are mine in this town, for, on my word, only Adam and 
Eve seem lacking to make it an earthly Paradise, so fair are they, 
and so richly stocked with all things good and rare ; as I hope to 
recount to you when I see you. And moreover I find in this 
country the best of painters and to them yon must apply for the 
making of the most beautiful paintings possible, for there are no 
pictures at Bauxc, Lyons, or at any place in France to approach 
them in beauty and rich quality. And therefore I shall attach them 
to my retinue, and bring them to perform the like at Amboise.’* 

Bri^onnet writes from Naples to Queen Anne of Brittany: 

** Madame, would that you could have seen this town and the 
fair things it holds, for it is an Earthly Paradise. The King, of hia 
grace, was pleased to show me at my coming everything within and 
without the town; and I can assure you that the beauty of these 
resorts, so apt to all pleasant uses of this world, almost surpasses 
belief. The King vnshes you were here. Nor can he esteem 
Amboise nor any other place whatever more highly than this.*’ 



THE QUEEN OF NAVARRE 
She reads: 

. Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo fdice 
Nella miseria. . . 



And, imprinted on her memory, she cherishes those 
lines of whose bitter truth she was one day destined 
to make probation. 

She was, it is the testimony of all who had to do 
with her, of a smiling sweetness, of good accord, 
open to merry talk, and leaning to laughter which 
did not ill-suit her robust type of beauty. Beautiful 
she was, but on the grand scale, with the noble 
facial line and length of nose that marked her 
brother.t 

Her life was at its dawn when the dawn of the 
Renaissance broke with incomparable splendour. 
“ Light and dignity ’’ were restored to letters. 
The world was filled with “ knowing men, most 
learned schoolmasters, and vast libraries. 7'he 

• “ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things.”—^T ennyson. 

t The portraits we have of her depict her as I have described 
her. Francis I was very like her in feature. The drawing whicli 
portrays her when she was about fifty years of age, in the Bcarnaise 
head>dress, and with a spaniel on her knee, is firm in line, and brings 
out the features well. The work is in Clouet’s manner. It gives 
the character of the head, but not the charm. Charm, or what is 
charm to ns to-day, was not taken into account by painters of that 
school But that Marguerite possessed it, is not to be doubted. 
Bonnivet, Marot, the Constable de Bourbon, and many another, are 
better judges than we are on this point. In the Luxembourg 
gardens, that dasdc region, is a charming statue of Francis the 
First’s sister. I only mention it because all my readers will have 
seen it. I know some who have written verses on the pedestal. 
But this figure recalls in no way our great and good Marguerite. 
With her little nose uplifted, she is at best a Margot, Henry the 
Fourth’s Margot, and as visualized by Alexandre Dumas at that. 
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rery women and children aspired to this praise and 
celestial manna of good learning.”* 

Marguerite had for preceptor Robert Hurault, 
Archdeacon and Abbe of Saint-Martin d’Autun. 
Canossa gave her lessons in Hebrew. Hebrew was 
then regarded as the key to the philosophies. The 
theses of Pico della Mirandola on the Cabala, and 
Reuchlin’s treatise de Verbo mirificOy showed that 
these Jews, driven out from Spain, despised, 
harassed, and tortured throughout the Christian 
world, so humble and so wretched, were deeply 
versed in every branch of knowledge. Marguerite 
gathered some notion at least of that ancient 
tongue which, according to the wise men, alone 
called God by His name. 

Her childhood had witnessed the first rude 
wonders of printing; psalters and romances in 
Icttres de forme and lettres de somme, lettres de 
St. Picrre.t 

In her youth, the beautiful editions of Aldus 
Manutius, printed in the italic letters known as 
Venetian, multiplied the masterpieces of antiquity. 

“ Printing both elegant and correct ” was invented 
in this age “ by divine inspiration, as on the other 
hand, the invention of artillery was the work of 
the devil.”t The treasures of knowledge and poetry 
brought from dazzling Italy, were spread abroad in 
France by the Estiennes and the Vascosans. 

She was seventeen, and her young brother, 
Francis, had been affianced three years to Claude 
• Rabelais, loc. cit. 

t Lettres de forme: a certun kind of small type used in the 
fourteenth century, chiefly for missals. Lettres de somme: a type 
so called because it was employed in the printing of the Summa of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Lettres de St. Pierre: Gothic type, 
t Rabelais, loe, cit. 
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of France, when, for reasons of State, she married/ 
the Duke of Alen^on, a man skilled in warfare, a 
soldier of ripe age who, of the inventions of the 
age, took more interest in gunpowder than in the 
printing-press—^in no way the man to suit her. 

She was naturally affectionate, and had the 
liveliest love for her brother, who had become 
King in 1515 under the style of Francis I. This 
knightly monarch, hot-blooded and shallow-brained, 
hail fellow well met, and easy of access with his 
familiars, magnificent in his public life, headlong 
and egoistic albeit the best of sons, returned his 
sister as much affection as his superficial and 
pleasure-loving character was capable of. She was 
his “ darling ”; he held her in high esteem, and 
never was esteem more justly bestowed. 

Marguerite, whose big mouth could smile with 
such fine intent, wise, learned Marguerite, was of 
good counsel and well able to bring a difficult 
business to a successful issue. Her imperturbable 
gentleness, her thoughtful kindliness wrought 
wonders in the council chamber. 

“ Her discourse was such that ambassadors who 
had speech with her were quite carried away, and 
made great report of it to their peoples on their 
return, of what great comfort she was to the King 
her brother, for they always squght audience of 
her, after the main business of their embassy; and 
very often, when he had some great matter on his 
hands, he remitted it to her, expecting from her 
the conclusion and entire disposal of it. She well 
knew how to meet them and please them with 
fair speech, for she was prolific therein, and very 
skilful in worming their real thoughts from them : 
and the King would often say how much she helped 
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Hm, and what burden she took off him hy employing 
the charm of her intelligence and sweetness.”* 

She made use of her good credit on behalf of 
poets and savants “ who had love for good letters 
and for Christ.” Pious, and with a leaning to 
mysticism, but with an inquiring mind and virtuous 
heart, she held monks in horror, their mummeries, 
their ignorance, and their debaucheries. Erasmus, 
whc> gibed unsparingly at the stupidity that went 
in monkish gown, and held monks to be the most 
jealous guardians of universal ignorance, Erasmus 
was her reading. In 1512 a very learned man, 
Guillaume Fabri, or Lefebvre, of Staples, published 
his commentaries on the Epistles of bt. Paul. 
This book, wherein the Scriptures were submitted 
to free examination, became a breviary to Mar¬ 
guerite, who followed in the footsteps of those 
early reformers, those modest and learned men 
whom we may call the scholiasts of Holy Writ. 
She herself entered on a lengthy correspondence 
with Bri^onnet, the Bishop of Meaux, and gave 
herself up, under the influence of this subtle 
director, to many fantastic reveries bred of a 
deeply meditated mysticism. For the time being 
we may speak of her, with Rabelais,t as that 
abstracted soul, ravished with ecstasies.” 

She was the subtlest of theologians; spiders* 
web and gossamer were coarse ropes beside the 
mystic thread she spun on the spiritual wheel 
bestowed on her by Brigonnet. The most robust 
minds are often visited by these sudden yearnings 
after the subtle and the unknowable.! 

* Brantdme. t Rabelais. Dedication to Book Ill. 
t Balzac, who, at times, will tell a tale more roundly than ever 
did our princess, is mptical and incomprehensible in his Lambert 
and his Shaphita eyen as Marguerite in the letter to Brigonnet. 
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But the teaching of Bri^onnet, in its essencci 
encouraged a return to the Bible, and the Refor¬ 
mation of the Church. Bri^onnet, like Lefebvre of 
Staples, held that the Gospel “was no longer 
preached in its purity or without the admixture of 
human tradition.” And so Marguerite was set hy 
this director on the path of heresy, a path neither 
of them pursued to its end. 

She won over her brother, the King, to the fV^rty 
of the reformers of that early day, when sweetness, 
clarity, and serenity were in the ascendant. But 
Luther burnt the Pope’s Bull, and the storm broke 
(1520). The time for wise folk like Erasmus, as for 
good folk like Marguerite, was over and gone. In 
December, 1521, we find her writing to Brigonnet: 

“ The King and Madame* are more than ever 
bent on reforming the Church, and have made up 
their minds publicly to proclaim that the truth of 
God is no heresy.” 

To which Bri9onnet replied : 

“ The true flame lodged long past in your heart, 
and in that of the King and of Madame, by a grace 
so abundant and great that I know none greater, 
1 know not now whether it be not damped down 
and hidden.” 

As far as the Queen Mother was concerned, who 
cared only for money, and tlie King, who caicd 
only for women, the bishop’s misgivings were well 
founded. But to know whai was really in the mind 
of Louise of Savoy we must read her diary. “ Ir 
December of this year 1522, my son and I, by grace 
of the Holy Ghost, are beginning to know for what 
they are, all these hypocrites of divers colours, 
white, black, grey, and dun, from whom (jod in 
• Louise of Savojr, her mother. 
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his clemency and infinite goodness, preserve and 
defend us, for, if Christ speak truth, there is no 
more dangerous brood in all human kind.” 

*It does not look as if Louise of Savoy confided 
such thoughts to her journal to gain indulgences. 

But Francis 1 plunged recklessly into the Italian 
wars. We know how he was taken prisoner, that 
mad day at Pavia. The Duke of Alengon was a 
failure in this fight; it was his last. A month later 
he died, and Marguerite, at thirty-three years of 
age, must needs don the widow’s cap. Then her 
every thought went out to her brother, whose 
misfortunes only seemed to make him the more 
lovable in her eyes. She sent him the Epistles of 
St. Paul translated into French. But Charles the 
Fifth’s prisoner was not of a complexion to find 
consolation in the Scriptures. She assured him 
in her letters of her ardent devotion : “ Whatever' 
may become of me, though the very ashes of my 
bones be scattered to the winds in your service, 
no task will be unsuited to me, nor fraught with 
hardship or with pain, but on the contrary, ’tydll 
be dignity, peace, and honour.”* 

She could not stop there. Furnished with full 
powers from the Queen Regent, her mother, she 
embarked at Aigues-Mortes, landed at Barcelona, 


• Michelet, reading hastily Marguerite’s letters to her brother/ 
saw in them what he saw everywhere. This enfant terrible of 
history groans, sighs, weeps and then stamps, tears and scratches. 
What he says of Marguerite {Riformef p. 175) is but the dream of 
an old man, eegri somnia. M. Felix Frank, who shows us what is 
admirable in Michelet, his power of insight and perception, is not 
duped by Michelet’s monomania and morbidity. He has restored 
their true character to the relations between the brother and sister. 
I refer to the excellent study, full of knowledge and sense, at the 
head of his edition of Marguerites de la Marg^rite des princesses. 
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entered Madrid, and threw her arms about her 
brother’s neck. Save for her, he said, he had been 
but a dead man. Marguerite’s goodness was not 
lulled to sleep amid this atmosphere of caresses. Sl^e 
took action, bestirred herself, discussed conditions, 
proposed terms. Her strength lay in her good heart 
and her rectitude. She said herself: “I am the 
woman you know, the woman who always let herself 
be won over by everyone.” The wily Emperor 
forbore to snare so noble a prey. Marguerite leif 
Toledo without having achieved her object. 

Charles V, under the mistaken impression that 
she was bearing away with her the King’s abdication 
in tlie Dauphin’s favour, had it in his mind to order 
her arrest if the term of her safe conduct expired 
before she passed the frontier. She reached Salsc, 
in French territory, one hour before the expiration 
of the prescribed period. 

The Court of hlarguerite was open to wits and 
scholars. Clement Marot was of the number. He, 
who was part Norman, part Quercinois, ready of 
speech and loose in conduct, a delightful poet, and 
the vainest of men, was couche^ or borne on 
Marguerite’s civil list, from 1524: 

“ II n’est que d*^rc bicn couchc,”* 

as he says in one of those ballads he turned so easily. 

Wounded by a ball from an arque*bus at the battle 
of Pavia, he limped back to France resourceless and 
in very bad case. He sought out his mistress, the 
Diana of his verses, but he found her to his undoing. 
The traitress shut her door against him, and 
denounced him as a heretic. The persecution of 
the Reformers, begun in France during the King’s 

* There is nothing like a soft billet 
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captivity by the Queen Regent who had bought 
the Pope^s alliance, was become furious, and the 
first faggots were a-kindling. Marot was put in 
the Chatelet, and would only have left it for the 
Place de Greve with a halter round his neck, if 
Marguerite had not reclaimed him through a friend 
of hers, Louis Gaillard, Bishop of Chartres, who, 
under pretext of throwing him into prison, lodged 
him^in a light and airy house standing in the midst of 
a fine garden. There he kept his Lenten fast in peace, 
and when Easter came was quietly set at liberty. It 
was at this juncture that, moved by gratitude and 
also by Marguerite’s beauty, he expressed the live¬ 
liest admiration for the pearl of Princesses. He 
establishes her his lady and his mistress: 


“ My mistress is of such surpassing worth, 

Her form is fair and straight, and chaste, and clean; 
Constant in hours of sorrow or of mirth, 

Never too gay or mournful to be seen. 

Even as an angeEs is her spirit keen, 

'I'lic subtlest wit that ever spurned the earth. 

O Marvel! Here is something seen uncouth. 

For 1 am bond-slave to a monster dread : 

Monster I say—for that she has, in sooth, 

A woman’s form, man’s heart, and angel’s head! ” • 

He served his lady in all worthiness and honour, 
and his service supplied him with matter for a 
pretty rondeau: 

“ ’Tis no vain word—I do profess 
To serve one whom all virtues dress 
Beyond all women—^her one name 
A flower, and one whose royal claim 


• 'Phese verses remind one of those made by La Fontaine for 
Madame de la Sabli^re, whose wit, sap the fabulist, 

“ Has man’s beauty and woman’s grace.” 
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Makes dear her ancient high noblesse. 

So chaste she ma^ outdo Lucrcce, 

Of wisdom, wit, and strength in stress. 

The ensign and the orifiamme. 

’Tls no vain word. 

Lo! men may say; he doth confess 
His own, his Lady, his Princess. 

But all men wot here is no blame; 

For never was in love or fame. 

Tills thousand year, a like duches^e^ 

'Tis no vain word.” 

Marguerite was a poet. She rimed mystery- 
plays and farces in the style, by then a little out of 
date, of Alain Chartier and Eustache Deschamps. 
She was great at allegory, and her personified 
virtues and vices talk as in the days of her grand- 
motlicr. But, after all, she was a poet, and at times 
could express the feelings of her fair soul with great 
natural charm. 

The little song she made, “ being in her carrying 
chair during tlie King’s sickness,” has a gust of 
passion: 

" Him to wck omc were I fain 
Who came knocking on my gate 
To say * Phe King is come again 
In good heart and good estate.’ 

His sister here, nigii dead of late. 

She could take him in her arms 

Wlio brought such joyful new^ of State— 

Her hi other safe from war’s alafras * 

* Marguerite’s poetical writings, collected by hex Groom of the 
Chambers, Simon de la Haye, were printed at Lyons in i ^47, under 
the title; Les Marguerites de la Marguerite des prtnr^tietn trh 
tilustre Royne de Navarre. The modern edition of M. Felix Frank 
is preceded by a notice of which I have made mention, f it fer to 
it again because the editor, who is alw a poet, is, as it seems u* me, 
very sensible of the poetic talent of Marguerite. 
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Marot! does not fail to praise his Lady^s poesy^. 
According to him, one has but to hear Marguerite talk 
and one is not surprised that she can write so well: 


“ ’Mid other gifts of ever-living grace 
Her writing hath such high and sweet intent, 
Marvel I must, my Lady’s words to trace, 
For man may prove no greater wonderment. 
But when I hear to speech such wisdom lent 
And when I watch her pen upon the wing, 

I check again; my wonder now is spent 
Upon the folly of my marvelling.” 


The courteous Marguerite gives praise for praise. 
Clement having composed a dizain (a ten-lined 
poem) for Hdene Tournon, a lady in the duchess’s 
suite, and the lady being, in the matter of rime, 
as dumb as any of the finny tribe that followed in 
the wake of Venus’ car, the good Marguerite must 
take pen and make answer that the poet’s verse is 
beyond payment: 

“ 'Hiough money may be weighed in scale 
One cannot—if my word prevail— 

Prize your fair science as one ought.” 

Words worthy a Princess, and which bring to 
mind that dauphiness of a more Gothic age who, 
finding Alain Chartier asleep in a corridor, kissed 
the lips that uttered such fair words ! 

Did >this gallantry go further; and had the 
widow of the Duke of Alengon a more secret inter¬ 
course with the poet, whom she found so pleasing, 
and who was so free in speech and conduct ? No, 
and we know how this virtuous lady managed 
matters when she was too closely pressed. She did 
not grow angry, but she said “ No,” and no threats 
nor tears made her go back on that sweet and 
smiling nay. 
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And she was prompt to rebuff when the attack 
was hotter. When, one fine niglit, Admiral 
Bonnivet, in gold-laced shirt and broidercd night¬ 
cap, appeared through a trap by the bedside 
Madame Marguerite, and slipped into her bed 
where she lay, she, who was no weakling, was no 
sooner awakened than she set to work to fight, bite, 
and scratch that gallant until he let go. ''I'he lady 
in wailing, a lady of years and discretion, ran i» in 
her chemise at the sound of her mistress’ outcry, 
and the Admiral descended swiftly by his trap-door. 
Once before his mirror with a candle, he saw on 
his face reasons for keeping the house for a 
fortnight. The Admiral was a bold hand at a 
boarding-party, as we may see. And he risked his 
head in the venture, for it would have leaped from 
his shoulders at a word from Madame Marguerite. 
But the word w^as not spoken, and after that we 
must love her outright. 

Her part in the religious quarrels then breaking 
out was altogether that of love and peace. Her 
inclination was towards the reformers, who num¬ 
bered among their leaders the best intellects, the 
most learned and serious men of the age. Howbeit, 
she never altogether severed herself from the 
Papacy, which she would have seen amended but 
not destroyed. 

The reformation she desired would have recon¬ 
ciled Pope and Luther. Alas! She had too much 
sense to hope for the concord that she longed for. 
Meanwhile, she gave asylum to the fugitives, and 
bestirred herself to snatch the reformers from 
prison and the stake. She made great efforts, 
though vain, to save Dolct and Berquin. 

Berquin she did once succeed in rescuing from 
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the clutches of Parliament. And after this good 
work she wrote as follows to Anno of iMont- 
morencjr: 

“ My son, since your letter by carrier, I have 
received that from the baillie of Orleans, and 
thank you for the pleasure you have done me in 
the matter of poor Berquin, which I appreciated as 
though it were for myself; and you may indeed 
say that you have delivered me from prison, since 
I esteem the kindness as done to me.” 

Lefebvre of Etaples (Fabri, as they called him) 
was greatly harassed during the King’s captivity. 
Marguerite prevailed on her brother to write to 
the Parliament that they should leave the good old 
man in peace. 

A little later she sent word to Anne de Mont¬ 
morency : 

“ The good man Fabri has written to me that he 
is not happy at Blois, on account of the annoyance 
he there experiences. And he would willingly visit 
some friend for a time for change of air, if it were 
the King’s pleasure to give him leave of absence. 
He has put his library in order, arranged and cata¬ 
logued his books, and would hand it over to whom¬ 
soever the King pleases.” 

The visit to a friend was but a feint. The good 
man went to Nerac, where he quietly finished his 
term of years. 

She interested herself on behalf of Erasmus in 
the proceedings instigated by the pedants of 
Sorbonne against that man of learning and in¬ 
telligence. Charles de Saint-Marthe, whom they 
would have burnt as a heretic at Grenoble, found 
welcome and good cheer at her hands, at Alengon. 

“ She made urgent application that the Court 
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(of Bordeaux) should set at liberty a certain Andrew 
Melancthon, accused of heresy, and held prisoner 
at the Conciergerie.” It would take too long to 
name all the victims she snatched from tht 
executioners. 

Her brother thought of marrying her to Henry 
VIII of England, who was then negotiating with 
Rome for his detestable divorce. One shudders to 
think of the life that the gentle and intelligent 
Marguerite would perforce have led with that 
bloated and cruel-hearted pedant. It was Anne 
Boleyn, the English jade, who took the place of the 
discarded Catherine. Marguerite, having escaped 
from this dreadful menace, married on July 24th, 
1527, Henry II, King of Navarre, a penurious little 
princeling. She was then thirty-five. Her second 
husband was much younger than she, in contrast 
to the first who had been much older. 

She made her little kingdom a refuge for the 
persecuted. Des Periers, de la Haye, du Moulin, 
Brodeau, Gruget, Le Magon, Denisot, Pelletier, 
Lefebvre d’Etaples, Lecomte, d’Arande, Toussaint, 
found honourable asylum at Nerac. Marguerite 
was accused of sharing the convictions of those 
whom slie sheltered, and the charge was not 
without foundation. Noel Beda, Syndic of the 
Theological Faculty, laid before that body a poem 
of the Queen’s, entitled Le Miroir de Vdme phheresse 
—^the Mirror of the Sinful Soul. Its author said 
no word of Saints or of Purgatory, which went to 
prove that she believed neither in the one nor the 
other. Guillaume Petit, Bishop of Senlis, came 
forward as Marguerite’s advocate, and she was 
acquitted under the nose of the orthodox Syndic 
of Orthodoxy. The said B6da incited the Principal 
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of tie College of Navarre to produce a morality 
play, acted by the students, in which a woman 
leaves her spinning to accept, at the hands of a 
Fury, an abominable book, the Gospel rendered 
into the French tongue. B6da here overstepped the 
mark. Francis let him know it, for he sent him to 
Mont St. Michel, where he died. The King was 
often approached on the subject. One day, Anne 
de ^Montmorency, even he whom Marguerite 
addressed as her son, holding forth to Francis on 
the progress that heresy was making, “ made no 
difficulty or scruple in telling him, that if he wished 
to extirpate heretics from his kingdom, he must 
begin in his own Court, and among those nearest 
him, naming the Queen, his sister. To which the 
King replied : ” 

“ We will speak not of her, she loves me too well, 
she will never hold but what I hold, nor ever 
embrace a religion which would prejudice my 
state.”* 

The King of Navarre, who was a man of feeling, 
though rude and rough, tormented her about her 
attachment to the reformers. One day, when a 
sermon was to be preached in the Queen’s room, 
“he came in, resolved to punish the minister, and 
finding that they had afforded him the means of 
escape, the remnants of his anger fell on his w*ife, 
who received a box on the ear, and was told, 
‘ Madame, you want to know too much.’ ”t 

Nevertheless, the Court of Nerac had more than 
ever the taint of heresy. Farces were performed 
after Marguerite’s manner, wherein the Papacy was 
mishandled. 

We must picture to ourselves the Queen of 
* Brantome. t Theodore de B^e. 
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Navarre in her little Court at Nerac, wearing her 
Beamaise>hooded mantle and the black she never 
fut aside after the death of her son Jean; grown 
old now, her beauty lost, but not her gift •of 
pleasing, smiling sweetly with her big mouth, and, 
business dispatched, with some half-done broidery 
in hand, conversing with learned folk, or telling 
some story of monkish doings. Then we must 
follow her to her closet, and read the admissions 
of deep sadness that she suffers to escape her as 
she writes. Then it is, in her loneliness, that the 
lines of that old Dante of her childhood come back 
to her mind: 


. . . Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo fclice 
Nella miseria. . . 


She rendered them into her own ingenuous words; 

** Douleur n’y a qu’au temps de la mis^re 
Se recorder de I’heureux et prosp^rc, 

Comme autrcfoys en Dante j’ay trouve. 

Mais le s^ay miculx pour avoir esprouve 
Felicite et infortune austere.” * 


A sad and touching avowal she had let fall long 
before in one of her letters ; she had written ; “I 
have borne more than my burden of that weariness 
known to every creature of good birth.” 

Creature well born in good faith, born to the 
noblest sorrow, born to suffer with all suffering 
-humanity, and to carry in the battle of life but balm 

• “ Sorrow is none, such as in days of care 
To call to mind the happy days and fair. 

As, former time, in Dante 1 have read. 

And know it better, now that I have sped 
Felicity, and known ill-fortune bare.” 
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^ and electuaries. Sbul gentle and lofty, filled vAth 
peace, brave in friendship, not sparing herself so 
she spared hers, and forsaking her repose that 
her friends might find it. I would apply to her 
the beautiful words that Sophocles assigned to 
Antigone. A little Greek will never affright the 
shade of so learned a princess; 


OuToi aWa arv/ji^iXav e^vv 


* 


Honest Marguerite loved gay talk, and laughed 
with a will at the doings of monks’ gowns and 
women’s petticoats. Apt word and merry speech 
were, as Brantome says, “ more than her daily 
bread.” Boccaccio gave her infinite pleasure. Her 
groom of the Chambers, Antoine Le Ma^on, 
dedicated to her the translation of the Decameron^ 
which he published in 1545. The book enchanted 
the Court. 

Marguerite makes one of her characters say: 

“Therewith, I think there is none of you but has read the 
Hundred Tales of Boccaccio, recently translated into French from 
the Italian, whereof the King, Francis, first of his name. Monsieur 
the Dauphin, and Madame la Dauphine, and Madame Marguerite, 
make so much, that Boccaccio, could he hear them where he is, 
might rise again to receive such praise from such personages.” 


She herself wrote tales “ in her carrying chair, 
going about: for at home she had more serious 
occupations. ”t 

She proposed to imitate Boccaccio in these tales 
of hers, “ except in one thing, which is to set down 
nothing that is not true.” She put into her stories 
under borrowed names, her father, her mother, her 

• “ *Ti8 not my nature to join in hating, but in loving.” 
t Brantome. 
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brother, her husband, and herself, nor did she leave 
out Bonnivet’s trap-door and the marks she had 
set on the Admiral’s countenance. 

These tales, written in bold and simple style, 
were to form a Decameron after the example of 
Boccaccio. But she who told them had furnished 
but seven of the days when death took lier. 'I'his 
best of Princesses expired on the 21st Deccmbci, 
1549, in her Chateau of Odos, in Bigorre. Shedeft 
a daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, who was mother to 
Henry IV. 



PAUL SCARRON 



E Scarron family had its origin in 
Piedmont. In the thirteenth century 
j one Louis Scarron founded a chapel 
at Aloncalier, and there, three 
^ hundred years later, his marble tomb 

_adorn<*d with the arms of his family 

was still to be seen. 'Fliere were Scarrons established 
at Lyons in the sixteenth century. This branch was 
in business. A Claude Scarron, “ a merchant of 
the town of Lyons, died in Paris at the house of a 
shoemaker on the Pont Saint-Michel, on Monday, 
the fourteenth day of the month of August, 1595.” 
The Scarrons, having settled in Paris, took to the 
long robe. Under Henry IV they included eight 
judges in the Court of Parliament. 

Paul Scarron, in 1589, was admitted to the Paris 
Parliament, where he took his seat as Judge in the 
Supreme Court. Pierre, his uncle, vras Bishop of 
Grenoble, Catharine, his cousin, married Antoine 
due d’Aumont. 

This Paul Scarron had a hot head under his hat 
of office.* He is to be numbered among those 
august senators, those fathers of the Republic, 
those schoolers of Kings, who would cede no title 
of their prerogative in their zeal for the State, but 
substituted themselves for the State they stood for. 
When the obsequies of Henry IV took place, he was 
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one of the stiffest in disputing the pretensions of 
the bishops, who were placed in the funeral pro¬ 
cession hy the Comte de Soissons, immediately after 
the hearse. The Judiciary had vainly laid claim 
to this precedence. They pressed rudely on our 
dignitaries of the Church all along the route, and 
Counsellor Scarron, who galled the clerical kibes 
a little too freely, was arrested by the officials. 

Unbending as he may have been in robe and 
ermine, he w’as an easy man in his own house. 
Shortly before he entered Parliament he married 
the demoiselle Gabrielle Goguct, by whom he had 
three daughters, hlaric, Anne, and Fran^oise; and 
three sons: Pierre, Jean, and Paul. I’he last- 
named, who came into the world in the month of 
April, 1607, did not live to see the summer. But 
on July 4th, 1610, yet another child of the same bed 
was held at the font by Alexandre d’Elbenc, first 
usher to the Queen, and Captain of fifty men-at- 
arms, and by Marie d’Aligre, wife of Philippe de 
Bcthunc, tutor to the King’s brother. The little 
Christian w^as called Paul, after him wliom he 
replaced. And if the mother’s thought turned to 
the child that was gone, Paul could say, as once 
another little innocent, “ I am myself my little 
brother.” 

This one was to live. And a strange enough fate 
was in store for him. 

Gabrielle Goguet gave birth to one more child, 
dedicated, like its mother, to the Angel of the 
Annunciation, and then the poor woman, who had 
eight times brought life into the world, laid down 
her own. She died on September loth, 1613, and 
her body was borne next day to St. Sulpice. 

Her place at board and in bed was unoccupied 
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for four years. Then, the 2nd April, 16i S, Conn- 
' seller Scarron married, as his second wife, Fran^oise 
de Plaix, who gave him a daughter, called Marie 
af|er the eldest daughter of the first family, now 
dead, and then two more daughters, Madeleine and 
Claude. 


The good man was dissatisfied with the turn taken 
. by public afiairs. His need of argument stified him, 
for,he could no longer give it vent. Cardinal de 
Richelieu handled the Parliament men with re¬ 


morseless severity, and rendered them impotent for 
good or ill. At the first symptom of resistance he 
had them into the Louvre in a body and set them 
on their knees, while a secretary mutilated one of 
their injunctions, and inscribed, on their own register, 
a decree of censure on them. Parliament, thus 
humiliated, became more submissive. But the 
fires of liberty still burned, though banked, and 
Scarron and his colleagues lost no chance of annoying 
the Cardinal. 



Parliament, for instance, refused for eighteen 
months to register the letters-patent for establishing 
the Academy. Counsellor Scarron set himself, most 
indignantly, against the demands. He was 
humiliated, and he was furious. To settle the 
fate of the reformers, to safeguard the liberties of 
the citizens, to remonstrate on occasion with the 
King, were cares worthy the Lutetian Senate, but 
to arrange the meetings of forty men whose wits 
were all their furniture—pooh! One did not 
wear the ermine for such petty matters. The 
Cardinal was as tyrannical as Domitian, and 
Counsellor Scarron made no secret of it. “ It 
reminds one,” he cried, “ of that Emperor who, 
after he had deprived the Senate of all hand in 
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public affairs, consulted it on the matter of what^ 
sauce should be served with a fine turbot he had « 
received from some distant shore.” 

While the Counsellor grew warm in dispute, tlie 
offspring of poor Gabrielle Goguet, now well-grown, 
were getting on very badly with their stepmother, 
who abused them in season and out of season, for 
she had a mind fertile in quarrel. There should 
have been no difficulty for all, big and little alike, 
to live in the Counsellor’s home, where twenty 
thousand livres came in yearly to keep the house¬ 
holds going. But it made the good lady of Plaix 
boil with rage to see another woman’s children 
sharing the good things with her own. 

Paul, a lad of good disposition, sunny temper and 
open heart, suffered much in the house. There 
was a touch of the madcap about him th.it would 
have made him the easiest fellow in the world to 
get on with, given a little love; but he did not 
get it, and he had too much brains for the lady’s 
taste. He had plenty of love to bestow, but none 
for the woman who filled his mother’s place so ill. 
And when he was grown up he noticed with dis¬ 
pleasure, careless as he was of his own belongings, 
that his stepmother used every conceivable device 
to benefit her own children at the expense of the 
others. The man who stood up‘ to Cardinal de 
Richelieu did not stand up to Fran^oise, his lady. 
To fight stoutly in public life is one thing, but one 
likes peace at home; when a man is growing old, 
and the hairs on his chin are while, he likes to pass 
his evenings quietly in his arm-chair, his feet on 
the fender. And if so be that your Frangoise 
discreetly sees to all things, brings your glass of 
hot, mulled wine nicely flavoured with nutmeg, 
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4 ,and, with her keys her side, inanages her house 
as a good housewife should; if she brings order and 
‘ economy with her, keeps an eye on everything^ 
gear, livestock, and servants, moving with light and 
noiseless feet; and if she be buxom and good to 
look on into the bargain, must you not smile on her, 
let her do and say what she likes, listen to her 
grievances, and always take her part ? To indulge 
her is to indulge yourself. To send a son packing 
is a'^little thing, if she ask it. Children are always 
ungrateful, always wanting in respect; they go 
off to their unseemly amusements. They dance by 
night, and gamble by day. 

Paul was exiled from the paternal mansion. The, 
greybeard sent him, not to the devil, but to 
Charleville, to a relative of the family. Did he 
find companions to his liking ? Probably the 
Ardennes seemed somewhat of a wilderness to him. 
After two years of exile, he was taken back on 
condition that he should take orders. He did so. 
It committed him to nothing, and opened the 
possibility of a benefice—one never knows. Paul 
Scarron was on the way to become an abbe alcove 
—a closet priest. They were coming into vogue. 

A little later, about 1634, Scarron, furnished 
with a well-filled purse by his father, who, in spite 
of age, was no miser, set out for Rome. The 
journey was but rarely undertaken at that time, 
and of those who set out some stopped at Lyons. 
The young abbe led a merry life in the City of the 
Popes, where there were courtesans in plenty. As 
for the Coliseum, the triumphal arches, St. Peter’s, 
the wonders of antiquity and of the Renaissance, 
he doubtless bestowed on them a good deal of 
attention, for he loved the arts and took pleasure in 
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whatever was beautiful, but his bent was to laughter 
and mockery. He met, in a suburb of the city, with 
a man older than himself by some years, grave, 
peaceable, and modest of demeanour, sublime* in 
his genius and simplicity, and already an honour to 
French painting, Nicolas Poussin. The abbe, who 
could well appreciate painting, and practised it at 
times, became, by a certain amount of insistence and 
importunity, a companion of this retiring man who 
lived like a good workman, remote from the world 
and its ways with his young wife. Nicolas Poussin 
would dwell with affection on some fine, long- 
drawn horizon, some noble architectural outline, 
on the pure shapes of a group of women and 
children in the Campagna. He had an eye for the 
beauty of things. Scarron’s taste was other; he 
asked for the comedy of the wineshop, porters’ 
squabbles, the coarse delights and coarse brawls of 
the common people. He was quick to seize on the 
deformities and baser sides of nature. He said good¬ 
bye to Rome and to Poussin, and turned up again 
in Paris in all the vigour of youth. 

Good-looking and well-made, adroit of mind and 
of body, kind, open-hearted, and unselfish, he was 
made welcome by every one, and his good humour 
delighted the social gatherings of the Marais. 

The Marais* recently built on the site of the 
market gardens, was the residence of fashion. The 
polite world made its abode in the brick-faced 
mansions, and took the air under the low ai cades 
of the Place Royale. 

Here our young Scarron was to be seen then, in 

• A quarter in Paris now occupied by a part of the third and 
fourth arrondissements and containing many ancient buddings, 
principally of the serenteenth century. 
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pliimed hat and with bows of ribbon at his hnees, 
like a fetit marquis. He had left his priest’s bands 
behind him at Rome or somewhere. He danced his 


part in the ballets, and played the lute like Saint- 
Amant, or like M. de Lenclos, whose daughter was 
so famous. He could draw a miniature of a pretty 
woman, and he could drink like a German. So he 
had plenty of accomplishments. Ladies received 
hiiTj, at their levees. In short, he was a dashing 
young blade and sped his days with the zest of 
those times of lutes and cloaks and rapiers. A 
sweet creature, Celeste Palaiseau by name, was 
seduced by his wit and address; she loved him 
with all her heart, and left him only for the 
cloister. 


He reached his twenty-seventh year and showed 
no sign of reforming, when he fell a victim to a 
low fever which kept him to his room, and then 
rheumatism attacked him and twisted him into 


knots. After several weeks of it, and as soon as 


he could move his legs, he thought that a little 
exercise would do him good, and went, hobbling 
on a stick, to the church of Saint-Jean-en-Greve to 
hear Mass. Crossing the market-place he met a 
doctor of his acquaintance, who was in the service 
of Madame de Sable. They exchange salutes, and 
the doctor’s civility leads him to inquiries. Scarron 
tells his condition, and the other says, “ To-morrow 
, morning you shall have a medicine, ready mixed, 
. and you may rest assured that it will heal you so 
quickly and so completely that in two days’ time 
you will be in perfect health again.” 

Next morning, sure enough, Scarron received the 
potion, and swallowed it. But some days after he 
was attacked with most atrocious sufEerings, as if 
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every muscle were on fire. His Umbs contracted, he 
was nailed to his seat, and could only move his 
hands. Violent cramps twisted his body and neck ; 
his limbs were doubled under him, and began to 
shrink. As usual, the physic was blamed for the 
illness. The young practitioner who had ad¬ 
ministered the remedy was called such names as 
devil’s apothecary and public poisoner. Probably 
the poison, if poison there were, did not come f jpm 
the Faculty. Where did Scarron pick up the 
germ ? Not, Tallemant thinks, in the pursuit of 
scholastic philosophy. It is quite likely that 
Scarron himself had no idea from what quarter he 
received this most disagreeable present. While all 
this was happening, his father, the Counsellor, had 
put the finishing touch on his quarrel with Richelieu 
in connection with the creation of some new office 
to which he and his colleagues Laine, Bitaud, and 
Salo, refused to lend themselves. He quoted St. 
Paul, on this occasion, with such intemperance of 
speech, that thenceforth he was always known as 
the Apostle. The Cardinal exiled the Apostle, and 
relieved him of his functions. His wife, who 
remained in Paris, lived there in possession of her 
husband’s property, and Abbe Scarron, as a result 
of this arrangement, was more annoyed than 
surprised to find his allowance cease. 

Much worked on by his father’s misfortunes, and 
his illness having made a poet of him, he presented 
a rhymed petition to Richelieu. The request was 
humorous in nature, and terminated in this fashion: 

** Given at Paris, this day of October 
By me, Scarron, by no fault of mine sober. 

The year of the taking of famous Perpignan, 

When, without cannon*ihot, fell the town of Sedan.*’ 
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The Cardinal admitted its humour, and dismissed 
it from his mind. 

The Counsellor died at Tours, the 4th December, 
1642. The worst of that was that he left nothing 
t(f his children. His twenty thousand livres of 
revenue had disappeared, and poor Abbe Scarron, 
tied to his seat, had, as an additional misfortune, 
to sustain a lawsuit against his stepmother, well 
called Madame de Plaix, the most litigious lady in 
thb world.* And she, as he said of her, was at the 
right age to plead. And her suit against her 
husband’s children was, as Dandin says, “ with 
much licking . . . put into figure and shapc.”t 

Affidavits, and counter-affidavits, inquisitions, 
expert evidence, compilations, and intcrlocutories— 
nothing was wanting. From morning to night the 
Sheriff’s officers were serving writs on Sieur Paul 
Scarron, who, as defendant, entered a plea in 
burlesque style; the judges laughed, but refused 
to accept it, and Scarron had the pleasure of losing 
his case. As poor as Job and as sick, be was left 
with the care of his two sisters, Anne and Frangoise, 
both quite unprovided for. One drank, and the 
other was free of her person. Neither was married. 
A diminutive Christian filled the house with his 
cries. Scarron proclaimed him his nephew, and if 
any showed surprise, he would add : ‘‘ My nephew, 
as we say in the Marais.” It was Fran^oise’s child, 
people said, by the due de Tresme. Charitable 
folk said she was secretly married to his Grace. 
About that I do not know, but Fran^oise had 
great wit and good humour. Saumaise says she 
was a Precieuse. In any case, philosophy was not 
her whole study. She had a little bitch which 

* La plus plaido7ante dame du monde.” f Rabelais. 
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answered to the name of Guillemette. Scarton 
composed a burlesque epistle to Guillemette, “ my 
sister’s bitch,” and proposed an erratum^ “ my 
sister’s a bitch.” 

He was then living in the Rue de Douze-Portes, 
the Street of Twelve Doors, for which he had an 
affection, not because it was crooked, like himself, 
but because it was hard by the Place Royale. Tlic 
fair ladies who walked to and fro under the arcaej^s, 
fan in hand and mirror at girdle, under the gaze 
of their gallants, were but a few steps from the 
house where the paralytic lived on the second 
floor. In this corner of the Marais, ladies of hospit¬ 
able turn were to be found, at dusk. Scarron was 
wont to say : “ There arc a dozen street walkers in 
the Douze-Portes, counting my two sisters as one.” 
He would add, with a sigh, that they didn’t make 
enough out of their lodgers. At the same time, he 
supported them and he would have been exceedingly 
angry if anyone had believed what he said about 
them. And he would have supported many another. 

Celeste Palaiseau, who had loved him long ago, 
was living retired in a convent, the convent of tlic 
Conception. It went bankrupt, and Celeste found 
herself in the street, with her nun’s veil and her 
bundle. She bethought her of the fine gentleman 
whom she had loved, and who had now neither 
arms nor legs. He welcomed her and took her in, 
and, along with her, a nun who had followed Ikt 
and would not leave her. He wished well to others 
as to himself. To make life sweet to others, there 
is no need to be hard on oneself; beware of those 
who kill self; they will hurt you by mere misad¬ 
venture. Paul Scarron was of the right sort. He 
loved to break bread with others. As for himself, 
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lie mad^ the most of the fact that his stomach was 
left him; and he got all the pleasure he could 
from it. “ I make the most of what is left me,” 
h(:. would say, as he dispatched his viands. Like 
Panurge, he revelled in culinary matters. He 
employed his brains to fill his belly, and became a 
poet that he might dine, a poet of the street corner, 
and wholesale. At any rate, he drove his trade like 
a^nan of parts. He had a gift of writing, the art 
of putting market-talk into form; in fact, he had 
his Muse, a little snub-nosed Muse of his own. 
And well he knew it. Dedications were his daily 
bread. He praised anyone who did well by him, 
and my-lorded any fool who was of assistance to 
him. Poets did so in those days, who had to walk' 
the gutter, and he, though he had no legs to walk 
with, was of the fraternity. It cost Montoron, the 
financier, ten thousand livres to be likened to the 
Emperor Augustus by Corneille. Men such as 
Farct, Colletet, Saint Amant, were sturdy beggars 
in general. They did not know the smell of roast 
meat every day, and one had to be an Abbe, like 
Furetiere, Cottin, or Scarron, to have a benefice. 
Otherwise one was lucky to be in the pay of some 
seigneur. The Due de Longueville said: “ I hire 
Monsieur Chapelin,” and Chapelin was a man very 
much considered, at least as a poet. How many 
others had to wear themselves threadbare on the 
benches of ante-rooms without ever being hired.. 
A poet, a great friend of Scarron’s, Sarrazin, whose 
wit and whose antics were at anyone’s service, 
played the ape for the amusement of the Prince de 
Conti. One fine day the prince struck his poor 
ape with the tongs, silver tongs, and killed him.* 
These poets, people say, had no pride. How should 
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they have had, when they were dying of hunger ? 
Paul Scarron’s star—a little red star—^had made 
him burlesque poet. He who of all mortals had 
least occasion to laugh, could, better than any, 
incite laughter in others. His gaiety and his 
wretchedness afforded no ordinary spectacle. 
Scarron was the subject of universal remark. 
“ Have you seen him ? ” people would say. He 
is a mere trunk. He has no lower limbs.” “ Really U’ 
“ They put him on the table, in a crate, and he talks 
like a squinting magpie.” “ You don’t mean it ? ” 
“ His hat is on a cord which passes over a pulley, 
and he pulls it up and down when he would salute 
his visitors.” “ How extraordinary! ” And a 
picture of him was shown, giving a back view of 
him, in a bowl, on the table. 

His head, indeed, hung low on his chest. A head 
worthy of being held high, and lighted with great 
bright blue eyes. It was the head of a clever man, 
and his illness had not much spoilt it. But his 
body was pitifully twisted, and quite helpless, lie 
could not use his hands. He could not brush away 
a fly from his nose. His sufferings were inlolerabk*. 
He cried out when he was touched, he could not 
sleep without opiates, and he was the merriest man 
in the King’s dominions. But sometimes lie was torn 
with pain, and seeing himself so hideously undone, 
h-s would think of his youth, his lute playing, liis 
dancing in the ballets, and then despair would 
seize him. “ Were it lawful for me to make away 
with myself,” he said one day to IVI. de Marigny, 
“ I should have poisoned myself long ago.” sc 
fits of sadness would take him, and then something 
ludicrous would strike him, and he would laugh 
again. Guez de Balzac, after paying him a visit, 
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'wrote to M. Costar“Ill does not pierce him, it 
tickles him rather. 1 declare he is a living protest 
against our human weakness.” Never till then 
had he discovered a mind that could dance reels 
and sarabands in a paralysed body. 

There lived at Le Mans in those days a bishop who 
had a tender regard for his neighbour, as for 
himself. By a special blessing of Providence he had 
b^tn enthroned bishop where, of all the dioceses 
of France, the capons were the fattest, the tenderest, 
and of the finest flavour. He did not wish death to 
sinners; he loved poets who knew how to live, and 
could shout their verses when they w'ere merry. 
The bishop’s board was well spread, with knowledge 
and good choice. His veal was from the water- 
meadows ; his partridge must come from Auvergne ; 
his rabbits from Roche-Guyon or Versine. And 
he was not less choice in the matter of his fruit. 
He knew but three vineyards for his wine: those 
of Ai, Haut-Villiers, and Avernay. Such was M. de 
Lavardin, who, with the Comte d’Olonne, and the 
Marquis de Bois-Dauphin, formed the order of the 
Three Vineyards. M. de Lavardin was of a nature 
to take pity on poor Scarron, whose means could 
not furnish a good table. He gave him a benefice 
at Le Mans. In 1643 Scarron made up his mind, 
not without regret, to leave the Street of the 
Twelve Doors, so having said good-bye to the 
'Marais, farewell burlesque but sincere, he was' 
carried off like a package, in the Maine coach. He 
stayed several years in Le Mans, where he lodged, 
in defiance of disciplinary statutes, in a canonical 
residence. There it was that, in 1644, 
printers his Typhon, a burlesque poem imitated 
from some Italian Gigantea of the sixteenth century. 
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In 7 yfhan Olympus is made to speak the language* 
of the market-place. It amused people, and the 
cripple had chosen his moment well to appear as a 
burlesque poet. Since the appearance of V A sir ce a 
gallantry of language was in vogue. The Hotel ie 
Rambouillet, which set the tone, had lent prevalence 
to an elevated diction exceedingly ill-suited to the 
needs of humanity in this sublunary world. \ 
certain gentleman was badly looked on who had 
fall the word avoine —^hay—in a cultivated circle in 
the Rue St. Thomas du Louvre—it seems that it 
was a vulgar word. The gentleman lost all patient c, 
swore outrageously, and ran off to Scarron, so the 
tale goes, to talk at his case. Spanish pomposity 
put the finishing touch to the absurdity of poets, 
and all sense departed from them. All their speech 
was of “ matamores ’’ and “ capitans.” The st«ig(* 
afforded room for none but amorous heroes. And 
when a hero sighed, whether for a shepherdess or 
for a princess, the wind of his sighs bent tlie trees 
of the country-side, and there were no brig]it eyes 
but they were suns. 

This bombast affected the town, and swashbuckler 
airs were all the wear in society. “ I kindle an 
arquebus of tenor than a light,” said the poet, 
Georges dc Scudery. And Cyrano de Bergerac told 
how he had, one fine day at the Portfe dc Nesle, put a 
hundred men to flight. At a later day old Corneille, 
recalling the shining past, revives the style of his 
youth and says in a couplet which outdoes it: 

“ Quelque ravage affreux que cause id Ja peste, 

L’absence aux vrais amants est encor plus £une<>tc 


• “ Whatever havoc dire the pestilence may spread 
True love in absence finds a miserjp more dread.** 
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" This' note is difficult to sustain, and is not wdl 
suited to workaday existence. Scarron made his 
heroes talk like carters. People took note that 
heroes had some common sense after all, which was 


a great comfort. 

While he was writing in this vulgar strain and 
living on the best of poultry at the expense of the 
Church, Scarron came in the way of a lady of high 
fcisrth who was to be of use to him. Marie de 


Hautefort, separated from the Queen, to whose 
service she had been but too loyal, was living with 
her younger brother and her sister d’Escars, on a 
family estate. This wise and fair Marie, innocent 
heroine, turned her adorable blue eyes on the 
helpless poet. She felt pity for him, and took 
interest in him. His burlesque verse by no means 
displeased her, and the poet wrote to her freely. 

A sorry troop of players came to Le Mans while 
Scarron was there. A booth was lighted up and 
comedies were given. The company made some 
stir in the place; tliere was the usual pursuit of 
princesses, gallants receiving cuffs, emptying of 
bottles, exchange of blows, and kisses, and bad, 
jokes. The cripple delighted in their stuff, and got 
enough out of it to make a book. He even wrote 
something for the players. In 1646 he contributed 
two plays to French drama; he created Jodelet. 
He was not wanting in the comic vein, and could 
develop a character. 

Scarron left his canonical residence in 1646 and 
returned to Paris, whither his ills faithfully bore 
him company. In his own words, he held his 
marquisate of Quinet. Nicolas Quinet, it must be 
said, sworn boobeller on the steps of the Sainte- 
Chapelle, and near the shop of Nicolas Barbin, sold 
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Scarron’s works. But this literary marquisate did 
not bring him much. Happily, Madame de Haute- 
fort was recalled to Court. 

At Court, men of letters easily found office ax\d 
employment. The Queen, who stood above noble 
and bourgeois, was without that contempt for 
people of low birth which filled the lords and ladies 
of Lilliput looking down from their cock lofts. 
Voiture, the son of a wine-mcrchant, was amb.’w 
sadorial usher to Monsieur, the King’s brother, 
gentleman-in-waiting to Madame, and acting 
steward of the household. But what office could 
be found for a poet who was not even capable of 
scratching his own nose ? 

Scarron, who was never at a loss in framing a 
petition, found what he wanted. Wheeled to the 
Louvre, and presented to the Queen by Madame 
de Hautefort, he asked Her Majesty to appoint him 
her official invalid. The Queen smiled. He took 
the smile for the gift, and then and there solicited, 
on the strength of his new appointment, to be 
lodged in the Louvre. “ Here is an admirable 
opportunity for your Majesty,” he said, “ to found 
a hospital at small expense, for all tlic ills a hospital 
treats are here present in my single person.” He 
did not get his lodging, but he got a pension. And 
Mazarin, though little affected by the pretty things 
the poet had written about him, gave him in 
addition a yearly five hundred ecus. 

Unfortunately, there were troublous times at 
hand. 

Mazarin was detested by the people of Paris. 
His slippery ways only earned him contempt, and 
rebellion was in the air. On May r^th, 1648, 
Parliament refused to register a fiscal decree. 
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The late messire Paul Scarron, once Counsellor to 
the Upper Chamber, must have thrilled with joy 
in his tomb. Had he been alive on the 26th 
August of the same year, he would undoubtedly 
have got himself arrested after the fe Deum along 
with goodman Broussel. Next day, the 27th, Paris 
was bristling with barricades, and Mazarin was in 
flight. The Fronde had broken out. No one knew 
WTiere the word came from, but the word was in 
every mouth. To be a Frondeur was to be a bold 
bad fellow, who beat the watch and played the 
young blood about the town, and the Parisians 
were charmed to be Frondeurs. Scarron, a Parisian 
if ever there was one, sat on his stool and sniffed 
the odour of revolt coming up from the street. 
He heard the drivers on the highway hitting their 
horses and shouting, “ Gee-up, Mazarin ! ” And 
he, too, shared the public enthusiasm, and was an 
ardent Frondeur even in his bowl. Had there 
been a copy of Typhon lying about still, on his table, 
he might have read the homage he had formerly 
lavished on the Cardinal: 


“Jules yet greater than Julius the Great, 

Alcide on whom an Atlas well may lean.” 

But Jules had ceased to pay. Scarron was not of the 
ungrateful kind, but he was scatter-brained. And 
his house was the head-quarters of the day’s gossip. 
The Fronde itself came in after dinner hours. 
The Coadjutor—^no need to say more—came daily 
to visit him, in company with Marigny, abbe of the 
Court, lobbyist, and great Frondeur. The most 
telling squibs against Mazarin would be read over. 
First the Mazarinade appeared, and it was followed 
by thousands of lesser mazarinades under divers 
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titles* The first squib, which spread everywhere, 
acquainted ladies and lackeys alike of the amours of 
Mazarin and a fruit-seller of Alcala, and with the 
drubbing Mazarin got in the affair. To 
the purple and yet have suffered for the charms of 
a fair fruiterer is one thing; but the pamphleteer 
had it that the Cardinal had dispatched Barillon, 
by means of a drug, to another world. 

It was said, and widely repeated, that Scarrouu- 
wTOte the Mazannade. Mazarin believed it, and 
though he was seldom angry, he was this time. 
The Fronde buzzed around the cripple’s chait. 
Jokes came fresh and fast: What ten mtlltorts ihink, 
and More ; the Burlesque News of the War tn Parts ; 
the Juliade ; the Btrd^s Song, and the Triolets of 
Saint-Amant. The triolein, turned in masterly 
fashion, fairly biistled with points, directed at 
Cyrano de Bergerac, who had a tender skin. Cyi ano 
thought they were Scarron’s, and the poor invalid 
found a redoubtable enemy in the royalist camp. 
Cyrano, a brave man and temperate, had killed his 
ten men in the duel. His face bore undeniable 
witness to his exploits, and his long nose was notably 
scarred, and bore as many scores marled on it as 
the planks whereon the bakers notch tlieir credits 
with their knives. An enemy of Cyrano de Bergerac 
was as good as dead, but Scarron could not go out 
writh any man. What figure would he have cut, ht, 
sitting on a cushion, in a bowl, against a threatening 
rapier ? And how could one kill so sick a nun ’ 
Cyrano would have given much to have seen him 
as strong as a Turk. The thing enraged him, and, 
as there was nothing left him but his pen, lie wielded 
that with fury. He gave large scope to his quarrel, 
needless to say. He addressed himself to Paris at 
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large, and pointed to Scarron as the scapegoat 
loaded with its political sins. And, like a good 
royalist, he called on the Frondeurs to do penance. 
• “ Seditious generation, flock ye to see a sight 
worthy the justice of God; Scarron the horrible 
is held up to you as an example of the pains of hell 
that all shall suffer who forget, betray, and 
calumniate their princes. Come, ye burlesque 
—writers, and behold a whole hospital of ills in the 
body of your Apollo; does not such a sight move 
you to penitence ? Admire the wonderful designs 
of Providence, who knew that the ingratitude of 
the Parisians would declare itself against their 
King in one thousand six hundred and forty-nine; 
but sparing so many victims, brought to the birth 
forty years beforehand, a man whose disloyalty 
made it meet that he should expiate in his single 
person the sins of an entire City.” 

“ Ten years since did Fate twist his neck, yet 
could not strangle him. To see him with his 
tw-islcd arms hanging petrified at his side you 
might take hU corpse for a gibbet whereon the 
devil had hanged a soul. And what a soul! More 
hideous than his body ! ” 

Scarron laughed heartily on reading such prose, 
which did not come up to his own. As for Saint- 
Amant, he lay low. He was still chafing his ribs, 
for he had recently been beaten on the Pont-Neuf 
by the Prince do Conde’s footmen, for a song he 
had w’ritten. But by songs it was that the war was 
carried on, this petty war, of w'omen, and magistrates 
and abbes, of lord and burgess, whose squabbles 
grew more complicated every day, until no one 
knew what it was all about. People grew sick of it. 
The King made solemn entry into his good city of 
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Paris on 21st October, and Mazarin joined him 
there not long after, silently, on tip-toe, as an 
Italian would. He only asked for sufferance till 
he achieved omnipotence, which he quickly did. 
And who had his nose mightily put out of joint, if 
not our poor poet ? Little desirous of adding the 
style of ^lartyr of the Republic to his other 
calamities, he now foreswore Gondi, Montpensicr, 
Longueville and the whole Fronde, and abjurcA-- 
his disastrous errors before all and sundiy. He 
charitably invited his accomplices to do the same. 
He said it, and he sang it: 

“ We must humble us again, 

Miscnre we must sing, 

Fronde urs,) c art foolish men; 

\\c must humble us again , 

What this woid, bethink you, then. 

Sling* IS much the simc as swing; 

Wc must humble us again, 

Miserere we must sing.” 

He made poetical appeal in gentlest terms to 
Mazarin’s ear: 

“ Jules, once the mark for satire all unjust.” 

But Jules turned a deaf ear, and the repentant 
poet did not regain his pension. Happily for him 
he obtained one of sixteen thousand livrcs from 
Fc uquet. 

Since he was no longer the Queen’s official invalid, 
he was at liberty to seek cure. He availed himself 
of the chance. He heard great things of the tripe- 
baths of the Hospital of Chaiity, on the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and he took lodgings in the Rue dcs 
Saints-Peres, at the Hotel de Troyes. A travelling 

• Fronde—sling. 
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hospital, he now had himself born every ^lorning to 
his gelatinous bath, from which, however, he always 
emerged as sick as he entered it. At the Hotel ae 
STroyes he became intimate with a neighbour, a 
Madame de Neuillant, aged, ailing, miserly, and 
devout. She had a god-daughter, the prettiest 
little person ever seen, just back from America 
with her mother. Scarron wanted to see her, not 
'^nly because she was pretty, but because she had 
been to the Indies, where he thought of going 
himself. 

Yes, this man who was riveted to his seat, was 
resolved to set out for the New World, What will 
one not attempt in hope of health ? Scarron 
believed that a tropical sun would work his con¬ 
version to normal manhood. A certain Commandeur 
dc Poincy put this wild idea into his head. This 
Poincy had come from Martinique, where he had 
left behind him, according to his tale, his gout and 
his rheumatism. He strongly advised Scarron to 
go and look for his arms and legs in the West Indies, 
where he promised him he should find them. 
About the year 1651 a company was formed to 
establish a Colj>ny at Cayenne. Seven or eight 
hundred colonists were to go out. Scarron put 
three thousand livres into the undertaking, and was 
inscribed on the list of colonists. 

Had the intended voyage been a joke, it might ' 
have been reckoned among the most outrageous of 
the many jokes that originated in that queer, droll 
headpiece. But Scarron, odd to say, did not 
laugh at all. He was going to Cayenne; it was 
determined on. 

He wrote his friend Sarrazin the following letter: 

“ A vile destiny takes me, a month from now, 
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to the West Indies. 1 have invested a ihonsand 
ecus in this new company which is to found a 
colony three degrees from the Line, on the banks 
of the Orillana and the Orinoco. Good-bye lo 
France! Good-bye to Paris! Good-bye to all 
tigresses disguised as angels! Good-bye to Menage, 
Sarrazin, Marigny ! I renounce all burlesque verse, 
comedies, and comic romance, for a country where 
there will be no cant, no wolves in sheep’s clothing ^ 
no Inquisition, no winter to attempt my life, no 
coughs and colds to rend me, no wars to starve me 
to death.’' 

The excellent Celeste Palaiseau was of the 
company. But Scarron had no intention of marrying 
her in the New World. The traitor had, .is we 
shall see, other views. 

Ninon, the great Ninon, was to go witli them. 
Such is the simple truth. A first batch embarked 
in the middle of May, 1652. But neither Scarron 
nor Ninon, nor even Celeste Palaiscau, was among 
them. 

About this period, as I have said, Madame dc 
Neuillant’s god-daughter, Francinc d’Aubrgnc, 
lately from America with her mother, was living 
opposite Scarron’s house. Madame de Ncuillant, 
who visited Scarron, took with her to sec liiin the 
youthful Francine, who made licr 6ntry in tears, 
fo” her dress was too short, and she did not know 
what to do or what to say in the presence of a 
fashionable poet. Scarron looked at the young 
woman with the eye of a connoisseur; he saw that 
she was pretty, that she had intelligence and stn«t, 
and a good head on her shoulders; he knew ‘■lie 
was poor; he made up his mind to save her from 
the convent, to marry her, and take her with Jiim. 
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He was well aware that he was hut the simulacrum 


of a husband, but he judged that his house, wherever 
it might be, was better far than the cloister for a 
^oung woman of parts. 

Her tale, which she told him with much grace, 
was the tale of a poor child who had all too much 
complaint to make against mankind and the world. 
Francine d’Aubigne was granddaughter to that 
'»«jrheodore Agrippa who was such a sturdy fighter in 
his day; a man of resource, wielding a good blade 
and a good pen ; a sad dog, without fear or scruple, 
a poet and a ruffian, an honour to letters and a 
public nuisance, one of the last of the little tyrants 
of feudal France ; not so Huguenot as was made out, 
and traitor more than a bit; but with his outbursts 


of bluff righteousness which lent him something of 
the antique cast, as of a hero out of Plutarch. 

His son, Constant, was much like him, but of 
less worth. He did his best to carry matters as his 
father did before him, with boldness, or with 
cunning; but times were changed. Richelieu, who, 
as we have seen, had a heavy hand then on Parlia¬ 
ment, was not the man to let France suffer at the 


hands of ruffians of however noble lineage. Constant, 
who, while remaining a gentleman, was murderer, 
perjurer, and forger, went to prison at Niort, and 
there he stayed. There, no longer young, but of 
good appearance, though of evil manners, he easily 
seduced Jeanne de Cardilhac, the daughter of the 
prison governor. As he had taken her, they needs 
must give her or rather leave her to him. He 
married her in due course, and she gave him a 
daughter without delay. 

Francine, then, was born in the gaol at Niort, 
November 27th, 1635. The prisoner was released 
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at a later date, and left his native land, where he 
could not obtain free play for his talents, and 
took ship for Martinique. On the voyage, little 
Francine was so ill that she was taken for dead. 
They were about to sew her in a length of bunting* 
and throw her overboard, and the fuse was already 
lighted for the minute gun to mark her ocean- 
funeral. Her mother took her last look of her, but 
cried out as she embraced the child, “ She is not 
dead 1 ” The child stirred, and opened her eyes. 
Jeanne de Cardilhac, whom life had hardened, 
showed small tenderness for the child she loved. 
Francine learned to read out of a big Plutarch, and 
no smile ever lightened her task. Constant d*Aubigne 
died at Martinique. 

The child, brought back to France, was put under 
the care of an aunt, Madame dc Villcttc. It was an 
interval of sunshine in the shadow of her young days. 
Peace reigned on the Chateau de Murray, and 
modesty, charity, and pure happiness. Daily 
would Francine, taking her stand at the drawbiidgc, 
distribute alms to the beggars with her little hands. 
But Madame de Villette was a Calvinist, and 
Madame dc Neuillant, to make interest for herself 
with the pious Queen, Anne of Austria, withdrew 
the child from her Huguenot aunt, and took her 
into her own house in order to convprt her. There, 
with the avaricious god-mother, Francine, fair as 
the dawn, suffered the lot of a Cinderella. She 
was sent to the farm-yard. Every morning, masked 
against the sun to preserve her complexion, a straw 
hat on her head, a sapling in hand and a basket on 
her arm, she went out to tend the turkeys. In litr 
little basket she carried her bread and a volume 
of Pibrac’s quatrains. She might not touch the 
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bread until she had mastered fire quatrains of 
Pibrac, who is the most wearisome mortal that 
ever plied a pen. She starved while she was with 
Madame de Neuillant, who, having converted her 
to Catholicism and so provided her with the bread 
of angels, disdained for her any grosser food. 

Scarron was a compassionate being. He pitied 
Frandne, admired her beauty, and esteemed her 
Talents; she could think, and express herself on 
paper, and wrote very good letters. The wily 
Scarron oftered her an allowance sufficient to enable 
her to enter a convent, and she was very sensible 
of the obligation, for the cloister grating seemed 
less forbidding to her than the countenance of 
Madame dc Neuillant. But one day he said 
abruptly that he could make no protision for such 
purpose. She knew not what to reply and was 
silent. “ The fact is,” he went on, “ I want to 
marry you.” He gave her two days to think it 
over, and after the two days she said “ Yes.” When 
the contract was prepared, he declared in the 
presence of the notary, that he acknowledged the 
receipt, with his bride, of a portion of four louis 
yearly, two big and mischievous eyes, a fine figure, 
a pair of white hands, and a lively mind. The 
notary asked what he, in turn, accorded. “ Im¬ 
mortality,” said the poet. The bride borrowed her 
dress from a friend for the wedding. It took place 
in May, 1652, in a country church. I do not know 
whether it was Scarron or the Cure who exacted a 
fresh abjuration of heresy from the young convert. 
Scarron may w^ell have been taken with an attack 
of piety. Some of his friends may have smelled of 
heresy, but as for him, who had come nigh starva¬ 
tion through having libelled the Carding he ha 4 
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neither the money nor the courage to fall out with 
Heaven. 

They set up house, this young thing as fair as 
the morning, and this poor trunk of a burlesque 
poet, in a dwelling near the postern-gate at the end 
of the narrow Rue des Deux-Portes. The house, 
which belonged to a Sieur Bussine, was new, with a 
facade of stone and brick. The Scarrons lived on 
the second floor, up twenty-four stairs. They had^ 
two rooms looking on to the street, and separated 
by the staircase. The poet lodged on the right-hand 
side, his wife on the left. Down in the small court¬ 
yard was the kitchen, and the abode of Mangin, 
their factotum, valet de chambre, lackey, secretary, 
and scourge of the household. Mangin was of a dis¬ 
position to make a saint swear. So we may imagine 
how he made his master swear who was no saint, and 
could, on occasion, blaspheme to much purpose. 

Scarron could see the hospital of Saint-Gervais 
from his window, as he lay in his long grey chair 
writing, on the board that served him for a table, 
some passage of his Virgile Travesti or his Roman 
Comique, His appointments were not without 
a certain magnificence; for he indulged his eyes 
even as he did his palate, seeking whatever pleasures 
he could still enjoy. He loved pictures, and had 
some fine ones, notably a Bacchanal and an Exalta¬ 
tion of St, Paul which Poussin had sent him from 
Rome at his request. But the painter had no taste 
for burlesque, and had but a poor opinion of a 
talent so far from noble. Scarron had, too, a 
portrait of his wife, that Mignard, his neighbour in 
the Rue des Tournelles, had painted on the spot. 

Being paralysed, he was obliged to liave a salon, 
which was not usual for a man of letters at that 
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date. While Julie d’Angennes gathered the wits 
and the frecieuses in her cultivated salon in the 
Rue Saint-Thomas du Louvre, Scarron kept his 
intellectual exchange, and saw a very mixed society 
iA his room, but a society not wanting in pretty 
women or in men of merit. Gilt coaches would 
draw up before the house, 'rhithcr would come 
Vivonne, du Lude, Grammont, Mortemart, Coligny, 
Jviney, d’J'Jbene, Villarceaux, all these, to see this 
fare man. 'Pheir host was not flattered to the 
extent oi losing his head, by all the honour paid 
him : “ These grand gentlemen,” said he, “ come 
to sec me as they might go to see the elephant, and 
pass the afternoon in my room when they have 
nothing better to do.” The literary world came 
on foot. Sometimes Faret, ^with Saint-Amant; 
they came perhaps from the Epre-royale, and w'crc 
going on to the Fosse-aux-Lions; or at another 
time d’llarcourt, a gentleman who affected the 
Muse, and was recognized as a glutton. One day 
there would come Saini-Pavin, w'ho kept an 
Abbey of 'I'helema at his Abbey of Sivry; on 
another, the grand-prior Jacques dc Louvre, a man 
who dined well, and supped better. Five or six 
of tliem, in fact, who having small hope in any other 
w’orld, made the best of this. Abbe Boisrobert, 
another familiar, was the senior of the party. A 
bush that advertised good wine saw' him pa-»s under 
oftener than did the church-porch. Madame 
Cornuel said that Boisrobert's chasuble was made 
out of one of Ninon’s robes. We can imagine the 
uproar there was when all these free-lances got 
together, and Paul Scarron w’as shouting with them. 
Well did the cripple say, before his marriage, in 
speaking of his bride to be: 
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“ I ^vill do her no harm, but I will teach her 
much.” 

Conversation would be more polite, no doubt, 
when it was conducted by Scgrais, Balzac, aryl 
Saint-Evremond, men of parts and of decent 
As for the women who would come and sit by 
Madame Scarron, on the little yellow satin-covcrcd 
bed, they all had their recommendations, though 
these were diverse. 'Phey were, chiefly, Madam^ 
de la Suze, Madame dc la Sabliere, Madame 
de Sevigne, Ninon, and Marion. 

Ninon found pleasure in talking witli Madame 
Scarron, but did not think that she was subject lor 
love, and Ninon knew. Saint-Evreraond asks 
without discretion wJicthcr the pretty Francine... . 
“ I cannot saj, I have not seen anything,” says the 
charitable gos‘-ip, “ but I have olten lent my room 
to her and VilLrceaux.” Villarccaux hotly denies 
it. “ I sh mid as soon think of making impertinent 
proposals to the Queen as to tliat woman,” he says. 
And Tallemant himself says nothing against her. 
“ !Madame Scarron,” he says, ‘‘ is received by all. 
So far she is not believed to have made a false 
step.” M. dc Charleval, who worships her, will 
not lead licr to make it. 

This facile rhymester pays his court to the 
ladies and to the Muses, but docS not get far in 
either suit. Scarron says of this gentleman of 
loves and madrigals that the Muses feed him on 
nothing stronger than blanc-mange and chicken 
broth. Here is tlie style of thing he writes to 
Francinc: 

** \V.*rm friendship may blow to a flame, 

And I think *twcre no cajc for surprise 
Did the friend of a beautiful dame 
A lover soon prove in disguise ” 
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M. de Charleval is fickle, and it was but a few 
days before that he had written, from the shady 
recess of his park, to another fair lady who had 
cpmplained of his absence : 

“ ^\’hcrc the brook marmurs shady banks between 
Stretched on the flowers I rest, and b’^eathe in bliss ; 

Not for a kingdom would I quit the scene, 
but I would quit it, Iris, for a kiss.” 

Meanwhile our cripple was in gallant commerce 
with Madame dc Sevigne. After the death of the 
Marquis, he sent complimentary condolences to 
the 1 air widow. He spoke with regret of not seeing 
her again before he should die. 'J'he Alarquise 
replied that on her return from Les Rochers she 
would go and see him, and would he be so good as 
not to die till then. The poet made answrer that 
witli every care for his health he was dying of 
impatience to see her. She came, and let him kiss 
licr beautiful arms, “which she did not offer at 
prohibitive price,” says her cousin. 

Madame bcarron behaved with all prudence and 
reserve in the mixed w'orld in which she found 
herself. Like a strong-minded woman she restored 
order and good usage wrhere it was wanted, and 
recalled her queer spouse to decent w'ays. She let 
a touch of the prude appear in her when timely, 
for had she shown less coldness she would soon have 
been no better than a tavern-wench, like CoUetet^s 
Claudinc. 

At midday the table was spread in the poet’s 
foom, and he permitted many people to bring their 
own dinner. Madame Scarron was put to the blush 
by this practice. One day in came the Marquis de 
Lude with the joint. He and the husband ate it 
together, but the lady retired to her own room. 
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The guests, all more or less ;[>agans, would often 
eat meat in Lent. Madame Scarron would have 
none of it, and sat dowm to a herring and salad. 

All the same, as she had but five hundred Irancs 
a year for housekeeping, she did not refuse tfic 
offerings in kind that came from all parts, lor 
Scarron w’ould receive patesy fowls, cheeses, firewood, 
books, etc. For these lie paid in verses, which 
were reckoned good money, for he was a fainon® 
man now\ Madame dc Scudery had put him into 
her Clfltfy under tlie name of Scaurusy along with 
the illustrious. His yngile Trazffrtu v/hkh had 
appeared in 1648, was the delight ol Paris .ind the 
Provinces. Tt has a ilock of imitators, who 
travestied Lucan or Ovid. 

Scarron, who had common sense as well as the 
literar}', did not altogether sliarc the admiration 
he inspired : “ 411 these travesties,” said Ik, “ and 
my owm Ftrpde not least, are mere foolishness. 
41 aybe the master minds who are paid to keep our 
language sound and undefiled lie meant the 
fee-hunting Academicians—“ will see to it. !*< ihaps 
the condemnation ol the first joker convicied of 
being an inveterate parodist and sentenced, as such, 
to hard labour for life on the Pont-Neuf, will 
disperse the mischief-working storm-clouds that 
threaten the domain of Apollo.*’ It was mag¬ 
nanimous to rank himself with hi<i insipid followers. 
His Ftrgtle Travesti is very amusing. Balzac admire d 
it as an example of light, open mockery. And ii 
Boileau, young but already austere, passed a sour 
censure on a comic vein which consisted in 
anachronism and in the lending to tlic gods and 
heroes of antiquity the manners of the Portt-Saint- 
Nicolas and of the fish-market, he secretly confessed 
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that the opening of the Virgile fravesti was very 
agreeable reading. At a later day, the noble- 
minded Racine, who could so well enter into the 
iEneid of tlie Mantuan, read that of our Parisian 
and laughed with all his heart. All the same, the 
true and lasting talent of Scarron lay clsewliere. It 
canic out in his Roman Comique and in his Nouvelles^ 
his prose. Tlie Roman Comique which was inspired 
*hy that troop of players who performed their 
comedies at Le Mans when Scarron wms living there 
in the Canon's house, began to appear in 1651. It 
consisis of a scries of adventures mingled with a 
tale of love. 'The book was lelt unfmislicd, and we 
shall never know wlictlier Destin marries I’Etoile, 
or Leandre, Angclique. But whal matter. The 
tale is full of character and situations. It is the 
work of a man gay and good of heart; it is of those 
things that arc true and eternal. 

As to the Xouvdles-trapi-comiques^ imitated from 
the Spanisli for the most part, they are Scarron^s 
by their play of style. Moliere did wisely to dip 
into the bulToon’s store. He made some lucky 
dips, for his Tartuffe, into a novel entitled the 
Punishment of Avarice, Both pieces, the issue of 
a master-pen, arc singularly free and iirm in the 
handling. Scarron’s prose is an excellent prose, full, 
robust, founded on good models and of frank 
appeal. 

His contemporaries feh all this confusedly, and 
a rumour of fame reached the poor sick creature. 
But he continued indigent and hard driven. 
Creditors often knocked rudely at his bolted door, 
and raised outcry in the street. The poet was 
once hemmed round with hostile faces. Three 
thousand francs, sent by Fouquet, Pelisson being 
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the intermediary, came in the nick o£ time to raise 
the siege. 

Madame Scarron was in favour v^ith the wile of 
the Sunntendant; she obtained for her husband 
the job of forming a body of controllcis ot goods 
unloaded at the city baniers. Tlie caiiicis, no 
doubt, could hate done \cry well without the 
controllers who checked tlicm, but the weakly 
poet, who was ovcisecr to these lu^ty fellows, got, 
by their help, a revenue of two or three lliousind 
francs. And he had anolliti resource. His mairi ige 
had obliged liim to rcMgn his prebendary at fiC* 
Alans, but lie still drew his tliousand ecus, loi lie 
had passed it on to his henchman, Giiault, who 
was body scr\ant to Menage. He was suiTenng 
more cruelly than ever. He doubled and treblc^d 
his dose ol opiutn, but could not sleep. Would he 
never sleep ? Thinking in what mannei rest would 
at length come to him, he composed his epitaph ; 

“Ik who htr( now slu p be math 
Rou (d more pit} than ill will, 

1 ivin}* led mam a d( ath 

i c hk left him still 

Pass, O fntiid, with footfall light, 

J cst he wakt —*twould be too bjd 
Snould >ou break lh firbt good ii'ght 
S».arion t\er had ” . 

Came autumn, and with lutumn rain, gloom, 
and the melancholy sighing of the wind in tlu* 
trees of Saint-Gcrvais. What he sufleicJ is 
incredible. At last came a hiccough, a fatal 
“What a satire will I write,” said he, “on this 
hiccough, if I get over if.” He commended his 
wife to his executor, AI. d’Elbcnc. Another 
d’Elbene had held him at the font. He said to 
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Francine; Farewell—think of me sometimes. I 
leave you penniless, and, though virtue is little 
to live on, I am well assured that virtue will always 
bf* yours.” 

He died on October 6th, 1660, in his lodging in 
the Rue Ncuve-Saint-Louis, in the Marais. He 
was fifty years of age, and had been married for 
four years. He was laid to rest in the vaults of 
•-'the church of Saint-Gervais. 



ON THE LANGUAGE OF 
LA FONTAINE 

** Le maniement et cmploitc Jls beaux espiits donne prtx a Ii 
lanj^ue, nun pJ!> I’mncvant tant^ comme la remplissant de plus 
vigoreux <t duers* services, I’tstirant tt ployant.”* 


m r is Montaigne who speaks, Montaigne 

who was of the number oi those 
beaux esprits.” And true it is that 
a language gets its scope and strength 
at the liands of the great writers. 
'I’hcy draw on the popular source , 
3ut tJicir genius makes new disposition of common 
treasure. And so with La Fontaine ; his language 
is a fruitful subject of study. And it has been 
much studied. Jfis Fables have been illustrated 


with note, gloss and vocabulary by many a scliolar. 

M. Theodore Lorin furnished, in 1852, a roca- 
hvlaire pour le^ (Euvres de La Fontaine, lllit hook 
was put together w’itliout much method, and must 
not be consulted too confidently. M. Marty- 
Laveaux made it the subject of a judicious notice 
in 1853, in the Bihhotheque de VEcole des CharteSy 
and his notice amounts to a critical essay of con- 
fiderable range on the language of La Fontaine. 
I wish to indicate, to such as are curious of 
style, the more instructive peculiarities of the style 
of the Fables, I shall weigh words, but such words 


• Hie handling and utterance of fine wits is that whj» h wts 
off language; not so much by innovating, as by putting it to more 
vigorous and various services, and by straining, bending, and adapt¬ 
ing it to them.” (Montaigne, Bk. Ill, cap. 5 Cotton’s t^an^Lltlon.) 

63 
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are golden, and the goldsmith’s balance cannot be 
too exact, nor his touchstone too sensitive. 

La Fontaine loved words and could choose them. 
Only on this condition can a man be a writer. 
Words are ideas. Just reasoning demands a rigorous 
syntax, and exact vocabulary. I cannot but think 
that tlie foremost people of the world will be found 
in possession of the best syntax. It often happens 
4 hat men cut each other’s throats for the sake of 
words not understood. Did they understand one 
another they would fall on each other’s necks. 
Nothing advances the spirit of humanity more than 
a good dictionary, such as Littre, which explains 
everything. But to our subject. 

I shall have no difficulty in pointing out the sources 
of La Fontaine’s language. These are to be found 
in the old tale-tellers and poets; in the Queen of 
Navarre, in Bonaventure des Periers, in Amyot, in 
Montaigne, in Marot, in Rabelais. And the last of 
these as Biidce says, “ was profound in his knowledge, 
and most various in his practice, of the writer’s art.” 

La Fontaine is full of Rabelais. Pantagruel is 
the chosen fountain-head. He draws from it 
without stint. 

'J'here he finds the names of his beasts and 
men: Jean Chouart, Dindenaut, I’Agnelet, Robin 
Mouton, etc. 

Jean Chouart, who, in Rabelais, is a gold-beater 
at Montpellier, becomes in the Fables ‘‘ Messire 
Jean Chouart, le cure qui sur son mort comptoit.”* 

• “ Proprement toutc notre vie “ Tlic Pot of Milk and fate 
Est le cur£ Chonart qui sur Of Curate Cabbagepate 
son mort comptoit As emblems, do but give 

Et la fable du pot au lait.** The history of most that 

live.” 

{FableSf VII, ii.) (^Wight’s translation.) 
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Perrin Dendin^ says Rabelais, is “un home 
honorable, bon labourer, bicn chantani au lutinin, 
homme de credit et aage.”* * * § 

“ Cestuy home de bien apoinctoit plu<i •de 
procu qu’il n’en cstoit vuidc cii tout le palais de 
Poictiers, cn I’auditoirc de Monsmorillon, cn h 
halle de Parthenay le Viculx.”t 
The Perrin Dendtn ol the Fabkb compounds no 
process; he would have been soil) to , he sjts in 
judgment, and you know liow he disposes ot the 
suitors. 

“]*<,rnn, foit grd\Lnitnt, ouvre Thuiiie et li grugc 


Perrin Dendm, in Racine’s Plaidem^^ is a judge 
who is always a judge, and condemns liis own dog 
to the galleys. 

As for Rominagrobts, we see that he is “ un home, 
et viculx et pocie.”§ 

But his name, Raminagrobis or Rominagrobis, is 
older than he, and signifies an imposing pa son 
muffled in ermine. And so it may apply to a cat as 

• “A \en hone t man, careful Jibourcr of th< gioiiiid, fine 
singer in a (hurch dtsk, of good npute ird cr dii, and oldc'* 
than the most igtd of all jour w jrshipa ” (Lrquhart, Itk Ill 
cap 41) 

t “This honest man compounded, attonul arid igrtcd more 
differences, contro\crsies, and variances it laur t} an had been d( it i 
jnined, voided, and finished during his ime in the whole palate of 
Poittiers, in the anditorj of Monsmtjrillon, and in the town house 
of old Parthenas ” (Ijrquhart, iht ^) 

t “ Sir Nineom with a solemn fact 
Took up the ojstcr and the cast , 

In opening both, the firkt 1 e swallosvtd 
And, in due time, hi judgment ft wtd 

(Fallesy I\, 9 Wright’s tr . ution) 

§ “ \ man, old, and a poet ” 
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well as to a doctor of laws. And a cat it is to whom 
Voiture applies it. 

“ Les plub beaux chats dT.spagne ne sont que des chats br&les 
auiprix de lui, ct Rominagrobis meme (vous save? bien» Madame, 
que Rominagrobis cst prince dcb chats) ne saurait avoir mcxlleure 
mine.”* * * § 

Rominagrobis, in La Fontaine, is likewise a cat, 
and well furred, who is consulted in cases of 
* litigation, for he is cat u ho wears ermine. 

“ Rajiporions-nous, dit-clle, a Roniinagrobis.”t 

Rodilard is quite another cat (for there are cats 
and cats). This one is a figlitcr. Poor Panurge is 
very friglitened at the sight of him, “ remuant les 
babines . . . tremblant et claquetant des dens.”J 
fie reappears as terrible as ever in the verse of the 

Fables. « Un chat nomme Rodilardus 

Faibail Jes rats it 11c dcconfilure 
Que Ton n’en voyoit presque plus.” § 

“ Vttachcr un grdot au cou dc Rodillard.*' || 


• “ I'hc fiiu St cats lliat Spain can show arc but finged cats along¬ 
side him, and Rominagrobis hiniseli (ind, as you know, Madame, 
Rominagrobis is a prince of cats) could cut no finer figure.” 
(\’oituic, quoted by Littrc.) 

t “ . . . lel^s diop dispute 

And go before Rominagrobis, 

Who'll judge not only in this suit 
But tell us truly whose the globe is.” 

VIr, 15. Wright.) 

J “Waggling his chaps . . . trembling and witli his teeth 
duttcriiig.” {Panta^nteh IV, 7. W. F. Smith.) 

§ ” Old Rodilard, a certain cat, 

Sucli havoc of the rats had made 
*Twas difficult to find a rat 
With Nature’s debt unpaid.” 

11,2. Wright.) 

H “ To bell the fatal cat.”—(Ftf^/^/, II, 2. Wright.) 
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Both forms, Rodilardus and Rodilard^ are found in 
the same chapter of PantagrueL 

Dtndenaut, the sheepdealer in Pantagruel, boasts 
his sheep: • 

“ Cc n’est viande que pour rors ct princes, dit-il a Panurge. 
La chair est tant delicate, tant savoureuse et tant fi lande que c’tst 
basme (baume) ”• 

La Fontaine speaks of two tellows who promise 
great things of a bear “ whose skin is worth a 
fortune,” and goes on ; 

“ Dmdtnaut prisoit moms «eb moutons qu*eux leur ours ”1 

Ththault VAtgneUt is the shepherd in the farce 
of Pathclin. They think him stupider than his 
sheep, but he is too much for the craftiest lawyer. 

Thibault FAignelet is in Rabelais, also, a shepherd 
of sheep. 

“ Rcs>te-il icy, dist Panurge, uUe Sme moutonni^e ? Ou Mint 
ceux de thibault gutgnelft? ” X 

Thibault I’Agnelet, in lia Fontaine, is a simple 
sheep, eaten by the wolf. 

** Thibault Pdgmlit pisscra 
Sans qu’a la brochc jc le mettt, ” § 


• “ . . They are meat for none but Kings and Princes tluir 
flesh IS so delicate, so savoury and so dainty, tnit it is like Halm ” 
^Pantagruel, IV, 7 W F. Smith ) 

t “ Old Dindcnaut, m shetp who dealt. 

Less prued his sheep than they their pc It 

{FabUs, V, 20 Wrig it) 

t “Panurge said* Remaineth there here any other slicepisli 
soul ? Where be those of Thibault the Lamb and Regnaull Ram ? ” 
{Pantagruel, IV, 8. W F Smith) 

N “ . . The lamb the bct-looking 

Without any coobng, 

J*I 1 strangle.. . X, 6 Wright) 
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Dindenaut, she sheep-stealer we have met already^ 
says to Panurge: 


“ Vous avez nom Robin Mouton. Voyez ce mouton-la, il a nom 
Retain comme vous. Robin. Robin. Robin.”* * * § 


La Fontaine’s shepherd laments with tears: 

“ Ils m’ont laisse ravir pauvre Robin 
Robin Mouton qui par la villc 
Mo suivoit pour un peu de pain.”t 

Robin Mouton is brother to Thibault I’Agnelet. 

There is another personage who figures in 
Rabelais and in La Fontaine; and that is Messer 
Caster^ the belly in person. In Pantagruel we learn : 

** Comment Pantagruel descendit on (au) manoir de messere 
Gaster, premier maistre es ars du monde.” t 

Rabelais remembered his Persius : 

“ M.'igistcr artis, ingeniique largitor venter.”^ 

But Rabelais gives us Messer Gaster in person, and 
pushes the allegory far. As he goes on he recalls 
the apologue of the members who conspired against 
the belly. La Fontaine, when he treats this, one of 

* “ Do you sec that sheep there ? His name is Robin, like yours. 
Robin, Robin, Robin. . . . Ba, Ba, Ba.” {Pantagruel, IV, 8. 
W. F. Smith.) 

t “ . . . They’ve let poor Robin fall a prey. 

Ah, woe! the day! 

Poor Robin Wether lying dead! 

He followed for a bit of bread 

His master through the crowded City. ...” 

{Fables, IX, 19. Wright.)' 

t “ How Pantagruel went ashore at the abode of Messer Gaster, 
first Master of Arts in the world.” {Pantagruel, IV, 57.) 

§ The master of all arts, the bountiful giver of genius, the 
belly.” {Persius. Evans.) 
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iE$op’s subj ects, does not fail to use Rabelais’ name for 

the DcUy. « Je devou par la royaule 

Avoir commence mon ouvrrgc 
A la voir d*un certain coste, • 

Messer Caster tn cst Timage ” • 

And the fabulist informs, in a marginal note, such 
of his readers who do not “ Pantagruelizc,” that 
Messer Gaster is the stomach. 

One may pick out some further expressions that 
La Fontaine has borrowed from the same bourte 
In the Jardtmer et son Setgneur (the Gardener and 
his Master), which is, propeily speaking, a tale, and 
a very good tale, you will probably have noticed 
the forcible phrase: rue en cutstne. It relates 

to a certain squire who comes to the gardener’s 
with his huntsmen, after a rabbit: all the chickens 
in the farmj^ard are slain in his honoui. 

“ Ou Licasse, on se rue en cutstne t 

One detects Rabelais, and indeed we find in him : 

“ II rue en cuisine, J*en viens, tout y va par cstucllts ” J 

Theie arc two more expressions of La Fontaine’s 
that are to be found in Rabelais : 

“ Vostre scrvitcur Culle, 

Cousin (t gi ndre dc Bci tr ind, 

Singe du pape en son vivtinl, 


* “Perhaps, had I but shown due lo>alty, 

This book would hate begun with ro)alt7. 

Of which, in certain points of view, 

Boss Belly is the image true ” 

{lables,m,%. Wright) 
t “Meanwhile in the fatchen what bustling and cooling 
{Fables, IV, 4. Wnght) 

t “ - he revel', m the kitchen : that is where I come from; 
everything there goes by bucketsful ” (Faniagrut' IV, 10 W F 
Smith.) 
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Tont fraichement en cette idlle 
Arrive en trots basieattXy cxpres pour vous parlcr,** • 


So speaks the monkey, Gille, showing off at'the 
fair. He can be no understrapper who comes in/ 
three ships: Gille, in throwing off this verbal 
flourish, is thinking of Gargantua’s mare: 

“ En ceste mesmc saison, Fayoles, quart xqj dc Numidie, envoya 
du pays de Africque a Grandgousicr une jument la plus enorme et 
la plus grande que feut oncques veue, et la plus monstrueuse. . . » 
Et fut amence par mer en troys carraques et un briganttHf jusques au 
port de Olonc en Thalmondoys.”! 


At first sight it seems extraordinary that a wasp 
should lecher routs —-lick a bear into shape; but 
the wasp being a judge, the thing is readily 
explicable, in a figurative sense. It refers to the 
wasp before whom the honey-bees plead their cause. 

A bee complains of the slowness of the procedure: 

“ Depuis tantost six mois que la cause est pendante 
Nous voici commc aux premiers jours. 

Pendant ccla le miel se gaste. 

II est temps ilcsormais que le juge se haste ; 

N’a-t-il pas assex Pours ? ” t 

• “ Your humble servant, Monsieur Gille, 

The son-in-law to Tickle ville, 

Pope’s monkey, and of great renown. 

Is now just freshly come to town. 

Arrived in three bateaux^ express,” 

{FableSylX,^. Wright.) 

t “ In the same season, FayoUcs, the fourth King of Numidia, 
sent out of the country of Africa, to Grandgousicr, the most 
hideously great mare that ever was seen, and of the strangest form ; 
. . . she was brought by sea in three carricks and a brigantine to 
the harbour of Clone in Thalmondois.” (Gargantua,i6. Urquhart.) 
t “ At last exclaimed a bee of sense, 

‘ We’ve laboured months in this affair 
And now are only where we were; 

Meanwhile the honey runs to waste : ’ 

Has he not licked the bear enough ? ” 

{Fables^ I, 21. W^right.) 
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The prudent bee wbo thus delivers himself has 
learnt in Pantagruel how a lawsuit “ is perfected ” 
according to the doctrine of Bridle^se. The 
excellent Bridlegoose explains this doctrine by mcaub 
of a figure of speech, likening a lawsuit to a bear: 

“ Un proc 4 », a sa naissance prenuire, me semble (comme a \oui 
aoltres, messieurs) mformc et impcrfaict Cumme an ours naissmt 
n*a pieds no mams, peau. poll ne teste, ce n’cst qu’une picct dt 
chair rude et mformc L’ourse, a force dc lenhcr, U m( ti cn per¬ 
fection dc membrts . Ainsi Tov-je (commt vouh mitres, m<s- 
siturs) naistit les proces a Icurs comracnccmuu mformts it sins 
membres 11/ n’ont qu’une picct ou deux c’tst pour lors une 
laide bestc Mais lors qu’il/ nnt bicn cntASsez, cnchassez, et en- 
sachcE, on les peut vr-a^rement due membruz tt forme? 

The verb te prdasstr —to assume mock-prelatical 
airs—^is, I believe, only found in this form in 
Pantagruely Montaigne using the more regular form 
se prelater ; but it would be rash to state that La 
Fontaine took it from Rabelais. He may well have 
overheard it from some gossip at Chateau-riiicriy, 
or elsewhere. 

“ L’asne, fa trilassant, marchc seul devant eux ” t 


• A suit-in-Uw, at its production, birth, and first beginning, 
setmeth to me, as unto your other worships, shapeless, without form 
or fashion, incomplete ugly, and imperfect, even as a bear, at his 
iirst coming into the world, lias neither hands, sbn, hair, nor head, 
but 18 merely an inform, rude, and ilHavouicd jicce and lump of 
flesh, and would remain so if his da'-i . did not with much 
lieking, put his members into figure and shape Just so do I 
see, as your other worships do, processes and suits of lass, at their 
first bangmg forth, to be without shape, deformed, and disfigun d, 
for that they consist only of one or two writings missnipen 
beasts But when these a^'c packed, piled, mpoked, t nsatchcled 

(become) more completely membered ” {Pantagntely III, 4a 
Urquhart) 

t “ And like a prelate, donkey marched alone ” 

{Fabler, UU I Wright) 
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As for papelard —false monk, hypocrite—sub¬ 
stantive or adjective, it occurs in many an old tale,. 
as in Rabelais. La Fontaine owes it to none, for 
it was common property and speech. 

We cited two names of cats, a while back: here 
is a third : Mitis. 


“ Nostre maistre Mitis^ 

Pour la sccondc fois, les trompe et les affine.” • 


In the same sense is used Mattre le Doux —Master 
Soft Speech. This name takes us back to the old 
tale-tellers dipped into by La Fontaine, This 
name for a cat is in the twenty-third story of 
Bonaventure des Periers. 

La Fontaine must have read Amyot with delight. 
Amyot’s French, we may well believe, was not 
undervalued by seventeenth-century writers. 
Vaugelas, who is not indulgent to the old speech, 
says that “ all the resources and treasures of the 
true French tongue exist in the works of this great 
man.” Racine, La Fontaine’s friend, quotes, in 
his preface to Mithridate, Plutarch's words on 
Monimus, “ as Amiot has rendered them, for,” 
says the tragic poet, “ they have a grace in this 
translator’s old-fashioned style, that our modern 
tongue cannot equal, as I may use it.” Fenelon 
writes, in his Letter on Eloquencey “ In the old 
language of Amyot, there is a something hard to 
define, something fresh, downright, vivid, and to 
the point, of which we feel the lack.” 

Yes, there are in Amyot’s language these inde¬ 
finable qualities. But they are also in La Fontaine’s ; 
his also is vivid, downright, fresh, and pointed.' 

• “ Mr Mildandslf a second time deceives them.” 

{Fables, III, i8. Wright.) ^ 
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La Fontaine found in Amyot a subject for a fable, 
1‘hi Women and the Secret: and in the same place 
he found a word he had perhaps done well to have 
there, the word sycophante, which, as is apparent, 
is more Greek than French, 

^vKopdvrni from ctvkov^ a fig, and to 

make apparent, was the name anciently givtn to 
those who denounced the lig-btealcrs in tli< noods 
of Attica. 

“Les dclatcun qui accuvnent ct citcdoicnt ceux q\u cn (dc'* 
figucs^ transporloitnt fiircnt apptk/ sytop} antes ”• 

In more general acceptition ol the word, a sycophant 
is a spy. This extension ot meaning is not forced. 
But La Fontaine uses sycophante for a woll who 
disguises himsilf as a shepherd,f the better to 
destroy the slieep. 

“Guillot k <i\cophant< approchc douicmcnt 
G lUot, the \TJii Guillot, ctendu sur rherbette, 
Dormoit Jilors profondtment 1 

This \\olf, this false Guillot, is a rascal: he is 
not a spy, and the word sycophante docs not fit 
him. This is to talk Greek about a prowling wolf, 
and not good Greek at that. La Fontaine has 
accustomed us to greater precision and simplicity. 

He was aware that the expression was obscure, 
for he was careful to explain it in a foot-note. 
The cleverest are liable to eiror, and I cannot 

• “ The spys who accused ind made known those who earned 
off the figs, were calk d sycophants ” (Amyot, Solon ) 

"t In sheep’s clothing, as we say. 
t ** The imposter Willie stole upon the keep 
The real Willi*, on the grass asleep. 

Slept there, indeed, profoundly ” 

{Fables, III, 3 Wright.) 
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stand by our author where, in an apologue of very 
mediocre quality, he calls the snake an insect* * * § ' 
I would say here that all La Fontaine’s Fables afe' 
not of equal excellence: and if there is no more 
admirable poem in French than Le Vieillard et les 
trois Jeunes Homines on the other hand La Cigale 
et la FourrniX is rather thin and poor. This fable 
is widely known because it heads the collection, 
on the first page; no one would think much of it 
did it stand on page a-hundred. VVe are all more 
or less like Petit Jean, in Les Plaideurs : what we 
know best is the beginning. Every schoolboy knows 
the opening lines of Boileau’s VArt Poetique : 


“ C’est en vain qu'au Paruasse. . . . 




The lines are but middling. But there are very 
fine passages in the Epitres and Lutrin ; but you 
must know where to look for them. 

To come back to my subject. La Fontaine loves 
ancient terms. When he comes across an old 
word and an expressive one, he gathers it, and 
avails himself of the first chance of using it in a 
verse. 

A great reader of romances, he read the oldest 
as he read the latest. Talcs of chivalry he favoured 
much: he owns to it in a pretty ballade. 

“Meme dans les plus vieux je tiens qu’on pent aprendre. 

Perceval le Galois vient encore a son tour.”§ 


• FabUs, VI. 13. 

t The Old Man and the Three Young Ones. {Fables, XI, 8.) 

t The Grasshopper and the Ant. {Fables, I, I.) v- 

§ “ Since from the oldest I hold there is much to be learnt— 
Percival of Gaul has still his turn.” 

(Ballade on the reading of romances.) 
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When it was the turn of the Premier volume de 
Merhn^^ which is the first volume of the Round 
Table, our poet meets this phrase: 

“Amsi idvient-il de pluBicurs car teli cuidcnt tn-t-’nir ung 
autre, qui cux m bints ’ * 

The word enginer or engtgmer dates from the 
twelfth ttntui).f In the thirteenth centuiy we 
find in Henri of Valenciennes the. same dictum 
that we lu\e just met witli in the first volume of 
Merlin : 

“ On dit y ie\a qut it.u‘v (ttls) luidint auinu enn^nttr, qm dc cel 
misrrts /•»<»;/'« ou dt stml lant t i tn tmet ”t 

Engtgner^ or eucci nei^ means to deceive. The 
word comes, lil( engine^ from the Latin tngemum. 
We find tngemaffti in Plautus. 'The word and the 
maxim seemed cucllcnt to Li lontaiiie, who put 
both into I is \ erst 

“ T/con n c dit Alt i Un i unit cnv,t igner autruy^ 

Out souient s*tn»eif,ne soy mesme 

I ngret que ct mot soit irop \itn\ lujourd’hui, 

II m’a toujours wmll* § d’unc entrgu i xti j u ” 


* ** So It fell out with ininv for thtv wlio tli nk to dccfive 

anotner, dteme thtmschcs ” * 

• For the history of tl ib ^ rd, as well as hir tl < t x impltb, I im 
I idtbtcd to Littrt 

t “It was S’ld long ago that some thought to d ccivt others 
who were by those samt dtcentd * (II dc V (axjv)) 

§ “Thty to bambof /k art inflimd 
Saith Mcrhn, wiio bamboo/lcd art 
Tht word, though raihi r unn lined, 

Has } ct an energy wt ill can *ynrt ” 

IV, II Ungll) 

C 1 Eng “ Gin ”s=»trap or snare (Cl aurtr ) 
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These four lines come from a man who knows the 
value of words, and is unwilling that we should ever 
lose a good one. 

o And so he put into his poems a great number of 
old-time expressions, to which he lent new life. 
We have just seen the old verb cuider —believe. 
Another I will cite is aragne, the old form of 
araignee —spider. The word araigiice is old, like- 
wse : but it signified the web of the spider. “ The 
new speech,” says Littre, “ is impoverished and 
disfigured in confounding the workman with the 
work.” The confusion would seem to have arisen in 
the sixteenth century. La Fontaine does not appear 
to have suspected it. He employed indifferently, 
and in the same sense, aragne and araignee. 


“ Quand Tenfer eut produit la goutc et Paraignee. . . . 

Plus malheurcuse mille fois 
Quo la plus mallieureuse aragne.'* t 


By keeping two different designations for the same 
object, he burdens the language with a useless 
possession. 

He is better inspired when he recovers from 
Montaigne the terms deconfiture (discomfiture) and 
hesogne, meaning what is wanted— besoin. 

“ Lc galand pour toutc besogne 
Avoit un brouct clair. 11 vivoit chichement.” t 


‘ When Nature angrily turned out 
Those plagues, the spider and the gout.” 

{Fables, III, 8. Wright.) 

* . . . More evils did betide her 

ITian ere befell the poorest spider.” (Fables, ibid.) 

* A frugal liver . . . the total matter 
Was thinnish soup served on a platter.” 

{Fables, I, i8. Wright.) 
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It must not be thought that, because he loved 
the old writers, he worked in their style. And fond 
as he was of many a word of times gone by, ho knew 
how to keep this side of archaism, notably in his 
fables. But the familiar manner of their writing, 
in great part, has aged more quickly than the 
grand manner of the same epoch. 

The familiar style quickly shows signs of use, like 
everything in this world which does much service. 
Grammarians who would fix it labour in vain. It 
changes because it is alive. Movement is a condition 
of life. So it comes about that such and such a 
form employed by La Fontaine as being the more 
usual, has become strange to us. Flouet for fitiet - 
thin, fine; and etrett for etroit —narrow, are 
examples of this. Propel is particularly instructive : 

“ Certain nn per as^ez fropette 
Et sa clumbiierc P^uette 
Devoient avoir dcs coltillons.’* • 

To-day we say propret and not propel. But sec 
W'hat one finds in the Diclionnaire de Trevoux 

(1771)- 

Pfopely propette instead of proprety ette, adj. dim. 
of propre. Propel only is in use. 

So we may see that the poet in using propelte 
was not indulging in archaism. .It is not so in 
various cases which I will here point out. 

The adverbs jd for dejd\ (already), lors for 
alorst (then), dedans for dans^ (in), encore que for 

• “ A pretty niece, on whom he doted 

And eke her chambermaid, should be promoted 
By being newly petticoated.” 

{Fables. VII, 11. Vr '>ght.) 


t FabUs, IX, 10. 
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iiV» (although) Were going out or use'Wi®^ 
La Fontaine wrote, and these lend something 
marotiqui\ to his style. Devant que was already of 
yesterday when our author employed it. 


“ II pria Ic chcval de I’aider quelque; 

Auircmcnt il mourroit devant qu’c&tTfs a la riUc.” X 


Avecque in three syllables was no longer the 
fashion. 

Avecque Ticn-ct-raien, son pere.” § 


And while La Fontaine was giving the preposition 
three syllables in his fable, Racine, who was revising 
his Thehaide^ was removing, as far as he could, the 
trisyllabic form. In 1664 he had written : 

“ Mais pourquoy done sortir avecque vostre armee? 

Quel est ce mouvement qiii m’a taut alarmee ? ” || 


When he prepared his edition of 16S7, he struck 
out these two lines and replaced them with : 

“ Mais que prcicndicz-vous ? Et quelle ardeur soudaine 
Vous a fait tout a coup descondre dans la plaine? 


• Dedication. t Of Marut. 

X “And begged the horse a little help to give. 

Or otherwise he could not reach the totra.’’ 

(fables, VI, 16. Wright.) , 

§ “ With Thine-and-Mine her stingy . . . father.” 

(Fables, VI, 20. Wright.) 

(I “ But why then, sally forth with this your host in armsf 
What may this movement be that causes such alarms ? ” 

(ThibaUe, Act I, sc. iii.) 

IT “ But what is your pretence ? What sudden heat thus gains 
Your will that you should straight descend upon the plsdat,” 

(Tbibalde, Act I, sc. iU.) . 
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I am aware that old Corneille presenred the form 
avecque even in his latest tragedies; but he cared 
little about being in the fashion. 

As for La Fontaine’s poetry, if it comes aboilt 
that he is attiied in the fashion of his grandmother’s 
day, like Sleeping Beauty, it is involuntary as in 
her case, or at any rate without seeming to mind; 
and again like her, with the utmost grace. 

Our fable-teller generally took his diction from 
the people. If anyone went to consult Malherbe 
about the value ol a word he told them to go and 
listen to the country folk at the Port au P'oin. 

La Fontaine let nothing escape him that he heard 
in street or countr}^-side. His chief source, and his 
richest, and the one that never failed him, was the 
tongue of the populace. He draws from it such 
expressive woids as Itpee* ** and soiiffleur.\ This last 
means alchemist. 

“ Souffleur sc dit d’un chtreheur dt pitrrc philosophiquc, qui i 
un fourneau et qui convcrtit son bicn en charbon a la pcrsuasinu 
de quelqucs charlatans qui lui font entendre qu’ils ont dc beaux 
secrets ” (Furctierc) 

This excellent word, wdiich depicts so well, is 
an old one. It is in a fourteenth-ccntuiy text 
quoted by Littre: 

** ImUsscz fourncaux, vais«caux dners 
Dc CCS soufflevTs fiilx t* prrvers ” J 


• A sup, mouthful 
t Bellows-blowcr ” (Wright ) 

** Souffieur is used for a seeker iftur the philosopher’s stone, 
who has a furnace, and converts his all into fuel, at tl i j t rsu* urn 
of charlatans who make him believe that they ha\t wonderful 
•ecrcts ” (Furctidre ) 

t Let be the furnaces and di\ ers vessels 

Of alchemists untruthful and misled ” (Nat. a I’al'h ) 
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La Fontaine uses the word in the contemptuous " 
sense that befits it: 


“ Charlatans, faiscurs d’horoscope 
Quittez les cours des princes de I’Europe; 
Einmenez avec vous les souffieurs tout d*un temps. 


He lost no chance of borrowing from popular 
speech any good descriptive expression, such as 
tirer ses gf£gues\ (pull up one’s boots) or evfiler ia 
venellel (thread the path). Both terms arc proverlnal, 
and amount to s^enfuir (take flight or flee). But 
s^enfuir is not descriptive, whereas enpler la veneUe 
is a picture in itself. Attendre chafe-ckute la 
ported is an expression full of colour. And notice, 
too, sentir le fagof^ and porter habit de deux 

paroisses. 

** Quoique, ainsi epic la pie, il faille dans ces lieux 
PoTUr habit de deux paroisses*^ If 


Here is M. Lorin’s explanation of this expression: 
“ In old days beadles wore a coat,^ or rather, a 
robe whose colour indicated the parish to which 


• “ Ye horoscopers, waning quacks, 

Please turn on Europe's courts your backs ^ 

And take . . . the bellows-blowing alchemists.” 

'JabUs, II, 13. Wright.) 

t Fables^ II, IS* 

I Ibid.^Xn, 17. 

^ Hoping for some windfall. Literally, that someone may drop 

his cloak.” _ 

I! Smell of heresy. Because heroiics were burnt, {tables, IV 

19.) 

<11 “ But still, if one would meet success, 

Of different parishes the dress 
He, like the pie, must wear.” 

{Fables, XII, 11. Wrigh^ / 
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they were attached. When, as the result of some 
particular agreement, two parishes were united in 
one, the beadle’s robe w'as, as to one-hall, ot the 
colour of the suppressed parish, as to the other bah, 
of the parish preserved.” 

‘‘ I can remember seeing in my young daj s, 
beadles who wore their parti-stiiped coats. Potter 
un habit de deux parois^es means, accordingly, to 
wear the colours of tw’o masters, and figiirati\< ly, 
to trim, or try to please tw*o factions. . . . M'his 
phrase, tvhich is proverbial, is amusingly applied 
to the magpie, wJiose plumage is, in fact, of opposite 
siiades, black and wliite. One speaks jestingly, 
moreover, ol a habit de deux parois^e^ or de trente-' 
six parotsses (thirty-six parishes), in icfcrente to an 
old coat that has been patched with bits of dilferent 
colour or shade.”* 

Ronsard says to the would-be poet: “ You must 
frequent tlie company ol woikmen of every tiadi, 
of the calling of the sea, of the arts of venery and 
falconry, and particularly of artisans wlio employ 
fire, goldsmiths, metal-founders, blacksmiths, and 
metal-workers, and you w’ill get from them m.iny 
an excellent and vivid figure of speech, and tJie 
right names used in crafts, and this w'ill enrich your 
w^ork, and perfect it, and render it the more 
pleasing.”t 

The advice was good: La h ontaine, doubtlc ss, 
did not know that it was given by Ronsard; but 
he, Jean, gave himself the same good counsel, and 
followed it from inclination, for he was given to 
looking up w’ords everywhere that had been well 
imagined, and proved in use. 

• Focabulane four La fonfatne^ p. 128. 

t Ahrigi de Vart pbHique /ranfats. 
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Furetiere, who had been La Fontaine^s friend 
before he became his enemy, and who made the 
best dictionary that could be made in those days, 
was awake and sensible to everything fitting and 
forcible in the language of occupations. It annoys 
him to see the liberal professions so little versed ’ 
in tlic artisan’s vocabulary. “ A mathematician,” 
he says, “ who wants to speak of the fulcrum of a 
lever, has recourse to Greek, and calls it hypomocleofty 
because he does not know what the workmen call 
it, and that is, orgueil or pride The example is 
chosen by a great grammarian, and the word 
orgueil is very happily imagined. 

One know^s that trnetie (vencry) was an art, and 
a very noble one. I mean because it was the 
pursuit of noblemen. To say the truth, I find little 
tliat is generous feeling in a stag-hunt, and see 
nothing noble in killing a timid and inoffensive 
animal which is straightway dismembered and cast 
to the hounds. But that docs not come in here. 
The nobility killed the stag according to set rules: 
these rules were many and strict: Chailes the 
Ninth’s huntsman, le Sieur du Fouilloux, set them 
forth in a methodical treatise. Du Fouilloux 
speaks the language of the chase, and it is a very 
precise language, and therefore good. Now, La 
Fontaine knew the language of the chase as well as 
Du Fouilloux did, and, at necessity, spoke it 
faultlessly. 

In Les Fdcheux is a long passage full of hunting 
terms; Moliere, they say, learnt them from M. 
de Soyccourt, a great hunter, and a great fdcheux* 

I do not know if Soyccourt gave the fabulist lessons 


* An annoying person, a bore. 
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in the same subject; it is enough for me to know 
that he fully possesses the matter. 

“ L’ammil charge d’ans, \icux cei f et dc itx cars 

Tn suppose un plus jeunc, tt 1 oblige pnr force * 

V presenter aux cliicns une nouvt Uc amorce 
Que dc raisonnemens pour conser\er scs lOurs' 

I e rctour sur ses pas, les raalicts, Ics tours 
1 1 It cDan fy ct cent sfatagemes, 

Digncs dcs plus glands cIh fs, dignes d'un mtillcur sort * 
On le dtchire apres sa mort 
Ce sunt tons ses honneurs siiprcnifs * 

(III ontaine Discours a Mmr 1 1 Sabliere ) 

Dix corSy mppo^er, cham^i arc terms of vtnery. 
The stag oi di^ cors (a stag of ten) is a sevcn-yeii 
stag; \\c come upon it igain in Ler /< chux 

“Nous rorulusnic? i )us d'attachcr nos iflorts 
Sur un Ctrl qu’au chacun noub divnt cerf dix tors ” 

Supposer (^to hunt counter, or change) amounts to 
a substitution, and needs no explanation. The 
change came about, when the beast managed to 
supposer or substitute another in liis place 

All this is well expressed. And he calls dogs by 
their right names, and knows i?\hat is a hmier or 
leash-hound, a 7 ndun or mastiff, a basset^ or basset- 
hound, that hce is the bitch of this hound, and 

• “ An ancient st ig of antl< s ten, 

He puts a younger in his place, 

All fresh, to \^earj out the chase 
What thought for one that me rtly grazes f 
The doublings, turnings, windings, ma/cs, 

The substituting frcsh» r bait, 

W ere worthy of a man of State— 

And worthy of a better fate 

To j leld to rascal dogs his breath 

Is all the honour of his death ' (Wright ) 
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what, properly speaking, is the canaille. Let us 
stop a moment at this last term : we come across 
it twice in the Fables. ; 


Et chacun de tirer, Ic mastin, la canailUi 
A qui micux mieux; ils firenl tous ripaille.” * 

“ . . .11 prcnd trois chiens dc taille 
A luy depcnscr moins, mais a fuir la bataille. 
Lc troupeau s’en scntit; et tu te seiitiras 
Du choii do scmblablc canailUJ* t 


In these two passages the word canaille is taken 
in its etymological sense; canaille derives from 
the Italian cane (dog), and designates dogs of small 
size, terriers and the like. We find in our author 
examples of the same word used in its figurative 
acceptation, which is, by far, the more usual. 
Notably, it is applied to a child who has tumbled 
into the water and is admonished by his pedagogue 
in most untimely fashion. Instead of fishing him 
out, he calls him a monkey— hahouin —and thereto: 

“ Que les parens sont malheurcux, qu’il faille 
Toujours vciller a scmblablc canaille ! ” J 

So this poor child is dubbed “ monkey ” and 
** puppy ” ere he is restored to dry ground. To 
return to our hunting-dogs. They have their 

* “ . . . Then follow mastiff, cur, and pup, 

'nil all is cleanly eaten up.” {Fables^ VIII, 7.) 

t " . . . took three dogs to watch this cattle 
Which ate far less, but fled from battle 
His flock such counsel lived to rue, 

As doubtlessly, my friend, will you. ...” 

{Fables, VIII, l8. Wright.) . 

t “ Alas! their lot I pity much • ' ? 

Whom fate condemns to watch o’er such.” 

{Fables,!, Wright.) . 
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proper designations^ and are cUstinguished from one 
another by character, virtue, or vice. 

In the Fables there is one called Miraut (IV, 4), 
another called Bnfaut (IX, 14). Miraut comes 
from mirer —to gaze. He is the dog with sluip 
sight, who spies the game. Bnfaut is from hrtffer 
to eat greedily— bouifer. He is a greedy dog. 

Falconry was an art, like venery, and had, like 
venery, its laws and its vocabulary. The fabulist 
knows the falconer’s language, wdien he says : 

•*LIle a\oit Hitc 1.1 pcrfide mac lime 
Lorsque, se renenntrant <!ous U matn dc l*oueau, 
till sent son onp:lc malme,” * 

and gives the kite a wain or hand^ he does as all 
have done who have wiittcn of hawking. Gorge- 
chaude is a picturesque term proper to falconiy. 
The fabulist employs it figuratively : the frog, wlio 
leads away the rat: 

“ Pretend qu’dle en fera gorgf-ebaude ct cnrrr ” t 

The gorge-chaude is the prey, still warm and 
quivering, given to the falcon, the gerfalcon, the 
peregrine, and all birds of the chase, as their 
reward. 

La Fontaine speaks of village matters as a villager, 
and treats country things as a countryman. And 
so he is always true to life. He uses, as occasion 
serves, long-established words, of the earth, earthy: 

* ** She thus escaped the fowler’s steel. 

The hawk’s mahgnant claws to fed ” (Fsbles, VI, i*; > 

t “And pledged a dinner worth his eating ” {labUs, IVh 7 ; 

In English falconry gorge The text explauio ■* jis Matn in 
English terminology was “ pounce ” 
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he says faire Paoilt (August) for harvesting, which 
is the chief business of the month of August; 

“ Remuez vostre champ qu*on aura fait P<mst” • 


Corn is a general expression—there is corn and corn: 
la touzelle is one kind. He uses touzelle (an early 
wheat) as a poet may, who is exact in his diction. 


“ L*oust arrive, la touzelle cst siee.” t 


I would remark here that general descriptive 
terms lend vagueness to a recital; particular 
terms lend precision, and sharpen the definition. 
Buff on advised the use of general expressions, but 
Buffon was not a teller of tales. His care was to 
ennoble the speech he employed. The poet who 
would paint from nature will do rather as La 
Fontaine did : he will prefer the terms that denote 
the family, to those that denote the species, or 
even a variety of the species. 

La touzelley to come back to it, is a corn that has 
no beard; and, seeing that the old verb touzer meant 
shear, or shave, we may suppose that touzelle meant 
what is tonduey glabre, tliat is, shaven, or smooth. 

Fourche’-fiere is also of the country-side. 

“ Un chien de cour Parreste: cpieux ct Jourches fiens 
L’ajustcnt de toutes mani^res.” + 


• “ . . . the harvest past, 

Turn over every inch of sod.” {Tables^ V, 9. Wright.) 
t “ August here, the corn is cut.” 

(Tales. Le DiabU de Papefiguiire^ 

“ Siee ”=sciee = cut with the sickle, 
t “ . . . the dogs rush out 
• • • • • 

. . . rustic spears and forks of iron 
The hapless animal environ.” 

{Fdblesy IV, 16. Wright.) . 
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Is tills furca. Jerrea or Jurca jera ; an iron forJ^V 
or a cruel fork ? There is no knowing. The word 
is from Picardy’, and in Picardy they say fier for fer 
(iron) and fierrer for ferrer (to shoe a horse). 

La Fontaine frequented the cabaret in tfie 
Place St. Jean in the days when the Plaideurs was 
performing : who knows but that he may have 
whispered to Racine some of the jargon used by 
those practitioners. 

Racine had been at law, and the documents 
served upon him ought to have taught him at bis 
own expense the idiom of the Courts. But it is 
enough to read the Will expounded by Msop to see 
til at our poet knows legal language. 

** 11 faut que chaque sa^ur sc charge far traiti 
Du tiers payable a volonii^ 

Si inicux n^aime la mere en erter une rente.* 


This savours of the Courts. We have known 
him speak as a huntsman, as a hawker, as a labourer, 
and now he talks like a judge. He is of all trades. 
To speak of love like a man of fashion can hardly 
be included in such, but nevertheless this good 
man speaks that language readily. 

He is a little precious, and is not sparing of his 
charms, his attractions, and his flames., words which, 
after all, sound better in a fable than in a tragedy. 
And he does not fail to call his love a shepherdess, 

“ . . . change les bois, change Ics lieux 
Honorez par les pas, idairez par les yeux 
De raiinablc et jeune bergere 


• it 


Wc hold it just the daughters each should pay 
One third to her upon demand 
Should she not choose to have it stand 
Commuted as a life-annuitv.” 

{Fables, ri, 20. Wright.) 


D 
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Pour qui, sous le fils de Cjrth^ 

}e servts engag6 par mes premiers sermens.*’ * 

Some there are who find afiFectation in terms that 
tell of woods lighted by the eyes of a young woman; 
but if all eyes are constructed to receive light, 
there are some that seem to give it forth, and the 
poet has but transferred a charming impression 
into charming verse. He says further that he 
served under Venus* son. It is a way of his to liken 
love, now to war, now to the chase, now to angling. 
His contemporaries did just the same. 

Nothing should be neglected that may be of use. 
It is a maxim of economy that applies to every kind 
of goods, to all chevance\ (to speak our author’s 
tongue) and to the treasures of speech as to aU 
wealth. When a word of sound worth has un¬ 
happily lost its primitive sense, and is no longer 
used save in its particular and perverted accepta¬ 
tion, a writer who knows his business will restore 
to it the full scope and amplitude of its first signifi¬ 
cation. Racine did this when he restored to the 
word reliques its wider meaning of remains at a 
time when the word, confined to language of 
devotion, no longer applied to anything but the 
venerated ashes and bones of the saints. 

“ Ils s’arrestent, non loin de ces tombeaux antiques 
Ob des rois ses ayeux sont les froides reltques'* t 


* (For what treasure would I change) 

. The woods, each spot I once did prize, 

Graced bv the step, and lighted by the eyes 
Of that young shepherdess beloved and won 
When I was votary of Venus’ 8on.”(— Fablts, IX, 2.) 
t Chevance^**lt bicn qu’on a one’s worldly goods, 
t ** Then stops, not far from those old tombs that mark , 
Where lie the ashes of his roval sires.” 

(Phidre, V. 6. BoswelL) 
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** This word reliques is beaiitifnl and sonorous/’ 
wrote Andre Chenier, on the margin of his copy of 
Malherbe’s poems. Racine, who knew treasure for 
what it was, and did not let it escape him, tw^ce 
took it into use. What Racine did for reliques^ 
La Fontaine did for hostie, and with equal felicity. 
This word, meaning victim^ had come to be confined 
to that victim of all others, Jesus Christ, offered to 
men under the species of bread. Our poet gave 
new life to this fine term : 

“ Du celeste courrouz tous furent les hosttes” • 

Hostie here is synonymous with victime. But 
victime would be less rare and not make so fine a line. 

A writer of great excellence may, on the other hand, 
afford new extension of meaning to certain words, 
and find an unsuspected application fora phrase. The 
word joncheey for example, properly designates a 
scattering of leaves, flowers and twigs on the earth. 

“ £n prodiguant dessus mille fleurs ^anche<6s 
Pour cacher notre meurtre i I’abri dts jonch^rs.** i 

La Fontaine had the art to give this word a 
figurative turn which is both singular and apt, in 
applying it, not to fallen leaves, but to the dead 
rats killed in the field of battle. 

** La principale jonchee * 

Fut done des prindpaux rats t 

• “ All were victims of the divine wrath.” 

(Philemon et Bauas.) 

t ** And prodigal of flowers profusely strown. 

We hide our murder under leaves downthrown.” 

(D*Aubign^. 7Ta<*tques, II.) 

t ** And so the captains fled^ 

As well as those they led; 

The princes perished, all. ...” 

{FabUs, IV, 6 Wright.) 
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We can pick out from La Fontaine’s work a great 
number of terms applied in a way at once apt ^nd 
provoked by the occasion, A lunettiere is a woman 
wljo sells spectacles; La Fontaine uses the term 
for a woman who wears them. And why not ? 

** II s*cn fallut bieii pen 
Que Ton ne vist tomber la lunetihe." * 

This brings us back to Rabelais, who applies 
lunettihe to the ear that carries them. 

“ Je tc donneroys, respondit le maichand, un coup d’espe^ tur 
ceste aureillc lunctihe.^^ t 

To our poet has been imputed the invention of 
the word poulaille^ which is not in the Dictionnaire 
de VAcademie fran^aise; but La Fontaine was 
born too late for that. Polaille was already in 
existence in the thirteenth century. Littre gives 
an instance drawn from the Livre des metiers —the 
Book of 1 rades. 

Poulaille is in Froissart : 

“Et leur apportoit-on des village*} environ toutes sortes de 
douceurs, fruits, beurre, foulatUes^ ct autres clioses.” X 

La Fontaine used the word nagee to express the 
movements of an animal progressing in the water. 

** Car au bout de quclques nasties 
Tout son scl se fondit si bicn. . . .” § 


• ‘‘ 'ITii* be-spectarb d woman was wry n< arly S( r n to fall.” 

(Tales. Les Lunettes^ 

t “ I would give thee,” answered the dealer, “ a sword-stroke 
on that spectacled lug ot thine.” {pantagruel, IV, 5. Smith.) 

t “ And brought them from the villages round about all sorts 
of offerings, fruit, butter, poultry, and other things.” 

(Froissart, II, ii.) 

“ For after a few strokes the salt melted, etc. ...” 

{FabUs, II, 10.) 
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He is speaking of a donkey, and in reference to 
a donkey the poet could not speak of hrassess,* 
Nagit is not found in any text anterior to the Fables, 
but if La Fontaine was the first to write this woyd, 
he may well have heard it in some country district. 
It is a good word, and likely of popular formation. 

The same may be said of besacier. It is only 
found in the Fables. 

“ Le fabriquutcur souverain 
Nous area bisacters tous de mesme maniac/’ t 

But any simple villager seeing a beggar with his 
wallet standing at the door of a farm, or at the 
iron gate of a mansion, might call a beggar a 
hesacicr or pouch-bearer, before ever the word was 
written or printed. We must not forget that it is 
the people that make the language. 

Daubeur fiom dauber —^to strike, mock at, is, 
equally, a word that must be credited to the 
populace. 

** Mcasicuis Ics courtisans, cessez de tous dctruire; 

Faites, si vous pouvez, voslre cour sans vous nuire, 

Le mal se rend chez vous au quadruple du bicn, 

Lcb dauheuTs ont leur tour d*une ou d’autre manicre.” t 

There remains only the word fabuUste to consider, 
as the invention of La Fontaine. It was the 
opinion of Lamotte, who says very justly of this 
term, The word was established by La Fontaine, 

• Brassies would mean strokes with the arms, Nage e from nager 
«»to swim. 

t Kind heaven has made us all wallet-bearers.” 

{Fables, I, 7. Wright.) 

t ** Beware, ye courtiers, lest ye gain 

By slander’s arts, less power than pain,” etc. 

(Fables, VIII, 3 Wright.) 
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in whose domain it was to bestow such names.” 
When a woman of wit called La Fontaine not her 
fabuliste but her fahlier^ there was a touch of 
n^alice present. She meant that the good man 
bore fables as a tree bears fruit, and produced 
apologues as an apple tree apples.* 

La Fontaine, then, a great user of words, 
invented very few. It is a thing to be remarked 
that good writers are generally sparing of neologisms. 
The well of our common speech suffices them. 
Some writers do not stir its deeps to their own 
profit so cleverly as others. Whether from lack of 
labour or necessary genius, many do not find what 
they want. La Fontaine drew forth treasures. 

I have laid weight, several times, on proper 
names, for whether they designate man, beast, or 
locality, proper names help as much as common 
ones to lend character to the style and life of the 
phraseology. 

I will say nothing about mythological names, 
such as Zephyr^ Jupiter^ Venus^ the Loves and the 
Graces^ etc., which appear frequently in the Fables. 
La Fontaine, in employing them, in no way differs 
from writers of his period. Shall I make an 
exception of Phaeton, used as a generic name for 
cliariot-driver, and ironically applied to a thick¬ 
headed carter ? 

“ Le Phaeton d*une voi*-ure a foin.” t 

This expression, passably burlesque, is not 
noticeably original. Without looking far a-fidd, I 
find its analogue in Boileau : 

• apple. apple-tree. 

So Fable s=fablier. 

t “ The Phaeton who drove a load of hay.” 

{Fables, VI, i8. Wright.; 
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** Car i peine let coqt cosunen^ant lent ramage, 

Auront de cris aigus frapp<^ le voiiinage, 

Qu’nn affreaz sermrier, laborteux Fulcatn, 

De cent coups de marteaux va me fcndre la tetc.” • 

The two turns of speech I am now going to cite 
are, on the contrary, quite in the poet’s manner. 

“ La gent marha^tuse 
Gent fort sotte et fort peureuse, 

S*a]la cacher sous les eaux.’* f 

Marecageux commonly means that which is in 
the nature of a maricage, or marsh —marshy. But 
in the Fable of the frogs it means inhabiting the 
marshes. This is invention, something new 
Moutonniere creature is equally an invented term, 
and still more happily so. That is moutonmer — 
sheepish, which partakes of the nature of moutons or 
sheep. But to qualify a sheep thus, the sheep itself, 
a sheep of the sheepicst, is to be original. 

“ Sur I’animal beslant a ces mots il s’abat. 

La moutonmhe criature 

Pesoit plus qu’un fromage; outre que sa toison 
Estoit d’une epaisseur e\trtmc.” % 


• “ No sooner Have the cocLs, in Tocal mood, 

With their shrill outcry roused the neighbourliood, 
Than the dread blacbnuth, Laborious Vulcan . . . 
With hundred hammer-blows must split my head.” 

(Boileau. Satire VI.) 

t “ The marshy folk, a foolish race and timid, 

Made breathless haste to get from him hid.” 

{Fables,lll,^. Wright.) 
t ** And on the creature bleating 

He settled down. Now, sooth to say 
This sheep would weigh 
More than a cheese, 

And had a fleece, etc. . . ” 

{Fables, II, 16 Wright.) 
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Once more we must return to Panurge, and his 
sheep. You have heard Panurge, in the passage I 
quoted a while back, ask whether there remained 
“ any sheepish soul.” La Fontaine remembers the 
passage, and copies the expression : 

“ Qu’un scul mouton se jette cn la riviere, 

Vous ne verrez nullc amt moutonntt.rc 
Rcstcr au bord.” * 

You will perhaps be surprised to hear vaunted as 
original in La Fontaine, expressions first forged 
by Rabelais. But the fabulist had the art to mark 
them with his own mark and make them his own. 
I'he greatest makers of language can do no more, 
and even that is one of the happiest capacities of 
genius. 

I will quote an example of this happy capacity 
of the poetic order. 

La Fontaine says: 

“ . . . O belles, evitez 
Le fond des bois et leur vasU silence.” t 

The epithet vaste —vast—applied to silence, 
makes it solemn. Herein lies the whole beauty of 
the line, which does but translate the fer vasta 
silentia of Lucan. Put pro fond in place of vasU^ 
and the line is hopelessly spoilt. 

An analogous example, from Racine, will help 
to make this plain. Phedre has taken poison ; she 
says, as she expires : 

* “ Let one sheep jump into the stream 
You will not bce a single sheepish soul 
Stay on the bank. . . (Talcs. L'Abbtsst.) 
t “ . . . 0 ye fair, avoid 

The depths of the woods, and their vast silence.” 

(Tales. La Clocbetu,) 
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** Le fer auroit d^ji^ tranche ma dettin^e. 

Mail je laissois g6iur la vertu soup9onn^. 

Yzy voulu, devant yous exposant mes remords, 

Par un chemin plus lent descendre chez les morts ” * 

The last line has obvious beauty; we have but 
to change two letters to make it but mediocie; put 

“ Par nn Lhemin plus lonq descendre chez les morts ” 

and the charm ib vanished. The whole charm 
came from the word lent (slow), which gave the 
path of the dead a kind of mysterious life, in¬ 
definable, profound. Great beauty in poetry may 
be at the same time beauty of the most delicate. 
But enough. The beauty of beautiful verse is 
better felt than explained. And I only promised 
consideration of certain words. I have said enough 
if I can fire younger people with the wish to look 
closer at those fables which they learned to lisp at 
their mother’s knees. 

They cannot re-read them, but they will make 
most precious discoveries, for these little poems, 
so telling and so subtly told, are full of matter. 
And I should be glad if these few remarks helped 
to further the love of our native tongue even 
among the elect. It has often undergone change, 
but each change brings with it a fresh beauty. In 
the thirteenth century, the Florentine, Brunetto 
Latini, adopted it as “ the most delectable ” of all. 
In 1396 an English grammarian could not sufficiently 

* “ the sword ere now had cut 

M)r thread of hfe, but slandered innocence 
Made its cry heard, and I resolved to die 
In * more hngenng way, confessing first 
My pemtence to you ” {Phidret V, 7 Boswell) 
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admire doulz fran^ois qui est, dit-il, la plus 
bMe et la plus gracious langage et plus noble parler 
(aprds latin d’escole) qui soit au monde, et de 
tOus gens mieux prisee et amee que nul autre.”* 

It has gained much in strength and scope since 
that day. Each generation has enriched it with 
vocables which bear witness for all time to the 
thoughts, the passions, the joys, the sufferings, 
born of the efforts of millions of mankind. It has 
come down to us then, richly burdened, from age 
to age, at great cost and great travail, and this 
patriotic heritage is dear to every soul that cherishes, 
for France, a love made greater and more resplendent 
by understanding. 

• “ Sweet French, which is,” he says, “ the fairest and most 
gracious speech and the noblest tongue (after the l<atin of the 
schools) that may be in the world, and prized and loved by all 
peoples beyond all other.” 



MOLltRE 



LTRR£ is a Parisian. Jean Poquelin, 
tapiser, and son of a tapiser, and 
whose brothers were also t^isers, 
having taken to wife Marie Cresse, 
a tapiser’s daughter, had a son hy 
her before the nine months had 


gone by. The child, born hard by the market, in a 
house in the Rue Saint-Honore where Poquelin had 
his shop, was baptized on January 15th, 1622, and 
was called Jean, as was his father before him. After 
the ceremony Marie Cresse, his mother, put away 
in a tapestiy-covered coifer, for their safe-keeping, 
the robes in which the child had been christened. 


Jean Poquelin confidently reckoned on his son 
becoming a tapiser; he was destined to be the 
prince of comic poets. 

In the year 1631 Jean Poquelin’s younger 
brother, Nicolas Poquelin, tapiser in ordinary to 
the King’s household, yielded up his office in 
favour of his elder brother. The 'King’s tapisers 
w^re but eight in their office, and served quarterly, 
two at a time. Their service was, daily, to assist 
the valets of the Chamber in the making of the 
King’s bed; during the quarter in which they were 
on duty, they had charge of the furniture of the 
country chateaux where the Court chanced to 
sojourn, and they had the making of the royal 
furniture. They were, further, charged with the 
decoration of houses when processions went by. 
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Their wages amounted to three hundred lirres^ 
and they received thirty-seven livres ten sols bonus. 
Theirs was, therefore, an honourable and lucrative 
olhpe. Jean Poquelin was careful that it should be 
continued in his eldest son. 

Jean Poquelin had of his wife six children in less 
than eleven years, two of them dying at an early 
age. His house was well stocked with linen and with 
silver, and filled with tapestried furniture. Marie 
Cresse’s gowns were of grogran from Naples, 
ratteen from Florence, and of silken moire. She 
might adorn her in beautiful jewels, bracelets, 
necklaces, ear-rings of fine pearl, gold chains—and 
she had two watches, one in gold and enamel, and 
one in chased silver, and fourteen rings, set with 
diamonds, emeralds, and opals. Her chaplet of 
mother-of-pearl bore a SainuEsprit set with a 
diamond. The book-marker in her book of hours 
was embroidered in fine pearls. 

Madame Poquelin’s father, Louis de Cresse, had 
a fine country house in the High Street at Saint 
Ouen, with courtyard, stable, and garden. Jean 
Poquelin and his wife used to spend their Sundays 
there, in the summer season, and take their children 
with them. There they wanted for nothing, and 
there were even rods for the correction of their 
small boys and girls. 

Marie Cresse died in the month of May, 1632, 
in her thirty-second year, leaving behind in this 
• world four children, three sons and a daughter, 
the eldest child, Moliere, being hardly eleven years 
old. One year after, in May, 1635, Jean Poquelin 
took to himself a second wife, Catherine, daughter 
of Eustache Fleurette, merchant and bourgeois of 
Paris. Was Catherine Elmire or Beline? None 
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can say. But she was not long on the scene. She 
gave her husband two daughters; Catherine in 
1634 and Marguerite in 1636, and ^ed in childbed 
November 12th, 1636. , 

Of Moliere’s youth we know little with cer¬ 
tainty. Having learnt his letters, he passed into 
the shop and was employed there in expectation 
of the time when he should be of an age to 
succeed his father as Keeper of the Furniture 
and valet de chambre to the King, the office 
whose continuance was assured him. His maternal 
grandfather, Louis de Cresse, was a playgoer, 
it is said. But there was nothing extraordinary 
in that. Boursault says, “All the merchants to 
be found in the Rue Saint-Denis repair regularly 
to the Hotel de Bourgogne for the first performance 
of whatever is given there.” A character in the 
comedy of Zelinde remarks: “ Most merchants of 
the Rue Saint-Denis are fond of the play, and some 
forty or fifty of us go, as a rule, to every first 
performance.” The Rue Saint-Denis stood, in 
common parlance, for all that commercial quarter 
where were the businesses of the Poquelin and 
Cresse families. In 1636, the shop and establish¬ 
ment of Jean Poquelin was at the corner of the 
Rue Saint-Honore and of the Rue des ViciUes- 
E^uves, in a house whose sign was the Pavilion des 
Singes, or Monkey-House. Not far off, in the 
Rue Mauconseil, was the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
built in 1548 by the Brotherhood of the Passion. 
The Sieur Cresse and his grandson therefore had 
the play at their doors, and very likely could 
witness it for nothing. Indeed, Sieur Pierre 
Dubout, tapiser in ordinary to the King, like 
Poquelin, was senior-master of the Brotherhood of 
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the Passion. When the^ let their hall^ the brothers 
reserved for themselves, and their relations and 
friends, a box and upper seats above the box. If, 
as»‘we may suppose, Dubout was on good terms with 
Poquelin, the young Moliere from one or other of 
these places could feast his fill on Gros Guillaume, 
Gaultier Garguille, and Turlupin. 

Further, let us remember that Jean Poquelin’s 
father had two stalls in the enclosure of the Saint- 
Germain fair, and that his grandson may well have 
gone there to see the clowns. 

The young inheritor of the Poquelin fortunes 
apparently did not show sufficient aptitude for the 
hereditary calling, for his father decided to give 
him the costly education that opened to a young 
bourgeois of the time the possibility of making 
money in a professional calling. It is said that the 
grandfather, Louis de Cresse, prompted this move. 

After he was fifteen years of age, the young 
Poquelin pursued a course of lectures, as non¬ 
resident scholar, at the College of Clermont, where 
the Jesuits taught the children of the highest 
families in the Kingdom. As we know, the Fathers 
had their scholars perform in Latin, but it is going 
too far to suppose, as some have done, that MoUere’s 
taste for and knowledge of the boards was due to 
these exercises. The ingenuous author of the 
preface of 1682 would have us admire Moliere’s 
excellence in all things, even in his college days: 

His success in his studies was such as might well 
attend on such a blessed genius as was his. He 
was a good humanist, and became a still greater 
philosopher. His inclination to poetry led him to 
read the poets with a particular solicitude; he was 
perfect master of them, and above all, of Terence.” 
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At tills period^ the course of philosoph7 extended 
over two years, after which the student must 
sustain a thesis in Latin. But this ceremony was 
attended by considerable expense, and it is possible 
that Poquelin, like other fathers, did not find it 
convenient that his son should take this onerous 
degree. After the two years’ philosophy, followed 
a year of theology, and then a year or two years of 
canon-law. After that the student went to Orleans, 
not for further study, because this was generaUy 
in vacation time, but to take out his certificates in 
the one or the other faculty. Payment, again, was 
the essential thing, and a learned man was one who 
had paid his fees. The young licentiate returned 
to Paris to be called to the Bar. 

Poquelin, it is said, followed the same classes as 
the Prince de Conti. But the usage of the day did 
not permit of there being any fellowship. But the 
son of the tapiser formed strong bonds of friendship 
with his fellow-student Chapelle. ChapeUe was the 
natural son of Luillier, the chief accountant, in 
whom his contemporaries found something of 
Rabelais, and with whom Gassendi used to stay 
when he visited Paris. The good priest ended by 
taking up his abode in this wealthy and liberal 
establishment. If Poquelin, as there is reason to 
believe, frequented the chief accountant’s house¬ 
hold, he met no doubt, as well as Gassendi, witli 
Bernier, Cyrano, and Renault, men of free, not to 
say licentious mind, and turned Gassendist and 
Epicurean. This was the period when he began, 
they say, a verse translation of the poem of Lucrece^ 
a fragment of which remains to us as a passage in 
the Misanthrope, 

It is allowed by his early biographers that he 
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E ursned his legal studies, and was received advocate. 

.e Boulanger de Chalussa7, in his ilomitey makes 
Moliere speak thus: 

, “ In the year forty, or maybe before, 

I came from college where 1 gathered lore; 

Then, fresh from Orleans and my degree. 

Behold me an advocate—no longer free, 

I pleaded for half a year at the Bar, * 

And law and rules of Court I followed far. 

But as later on my practice did lack, 

I quitted La Cujas without looking back ” * 

Are we to believe Grimarest when he says that 
Moliere, having finished his studies, was obliged, 
on account of his father’s advanced age, to ezercise 
for some time his office of furnisher in ordinary to 
His Majesty, and make a journey to Narbonne in 
the suite of Louis XIII ? The biographer is wrong 
when he speaks of the elder Poquelin’s great age, 
for he was then no more than forty-seven. But as 
there is otherwise proof that in 1642, when Louis 
XIII made his progress in the south of France, 
Jean Poquelin did not leave Paris, it may be that 
his son who had the reversion of the office, went 
in his place. And it is not impossible that in 
the course of this tour, somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nimes, Moliere may have met Bejart 
among a troop of players who performed in the 
King’s presence. 

Madeleine Bejart, the daughter of a minor 
functionary of the Courts, the usher to the Wardens 
of Lakes and Forests, was not kept, it seems, in 
very strict bounds by her father, who was over¬ 
burdened with debts and children. We find that 
when she was but eighteen, and when her family 

* tUmxre hypocendu ou les Midenns vtngfs, 1670, p. 95. 
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was without a penny, she was very precocious in 
her methods of money-getting. In 1638 she had a 
daughter by the Chevalier de Modene, an adven¬ 
turer, and the child was recognized by its father, 
whose lawful wife was still living. Marie Herve, 
Madeleine’s mother, acted as godmother. 

Madeleine Bejart was tail, good-looking, and 
red-haired. Moliere fell in love with her, left all 
for her sake, and joined the company. 

At the age of twenty-one, he became founder of 
the lUustre-Theitre. Our proud Madeleine, whose 
bent was for the stage, was the head and front of 
the undertaking. It was in the house of her mother 
that the agreement was signed on June 30th, 1643. 
The newly formed company was in need of a house. 
Nothing was better suited to their purpose than 
some small resort with a racquet-court attached. 
The players rented a ball-court at Metayers, near 
the Porte de Nesle, but it was necessary to convert 
the court into an auditorium. While this work 
was in progress, the troop went to Rouen to perform 
there during the fair held at the celebrations of the 
Pardon de Saint Romain, 

The Illustre-Theatre, which gave tragedy oftener 
than comedy, drew but small houses at the Porte de 
Nesle. The associated players, attributing their 
want of success to the situation of the hall, which 
was at a distance from the well-to-do quarter, 
rented another in a better neighbourhood at the 
Port St. Paul, at the sign of the Black Cross. But 
their bad luck followed them. In the empty 
theatre the benches gave way beneath the load of 
debt. Moliere who, as director, was responsible, 
was proceeded against for payment of a sum of a 
hundred and fifty-two livres, though the amount 
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was disputed. At any rate, Molidre, at the instance 
of Master Chandler Fausser, and in default of 
payment, was committed to the Chatelet, but he 
was soon released, thanks to bail given by the 
Sieur Aubry, the King’s paymaster. 

What was left of the ill-starred lUustre-TheStre 
combined with a company of comedians which the 
due d’Epernon was taking with him into Guyenne. 

Now at his seat at Cadillac, on the Garonne, and 
now at Agen, the duke provided theatrical per¬ 
formances for the entertainment of his Court. 
The duchess would be present, but it was really 
for Nanon de Lartigue that the entertainment was 
given. 

In 1650, the troubles at Bordeaux forced the 
due d’Epernon out of his Governorship. Thence¬ 
forth his players had plenty of time to parade 
themselves at the public fairs, and to attend the 
occasions when the Assemblies were held. It is 
not easy to follow them on their wanderings. We 
find Moliere at Nantes in the month of AprS, 1648. 
It is known that he went to Vienne, in Dauphine, 
but it is not known at what date. 

In 1653 he is at Lyons, and in the same year, at 
Pezenas, he meets again with the Prince de Conti, 
with whom he had been fellow-student in his 
college days. The Prince had little recollection of 
the tapiscr, now turned player. Madame de 
Calvimont, the Prince’s mistress, who had her 
establishment at La Grange, was minded to see the 
comedians, and the Prince commissioned M. de 
Cosnac, who was the keeper of the purse for his 
private amusements, to see to it. M. de Cosnac 
learned that Moliere and B^jart were in Languedoc, 
and ordered them to attend at La Grange. While 
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the compamr was making its arrangements in 
pursuance oi this order, another company, that of 
Cormier, arrived at Pezenas. The impatient 
nature of the Prince de Conti led him to engage 
this latter troop; and Cormier, it seems, had made 
interest with Madame de Calvimont. M. de 
Cosnac made respectful representations to the 
Prince: “I have engaged Moliere, and at your 
orders.” But the answer he received was, “ I have, 
since, engaged Cormier and his players; and it is 
more fitting that you should fail to keep your word 
than that I should fail to keep mine.” 

Moliere, however, came. And when he found 
that he was not wanted, he asked that he should 
at least be paid his expenses. M. de Cosnac thought 
this was but just, but he could not make the Prince 
do the right thing. Such ill-procedure annoyed 
Cosnac to such a point that he made up his mind 
to put Moliere and his comedians on the stage at 
Pezenas and to give them a thousand ecus out of 
his own pocket rather than break his word to them. 
As a matter of fact, his hope was that when the 
Prince should learn that they were performing in 
the town, he might be touched in his vanity, and 
grant them one performance on tl^e boards of 
La Grange. And that was what happened. “ This 
trocp,” says Cosnac, “ did not s.icceed, in its first 
performance, in pleasing Madame de Calvimont, 
nor, consequently, the Prince, although all the 
remainder of the audience held them to be infinitely 
better than Cormier’s company, both in their merit 
as actors, and by the sumptuousness of their 
wardrobe.” But some days later, they performed 
again, and Sarrazin, the Prince’s secretary, spoke 
to such effect, and worked so on the Prince, that he 
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retained Moliere and his players, and dismissed 
Cormier and his.* 

From the i6th December to the 31st March, 
*654, the Provincial Estates of Languedoc were 
assembled at Montpellier, and Moliere’s comedians 
went to that town to perform before these great 
gentlemen. They passed the greater part of the 
year 1654 at Lyons. The following year they were 
again at Montpellier for the fetes given in honour 
oi the Prince de Conti and his new princess, while 
the Estates were being held. While the carnival 
was in progress, Moliere and Joseph Bcjart, in 
conjunction with actors from another company, 
and also with certain gentlemen who were sitting 
in the assembled Estates, danced the ballet known 
as the Incompatibles in presence of their Highnesses. 
In one scene Moliere appeared as a poet, while 
Bejart was a painter; in another Bejart was a 
drunkard Moliere a fishwife. 

When the Estates had completed their session, 
Moliere and his comrades went back to Lyons, 
their favourite resort. It was at this time, probably, 
that he gave PEtourdi, his first piece. UEtourdi was 
a draw, and the takings were good, if we may 
believe the Sieur d’Assoucy who shared the harvest, 
and could not bring himself to leave the company 
which provided him with funds. When they left 
for Avignon, the monarch of burlesque took ship 
along with them down the Rh6ne, and paid his way 
in jokes. “ Since a man is never poor so long as he 
has friends,” said he, “ I, who am esteemed by 
Moliere, and count among my friends Bejart and 
all his house, in the devil’s despite ... 1 am richer 
and happier than ever I was.”t 

• Memoiffs ie Darnel de Cosnac, 
t Les Aventures de Monsieur d’Assoucy, 
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The troop was playing at Avignon when it 
received commands to betake itself to Pezenas, 
whither the Prince de Conti had convoked the 
Estates for the session of November 4th, 1655. • 

The Prince and Princess de Conti were lodged in 
the town house of the Grand Provost of Guyenne, 
M. d’Alfoncc, where the theatre was set up. “ The 
Bishops of Beziers, of Uzes, and Saint-Pons, in 
rochet and stole, the barons of Castries, of Villt- 
neuve and of Lanta, deputed by the Estates to 
carry their compliments to His Royal Highness the 
Piince de Conti, repaired to the mansion oT 
M. d’Alfonce, where the said Prince was lodged 
The Prince de Conti received them at the door of 
the vestibule facing the court, and, having invited 
them within, told them that he could not help 
receiving them where he did because the reception 
chamber was in great disorder on account of the 
theatricals: whereon, their compliments were 
made.” 

The prelates, who were kept kicking their heels 
in the vestibule in full canonicals, while actors 
occupied the inner apartments, were well capable 
of avenging themselves. Pavilion, the Bishop of 
Aleth, was at Pezenas, at the same,moment as 
Moliere. He sat among the assembled Estates, 
and took the occasion to wake the Pi ince’s conscience, 
and inspire him with the fear and avoidance of all 
bad company. Now Pavilion, the Jansenist, held 
that there was no worse company than players. 
He refused absolution not only to actors, but to 
their audiences. Fortunately for Moliere and I is 
troop, the Prince’s conversion was not wrought in 
a moment, and while grace was operating the 
comedians grew fat at the expense of the Estates. 
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They soon felt the result of the sentiments instilled 
into the Prince’s soul by the Bishop of Aleth. 

From Pezenas, true country of Cockaigne, the 
comedians and their baggage, not forgetting 
Assoucy, came to Narbonne. They stayed at 
Beziers during the session which opened there, 
November 17th, 1656, and Moliere put on the 
boards his Depit Amoureux, which was imitated 
from the Interesse of Nicolo Secchi. By way of 
Montpellier, Nimes, Avignon, and Orange (in all 
likelihood) the players reached Lyons, where they 
once more found theii patron, the Prince de 
Conti. But since the days at Pezenas the Bishop of 
Aleth had had his way with that sinful soul. The 
Prince wrote to the Abbe de Ciron : “ There are 
players here, a company formerly mine. I have 
let them know that they must leave, and you may 
believe me I have carefully avoided them.” 

When ill-luck visits us, the happier hour may be 
near at hand. The company being thus rebuffed 
betook itself to Dijon, and there found its earlier 
patron, the due d’Epernon, now Governor of 
Burgundy. From Dijon it went south again and 
performed at Avignon. Here Moliere fell in with 
Mignard, the painter, and formed friendship with 
him. 

The players passed the carnival of 1658 at 
Grenoble. Then it was that Moliere’s friends— 
and he had influential friends by now—counselled 
him to approach the capital. When Easter was 
gone by he set up at Rouen, to give his well-wishers 
time and occasion to work his introduction to 
Court. With an eye to establishing himself in 
Paris, he stayed there quietly for a little while. 
Madeleine B6jart exerted herself with the same 
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purpose. On Julf 12th, 1658, a deed was executed 
at Kouen whereby the Comte Louis de Talbouet 
ceded to her his occupation of the Marais tennis- 
court, at Paris, with all the boxes and theatrioal 
scenery. In this deed Madeleine Bejart is described 
as domiciled at Paris ** in the house of M. Poquelin, 
tapiser, valet de chamhre to the King.” So the 
father had forgiven his son for having turned actor 
and playwright. 

“ The Sieur de Moliere and his company,” 
writes La Grange at the head of his register, 
“ arrived in Paris in the month of October, 1658, 
and entered the service of Monsieur, the King’s 
only brother, who honoured them with his pro¬ 
tection and with the official style of His Comedians, 
and therewith a pension of three hundred livres 
for each player.” And the register bears in the 
margin the following: “ Note that the 300 livres 
have not been paid.”* Nevertheless, the protection 
of Monsieur had its value. It made it possible for 
Moliere to appear on the 24th October, 1658, 
before the Queen-Mother and the King on a stage 
set up in the guard-room at the old Louvre. The 
play was Ntcomede. 

The new players, says the Preface of 1682, did 
not fail to please, and the attractions’of the women 
plavers and their acting gave particular satisfaction. 
The tragedy over, MoHere “ came before the scene 
and having thanked His Majesty in a very modest 
manner for his goodness in overlooking the failings 
of himself and all his company, who had come in 
fear and trembling to face so august a gathering, 
he said that so desirous had they been of the 
honour of affording some pleasure to the greatest 

* Registre de La Grange. 
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monarch in the world, that the7 had forgotten 
that His Majesty had at his disposal originals of an 
excellence of which they could only furnish a very 
feeble imitation; but since He had condescended 
to have patience with their country bearing and 
rustic address, he would very humbly beg His 
Majesty to lend his countenance to a little enter¬ 
tainment of a kind that had won them some small 
reputation and had been found pleasing, in the 
provinces.” 

His complimentary address was so well turned 
and so well received, that all the Court applauded 
it, and there was still more applause for his little 
comedy, the Docteur Amoureux —or the Doctor in 
Love. It amused and surprised every one. The 
Doctor was played by Moliere. This farce, the 
Docteur Amoureux, which its author allowed to 
perish, was one of those composed during the visit 
to Languedoc. It can hardly have been a bad 
farce, since Boileau regretted its loss, and it was 
from Moliere’s hand. 

The King was pleased with his Brother’s company 
of players, and gave them, by way of recompense, 
the Petit Bourbon hall to perform in, alternately 
with the Italian Comedy. The hall, which was of 
very great size^ opened off the Louvre; so that 
they were virtually in the royal apartments. 

The public performances given the town by the 
new company, opened on November 2nd, with a 
tragedy of Corneille, and it is not a solitary example 
of Moliere’s fancy for donning the buskin. But 
his speech was affected by a catch in his utterance 
which unfitted him for heroic parts, and their 
success was not great until he gave his Etourdi and 
the Depit Amoureux, which were new to Paris. At 
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leasts Chalussay is pleased to say so, when he tells 
us in the person of Elomire : 

“ I came, preceded by my new renown, 

And gained the Salle de Bourbon for my own. 

There, with Heracltus, we opened house. 

Hoping a ready worship to arouse. 

Alas—^how unforeseen! Our hopes, belied. 

See no one charmed, but all dissatisfied; 

And this attempt I thought a masterstroke. 

Had well-nigh made me all attempts revoke. 

I tiied again, and making bold display 
With speech and placard, did what in me lay. 

But all in vain, I could not change their tune. 

After Herachus they hissed off Rodogune. 

Cinna the same. The C*i, to our regret. 

As well as Pompey^ with like treatment met. 

Affairs so bad, nor knowing how to mend *em, 

I sometimes thought to hang myself and end *cm. 

But, by a madcap stroke, in purest sport, 
instead o^ found’ring, found myself in port; 

Leaving the great Corneille for something less 
T gave r&iourdi with immense success. 

The play was scarce begun, nor had I far gone 
Halberd in hand with my amusing jargon. 

Shown my coat, hat, beard, and ruff, and all, 

When tempests of delight awoke the hall. ...” 

The malicious wag is obliged to own that 
PEtourdi was heard with pleasure, and that Moliere 
was received with plaudits both as author and actor. 

In 1659, at Eastertide, the company being 
invited by the Marechal de la Mailleray to the 
Chdteau de Chilly, gave the Depit Amoureux in 
presence of the King, Monsieur his brother, the 
nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, and the Queen’s maids 
of honour. The performance pleased the King, 
for on the 10th May Moliere was playing PEtourdi 
at the Louvre. 

Some months later, at the end of 1659, Moliere 
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gave the Precieuses Ridicules^ the first of his works 
in which contemporary manners were depicted^ for 
so far he had only given masques. In this first 
venture lie assailed an influential group of society. 

“ The piece tickled many,” says Loret, “ the wise 
as well as the foolish.” And the gazetteer says: 

“ I went, and paid my thirty sous. 

But had such feast of pleasant wit. 

For thirty francs I had been quit ” * 

A certain personage, who moved in inner circles, 
had enough weight, it appears, to stop the per¬ 
formance tor some days. But the piece, continued 
again on December 2nd, had unbounded success. 
Molicre’s enemies, by way of comforting them¬ 
selves, declared that the whole thing was due to 
his drollery as the comic actor; and Saumaise, in 
his preface to the Prhieuses ridicules nouvellement 
mises en vers^ allowed that Moliere might boast of 
being “ the most farcical player in France.” 

Public enthusiasm for the Precieuses ridicules 
was real and lasting. It had not diminished by the 
time of the reopening after Easter, 1660. On the 
29th July it was performed before the King at 
Vincennes, and on the 30th August following at 
the Louvre for ]Vlonsieur the King’s brother. 

The King witnessed it again at the Louvre on 
the 21st October, and yet again, five days later, at 
Cardinal Mazarin’s. Here is what Loret had to 
say of the performance: 

“ The players of His Highness the Prince 
Had a good day not long since. 

For the Cardinal, as it befell 
Who had not been feeling well. 


La Muse historique 
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When pain gave him interval 
Bade them, not into the hall, 

But the better to content him 
' In his own room—^thcy present him 

Nothing at all of your tragic stuff * 

But two comedies pleasant enough, 

L 'Atourdi, to wit, as it is called. 

Which often has held me enthralled, 

.Vnd the Marquis de Mascanllc 
Who is only a marquis at will— 

Wherein e\ery line of the play 
Holds something to make one fed gay, 

And many folk -vuy high placed 

Found both plays were quite to their taste. 

And by his particulai care 
For the author, good Moli6re, 

This most generous Emmence 
Made bestowal, in recompense 
To him and to all who are in his 
Troupe, of a handful of guineas. . . ." * 

The Cardinal was ill, and in his chair. The King 
stood, resting on the back of the chair. 

He ordered a gratuity of three thousand livres 
to be given to the company. Molicre gave his 
Cocu imagifiaire on ATay 28th, 1880. And thereafter 
His Highness’s players met with a reverse that 
La Grange speaks of as a hourrasque or sudden 
squall, and which came, we may allow,* like a storm 
from a clear sky. M. de Ratabon, supervisor of the 
Royal buildings, had the Petit Bourbon theatre 
pulled down, without advising the comedians, \\ho 
were painfully surprised. 

Their complaints reached the King’s ear. But 

• La Muse btstonquef 30th Oct., 1660. It is the first time that 
the Gazetteer names the poet and the way the name ib written 
(Molier, rhyming with particulier) shows that it was pronounced 
Main. 
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Monsieur de Ratabon replied that the site of the 
hall was wanted for the buildings at the.Louvrey 
and that as the fittings of the haU had been put up 
for tlie King’s ballets, and belonged to His Majesty, 
he had not thought it necessary to let consideration 
for the players stand in the way of the designs for 
the Louvre.” Whereupon La Grange notes, in 
his register, that Monsieur de Ratabon’s ill-natured 
intentions “ arc obvious.” But Monsieur, desirous 
of repairing the wrong done to his comedians, asked 
for the Palais-Royal lull for them. The King 
granted it to them, and M. de Ratabon was 
instructed to effect necessary repairs. La Grange 
enters in liis register another counterblast which, 
like the preceding ill-wind, was quickly to blow 
them good. On this occasion the ill-wind blew 
from the Marais quarter, from the comedians of the 
H6tcl de Bourgogne, who tried to gain over certain 
members of Monsieur’s company. “ But,” says 
La Grange, “ the players of His Highness stood 
firm; all the actors were attached to the Sieur de 
Molicre, tlieir leader, who had, in addition to his 
extraordinary merit and capacity, an attractiveness 
and candour of disposition which led them all to 
declare to him that they would share his fortunes 
and would never abandon him, whatever proposals 
were made them, and whatever advantages might 
offer elsewhere.”* 

'Phis says much in praise of Molicre, and there 
can be no further doubt of his goodness of heart 
and high-mindedness. 

While M. de Ratabon was pulling down the 
Petit-Bourbon, and doing up the Palais Royal, the 
company, without quarters for the moment, played 

* Rigistrt de La Grange. 
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at the Marechal de la Mailleraye’s, and at the 

houses of La Basiniere, the treasurer, the due de 
Roquelaure, the due de Mereoeur, and the Comte 
de Vaillae. • 

The Palais-Royal hall was handed over to the 
company in the early days of 1661. It was of great 
size and very fine. Cardinal Riehelieu had used it 
for the produetion of the tragedy of Mxrame^ and 
had given magnifieent performanees there. His 

Highness’s players opened it on January 20th, 1661, 
with the Cocu tmagxxiatre^ whieh was a suecess. 
Then the Prhieuses was revived, and brought in 
mueh money. 

On February 4tli !Moliere gave Don Game, 
Prince de Navarre, a tragi-comedy whose subject 
is from an Italian comedy of Cicognini’s, or imitated 
by Cicognini from the Spanish, and this failed. 
When it reached its seventh performance the 
receipts had fallen to seventy livres. Molieie with¬ 
drew the piece. lie was forced to say farewell to 
Melpomene, and measure himself no more against 
the author of Don Sancho, a renunciation whicli 
must have cost him something, for the Tragic 
Muse was his love. 

He resumed the comic sock and gave the Rcole 
des Maris on the June 24th, 1661. The favours of 
Thalia amply avenged the disdain of Melpomene. 
VRcole des Maris was played without interruption 
from the 24th June to the nth September. 

Loret, in his gazette, speaks of the “ conception 
so taking and so charming ” which is “ the delight 
of all Paris.” This time Moliere, as Nicolas says, 
captured every one’s good \\ord. And he had his 
play printed. UEcole des Marts is the first work of 
his that he put forth under his own hand, as he 
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says in the address to Monsieur which stands at 
the head of this comedy. 

Two months after this he produced a new piece 
■^^hich he had been pressed to write for the fete 
given the King by the Surintendant, Fouquet. In 
the foreword to the Fdcheux the poet says; “ Never 
was so precipitate an undertaking as this seen upon 
the stage ; it is something new, I well believe, that 
a comedy should be conceived, written, learnt, and 
produced, and all in fifteen days.” 

'fruth to tell, what the Sunntendant wanted from 
Molicre was less a play than a scries of scenes 
suitable for the introduction of the ballet move¬ 
ments Louis XIV so much delighted in. The 
divertissements for which the piece made a frame¬ 
work were marshalled by Beauchamp. Le Brun left 
the Campaigns of Alexander, to paint the scenery. 
Torelli did the stage machinery, and Pcllisson 
composed the prologue. 

Le^ Fdcheux was given on August 17th, 1661, in 
the gardens of Vaux, before the King’s Majesty. 
The Queen was with child, and could not bear him 
comj£ny. But a crowd of Princes and noblemen. 
Monsieur, Madame, and the Queen-Mother, lent 
thei»- presence at the fete. Molierc, in his Avertisse- 
mentn tells us himself that “ as soon as the curtain 
rose he appeared on the stage as a gentleman of the 
town, and addressing himself to the King, and 
speaking as one surprised, began to make excuses 
for his unsupported appearance, and for his lack 
of time and the necessary company which should 
have afforded His Majesty the amusement he 
seemed to expect.” At the same moment, a rock, 
from which sprang a score of watery sprays, changed 
to a shell, and thereout came Bejart as a naiad. 
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AH thought her charming, and she became the 
theme of verse: 

“Of fairer nymph you ne’er heard tell 
Than Bejart—^when, the other day • 

She showed herself within her shell 
All who saw her needs must say. 

Saw her thus within her shell, 

* Venus* self has come this way.* ** 

This nymph and Venus, on her mortal side, 
knew forty-three summers. She recited Pellisson’s 
prologue. Then Les Facheux was given, a perfect 
all-round performance, and received with frequent 
applause. The King, as it appears, was exceedingly 
delighted with the fun made in the play ot some 
of those in his train -wlio were applauding their 
counterfeit presentments without seeing the like¬ 
ness. 

La Fontaine, t\ho was present at these fetes at 
Vaux, wrote to his friend Maucroix five days 
afterwards, a letter, part prose and part verse, 
w^herein Moliere is valued at his just worth: 

“ Tins writer’s stvle 
Charms, at the moment, all the Court, 
llib name is known to all, in short. 

By now it’s left e’en Rome behind., 

It gives me ]oy, he's to my mind. 

For was he not our whilom choice, 

When we agreed, with single voice. 

In rranee once more should find abode 
The style and taste that Terence showed ? 

Plautus is naught but a buffoon. 

And never was it such a boon 
Before the boards to sit awhile; 

For now no longer need we smile 
At jaded tricks we used to see. 

Found good tn %Uo tempore. 
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For now has Fashion changed her ways. 

Jodelet * is no more the rage 
And nothing now received as good 
But follows Nature’s every mood.” 

The King had pointed out to tlie poet that there 
was a type of Fdcheux^ the terrible sportsman to 
wit, whose portrait was lacking in the collection. 
M. de Soyecourt, it was said, the Master of the 
Robes, was the original. Moliere did not fail to 
work on a suggestion coming from so high a quarter, 
and on August 25th, his birthday, Ijouis had the 
pleasure of seeing Les Fdcheux once more, at 
Fontainebleau, enriched with the portrait he had 
himself sketched out. 

The town had to wait a long time for Les 
Fdcheux, after the arrest of Fouquet, the surin- 
tendant. This was prudence, in view of the Court. 
And another reason for the delay was that it was 
not easy to stage such a play, with its “ ballets, 
violins, music and set-pieces” at tlie Palais Royal. 
Les Fdtheux was given in public on tlie 4th Novem¬ 
ber, and for three months drew large houses. 

The register of La (jrange lets us know, in a 
very brief entry, that “ M. de !Moilere married 
Armandc - Claire - Elizabeth - Gresinde Bejart, on 
Shrove Tuesday, 1662.” 

Molicre’s father put his signature to the contract.f 

Some have found amusement in pointing out 
that, at the time of the wedding, Moliere was 
winning plaudits in VLcole des Maris. The bride 
was about twenty years of age, the bridegroom a 

• Seal run. 

t The Rfgist ft of La Grange post-dates the marriage one lay; 
it was celebrated on the Monday, the 20th February,at St. Germain- 
I’Auxerrois. 
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little over forty. Nothing is known for certain 
about this Armande Bejart, and official documents 
which mention her, the marriage certificate, and 
the certificate of death, far from enlightening uSj 
leave us in doubt. 

Enemies of MoHere have accordingly indulged in 
dark suspicions. The truth is matter for comedy, 
and quite in the style of the Italian imbroglio; 
supposititious children, elopements, recognition at 
the eleventh hour, guardians in love, wards who 
meet them half-way, all the unreal intrigue of the 
Italian and Spanish repertory that Moliere wove 
into his early works. Armande Bejart was probably 
the “ unbaptized child ” numbered, in a deed, 
among the younger children of Joseph Bejart, but 
really daughter to Madeleine Bejart. Why should 
Madeleine attribute this oftspring of her amours 
to her own mother, then no longer young ? Why 
would she have her daughter set down as her 
sister ? She did not mind acknowledging her 
children when the father was a Seigneur de Modene. 
Perhaps Armande was of lesser quality. 'J’hc 
writer of the Fameuse Comedienne says that Made¬ 
leine “ was the joy of a number of young men in 
Languedoc at the time of her daughter’s birth.” 
In this happy confusion, our little Armande could 
not be treasured by her mother as token of some 
glorious fault. Still, if we are to believe the author 
of the Fameuse Comedienne, who seems well- 
informed, the child was nursed in Languedoc under 
the care of a lady of high rank. In this case we 
must believe that her father was a man of quality. 
Moliere took her with him when he went to Lyons 
And she must have been the little Menou Chapelle 
speaks of, in a charming letter written to Moliti»*. 
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Chapelle, who can confmunicate to a friend the 
delight of April in the fields, wrote : 

“ Every charm of the country-side is putting forth and in¬ 
creasing in beauty, the green carrying all before it, and promising 
us very soon the leafage whose lack we begin to complain of as soon 
as the heat is here, lliat will not be just yet, however, and for 
this trip we must content us with the green that carpets the ground 
and to address you in terms more worthy— 

“ Weakly yet, must creep and gi) 

Where the meadow-grasses grow. 

Wanting, yet, the strength to strain 
Upwards where the willow, fain. 

Stoops her branches low. 

Boughs that tender blossom yield, 

Dewy buds that leafless blow 
Praying for a leafy shield. 

Weeping, jealous of the field, 

Hoping, daily now, to see 
Her green robe attain the tree.” 

And Chapelle adds: 

“ These beautiful verses are only for you and Mademoiselle 
Menou. You and she, moreover, are figured forth in them. . . . ” • 

Menou followed the comedy company and 
played small parts. This much is certain, that in 
Moliere’s day no one had any doubt that Armande 
was Madeleine’s daughter, I will not quote 
Racine’s letter to his friend Le Vasseur. There is 
no difficulty in referring to it. 1 will merely give 
this note from Brossette: “ I have heard from 
M. Despreaux that Moliere was originally in love 
with Bej art, the Comedienne, whose daughter he 
married.” 

Armande had grace and good looks. Grudging 

• Letire ienu de la camfagne i M, de Molihe, 
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people, who dexiied her beauty at any time, had to 
admit that it was not in vain that she sought to 
please. “ Little Bejart,” it is said, in the Famevse 
ComMienne, “ still lacked, until she grew up, the 
ways and the address wliich, though she had no 
actual beauty, recommended her so strongly to the 
taste of many people.” And there was general 
agreement on the point that that she “ was ravishing 
as Psyche.” 

Moliere, now a married man, created the 
character of Arnolphe, and gave the Ecole des 
Femmes^ which was produced at the Palais Royal 
on December 26th, 1662. Mademoiselle de Brie 
played Agnes. Of all Moliere’s plays this was 
the best received and the most run after. 'Phe 
register of La Grange lets us know the extraordinary 
receipts from the performances following the first 
production up to the Easter interval of 1663, and, 
thereafter, up to August in the same year. 

It was played before the King, and for Madame. 
It was dedicated to Madame when printed. He 
thought that the name of so great a princess would 
be a protection for his work, which was furiously 
assailed. The religious maniacs scented their 
enemy. They denounced Arnolphe’s sermon as 
abominable impiety. But the King was young, 
amorous, and loved the play, and lie let the bigots 
howl. 

Moliere had enemies besides the bigots. He had 
those that celebrity always brings, and they arc 
innumerable. He answered their attacks with a 
comedy, and so, to his own advantage, carried the 
dispute on to the stage. The Critique de VRcole 
des Femmes was performed for the first time on 
June 1st, 1663. 
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Donneaii de Vise, in his comedy Zelinde* which 
did not appear, and in his Critique de la Critiquey 
made what answer he could. Boursault wrote his 
portrait du Vcinire, Such temerity may be pardoned 
in an author who was but twenty-five. The 
Portrait du Peinire was performed at the H6tel de 
Bourgogne. Moliere went to see it, and boldly 
faced his own portrait. They say he replied to an 
inquisitive person, w^ho asked him w'liat he thought 
of it, by this line from the Ecole des Femmes: 

“ . . . Mui j’cii ris tout autanl cjuc jt* puis.’* 

Nevertheless, lie retorted with rImpromptu, 
w'hich was played towards the middle of October. 
He w'as very careful to proclaim, in the play itself, 
tliat he had written it at the King’s command. In 
this manner he enrolled Louis in his defence. 
And Louis was, in fact, pleased with the Impromptu, 
for we find on his pension list for 1663 • ** 

Sicur Moliere, excellent comcdic poet, a thousand 
livres.” 

On January loth, 1664, Mademoiselle IMolicre, 
the poet’s wife, brought a boy into the world, who 

• Nerc is a passage from Zelinde, where Mnliirc is depicted 
under the name of llllomirc : 

“ Since my appearance, £lomire had not spoken a \\ ord. I had 
found liim leaning over a stall with the air of a man in a dream. 
Ills eyes were fixed on some three or four people of quality who 
were buying lace ; he was all attention, listening to what they said, 
and the movement of his eyes seemed to search into their very souls 
to find what their lips did not till him. I think he even had his 
tablets, and under cover of his cloak wrote down, without being 
observed, anything they said worthy of remark. . . . He is a dan¬ 
gerous character; there arc some people who cannot keep their 
hands off things, but it may be said of him that his eyes and ears 
are all in all to him. . . .** {TJlinde, Act V.) 
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was baptized “ Louis,” and held at the font by 
the due de Crequi, who stood proxy for the King 
as godfather, and by the hlarechale de Plcssis, 
acting for Madame as godmother. Thereafter any 
whispers against the actor’s marriage were hushed. 

Ten days after the birth of this son, who did not 
live, !Molicrc composed the Manage force^ with 
eight ballets, in one of which the King himself 
appeared in the costume of an Egyptian. Moliere, 
people said, was no longer Sganarellc, save on the 
stage. 

From the yth to the 14th Alay there were great 
festivities at Court. Entertainments were given 
in the Queen’s presence for Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere, who five months previously had borne 
her first child. 

“ 'The ballet-movement wherein the King figured 
was arranged by M. de Saint-Aignan; it was 
entitled the Palais (TAlnnc on les Plaisirs de Vile 
enchaniee, 'llie second day of tlie fetes, May Htli, 
Moliere gave the Princcsse Elide, in which 
Armande Bejart proved charming, 'fhe fifth day, 
Alay I ith, he gave the Fdchenx ; and on Alay i ztli, 
after the lottery, the first three acts of Tartu(fe. 
It appears that the King did not sec anything 
amiss, till his former preceptor, AI. *dc Perefixe, 
Arcl'bishop of Paris, went out of lii-N way to enlighten 
him. He begged him to safeguard his religion 
and to merit the title of the Eldest Son of tl^e 
Church. The devout made shrill outcry, and the 
King, while allowing that the author had the best 
intentions, forbade the public performance of 
Tartufe,^^ 

The poet read his comedy to Cardinal Chigi, the 
papal legate, who was then in France, and who was 
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not shocked, but, on the other hand, a priest in 
Paris, a certain Pierre Roulle, considered the author 
of the work “ a demon clad in flesh and clothed as 
9 man,” and judged him worthy of exemplary 
punisliment and even “ of the fires of the stake, that 
foretaste of the fires of hell.”* 

I'he play, though forbidden the town, was 
allowed at Court. The first three acts were played 
again, September 25 th, at Villers-Cotterets, ^^here 
the King had gone to visit his brother, and the 
entire play was given on November 29th, at Rainey, 
at the Prince de Condo’s. But Conde was no one 
to go by in questions of religious beliei. Nine 
months after Tartufe and its ban, Moliere gave 
the Festin de Pierre, It was judged worse than 
Tartu-ffe. The Prince de Conti, who had turned 
devout and become a pleader for his religion, 
exclaims in a book of his: “ Can there be more 
open teaching of atheism than in the FeUin de 
Pierre^ where, after putting the most horrible 
impieties into the mouth of a witty atheist, the 
author commits the defence of God’s cause to a 
lackey whom he makes utter, on its behalf, every 
kind of impertinence ? And finally he seeks to 
justify his comedy, so crammed with blasphemy, 
under cover of a squib which he offers as the 
ridiculous implement of Divine vengeance.”'! The 
Prince de Conti is not altogether wTong, and the 
Festin de Pierre is not a work of edification. It 
put the King in a very awkward position. He 
loved the theatre, but he had his piety. He 
privately warned the poet not to continue his 
performances of the piece for long. At the same 

• Le Rot ^lorteux du Mondf. 

t Sentinunts des fhres de PtgUte, 
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time he allotted him six thousand livres pension, 
and took over from his brother, the Prince, his 
company of players, vdiich became the King’s 
company. By his master's orders, \!oliere gave tli^j 
Amour midecin^ “ suggested, executed, learnt and 
performed, in five days.” 

Herein he rallied the doctors, whom Don Juan, 
who scoffed at medicine as at aU things, had already 
handled severely. He was ill, and they had not 
cured him. That was their offence. IMoliere, 
whose lungs were affected, coughed day and night. 
]\len of goodwill even when ill believe in doctors, 
thougli they arc not liealed. But Moliere was a 
scoffer. After much suffering, in the early part 
of the year 1666, he wrote tlie Misanthropey which 
he gave at the Palais-Royal on June 4lh of the same 
year. This masterpiece, on its first appearance, 
seemed somewhat dry. Receipts fell off from day 
to day, but after it had been given for twenty-one 
nights the Medecin malgre lui attracted the public 
once more. Then Moliere worked again for the 
Royal pleasure. He inserted Melicertey tlie Pastorale 
Comique^ and the Sicilieny into the ballet ot the 
Muses. The Prince, pleased with this composition, 
awarded the players two years’ pension, and sent 
Alademoiselle Moliere and Mademoiselle de Brie 
two rich cloaks. 

In the absence of the King who was indulging in 
the pomps of war in the Low Countries, Molieie 
risked his Tartufe on the boards of the Palais- 
Royal on August 5th, 1667. The next day, the 
sixth,” says La Grange in his register, “ an officer 
came ^ from the Court of Parliament, sent by 
Alonsieur de la Moignon, the President, to stop 
the piece. . . . On the eighth,” adds the register. 
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Torilliere, and I, La Grange, posted from Paris 
to interview the King on the matter of the pro¬ 
hibition. . . . We were very well received, ^ion- 
ficur stood our friend, as ever, and His Majesty sent 
us word that on his return he would hiive the play 
looked over, and that it should be performed. We 
tlien returned. The journey cost tlie company 
a tliousand livres.” The poet, in tlie plarct which 
he had sent by them to the King, urged that he had 
changed the play in many places. It was no longer 
tailed fariiiije^ but the ImpoUeiir, Tartulle became 
Panulphc, and appeared as a man of society with 
sword, ruffle, and lace. 

The King, who loved his players and was afraid 
of losing Moliere, wdio inclined to retire Injm the 
stage “if the 'Fartuffes got the upper hand,” was 
nigh giving way, when the Archbishop of Paris 
published liis decree of August iith, 1667. There¬ 
in he forbade anyone in his diocese “ to take part 
in, read or witness the said comedy, whetlier in 
public or private . . . under pain of excommuni¬ 
cation.” The King could no longer authorize the 
play, and Moliere retired to Auteuil. He was not 
there for long. Led back by “ La laveur d’un coup 
d’a'il caressant ”—being looked on once mrjre w ith 
a kindly eye—he reopened his tlieatre on Septem¬ 
ber 25th, with the Misantkropt , 

On January i6th, 1668, ai the 'ruileries, before 
the King and the Court, he gave Amphitryon^ 
already performed at the Palais-Royal on January 
ijih and 15th. The same year saw Genge Dandin 
and L\ 4 viire. The 5th January, 1669, the King 
gave him leave to play Tartufe. 

He took advantage of the lately concluded 
“ Peace of the Clmrch ” to abrogate the Bishop’s 
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decree. All the town flocked to 7 artufey and the 
pious Queen Marie-Therese had no scruple in 
witnessing a performance given in her piivate 
apartments. • 

The fetes of Chambord in Scpicmbei and 
October, 1669, calling for their presence, tlie 
King’s comedians there produced a new comedy by 
their leader, entitled Monsieur de Paurceau^nat, 
This piece, played in town on Novembci 15th, 
had the greatest success. And amusing it is, there 
is no doubt. Three months later tJje King’s 
players arc at Saint-Germain, where they give tlie 
Amants magnifiques^ for which the King himself 
fuinished the ground woik. And he did not leave 
much to be embroidered on. In return for their 
tour and their visit to Chambord, Louis \IV gave 
the troupe a bonus of twelve thousand livres, 
divided into twelve parts, one part going to the 
author. 

“On Friday, October 3rd, 1670,” says T.a 
Grange’s register, “ the troupe left for Chamboid 
at the King’s orders. Among several other comedies 
was played the Bourgeois gentilhomme^ a new piece 
by M. de Molicre.” It found favour, and the 
Turkish divertissements caused much laugliter. 'They 
had been inserted, the King consf nting, to ridicule 
the Envoy Extraordinary of the Grand Turk who 
had refused to he dazzled by the display of the 
illustrious Court amid which lie found himself. 
Performed for the first time at the Palais-Royal on 
November 23rd, 1670, it became the delight of the 
town. 

There w'as at the time, in the King’s wardrobe, 
some scenery representing the infernal regions, and 
this had to be turned to account. The end of this 
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was that the King suggested to Moliere the subject 
of Psyche and, as he could not wait, Corneille was 
pressed into the service. This resulted in the 
production of a masterpiece. 

The Fourberies de Scapin was given for the first 
time to the town on May 24th, 1671. 

For the Princess Palatine’s marriage on Novem¬ 
ber 21 St of the same year, the King ordered a 
potpourri of all that had best pleased him in the 
various ballets given during the twelve month. 
Moliere had to put together this Ballet des Ballets. 
On March nth, 1672, the Femmes savanies appeared 
on the stage at the Palais-Royal. 

'^I\)wards die end of the year a son was born to 
Moliere, w^ho, like the elder born, did not survive. 
A daughter was left him, Esprit-Madelcine. Moliere 
was ill and depressed. According to Grimarcst,* 
he unburdened his sorrows to his friend, Rohault, 
as follows : 

“ Though I have taken every precaution that a 
man may take, my life is got into that disjointed 
state where all who marry without reflection are 
sure to find themselves. . . . Yes, my dear Monsieur 
Rohault, I am the wretched cst of men . . . and I 
have but got what I deserve. I never thought that 
I was tot) cold a man for domestic companionship. 
I held that my wife should subdue her conduct to 
her proper virtue and to ray w'ishes ; and I am very 
conscious that in the situation in which she finds 
herself to-day, had she done so, she would be even 
more unhappy than I am myself. She is alert of 
mind, lively in disposition; she takes pleasure in 
giving play to her faculties ; and in spite of myself 
I take umbrage. I find cause of complaint, and I 

• Grimarcst, Vte de Moliere. 
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complain. This woman, a hundred times more 
reasonable than I, would enjoy her life; she goes 
on her way, and, confident in her innocence, disdains 
the precautions I would impose on her. Hct 
neglect takes on the colour of contempt, in my 
sight; I want evidence of kind feeling, that I may 
know it does exist; and ask for more control in 
her behaviour that my mind may be at case. But 
my wife, equable and unfettered in her conduct, 
which would be above suspicion for any husbaiui 
less unnerved than I, has no pity for my suifcrinj.'s, 
and fully taken up as she is with her general desire 
to please, like all women, without having any 
particular design, she laughs at my weakness. . . 

M. Rohault displays mucli sound philosopliy for 
Moliere’s good, and to convince him that he is 
wrong to give way to his discontent. “ Eh I ” 
replied Moliere, “ 1 do not know how to philosophize 
about a wife who is lovable, as mine is; maybe, 
were you in my place, you would know worse 
moments than 1.” 

In the month of February, 1673, Grimarest says 
that some friends tried to re-establish relations 
between Moliere and his wife, and to induce a 
better agreement. It was very late in the day. 
Moliere was making use of what vitality was left 
him to compose a farce which, for all the effort 
of the greatest of comic writer*, is not gay—the 
Malade imaginaire. After this we know nothing 
with any certainty. I follow Grimarest, finding 
even more doubt and lack of truth in other places. 

On February 17th, the day of the fourth 
performance, the poet made complaint, his wife 
being present: 

“ Though my life has known,” said he, “ as much 
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pain as pleasure, I counted myself happy; but now 
that I am borne down with trouble without being 
able to reckon on any relief or comfort, I see 
plainly enough that I must throw down my hand 
1 can no longer make head against all the suffering 
and chagrin which give me no respite. What 
suffering a man must see before he dies! ” he 
added. “ But I feel that I am done for.” 

1 lis wife, and Baron, much touclied, begged him 
not to play, but to take a rest. “ Ilow can I ? 
he said. “Here arc fifty poor fellow's who live 
from day to day : wiiat would they do if 1 did not 
play ? So long as 1 can possibly do it, I should feel 
it a reproacli that they were without bread for a 
day.” 

'J'hat evening IVloliere had great difficulty in 
pcrfoiming his part. In the Cercmonic^ as he 
uttered the w^ord Jz/ro, he felt a spasm. At the end 
of the performance, he wTapped himstlf in his 
dressing-gown, and asked Baron, in liis box, w’hat 
he thought of the piece. Baron spoke in praise of 
all the w'orks he had produced, but, not caring for 
his looks, suggested that he was feeling w'orse. 
“ It is true,” replied Moliere, “ I feel mortally 
cold.” Baron felt his hands, w'hich were icy, and 
put them in his muff to warm them, for it w'as the 
lashion then for men to carry muffs. Baron sent 
for carriers for the sick man, and accompanied his 
chair from the Palais-Royal to the Rue de Richelieu, 
w’licre Moliere lodged. 

Once in his room, Baron pressed some broth upon 
him, for Madamoisellc IMoliere, who took great care 
of herself, always had some ready for her own 
consumption. He refused. “ My wife’s broth,” 
he said, “ is brandy to me—^you know all the stuff 
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she mixes ‘with it—^give me a little Parmesan 
cheese.” La Forest, his servant, brought it, and he 
ate it with a little bread. Then he was put to bed. 

A moment before he sent them to ask his wi<c 
for a pillow filled with some herbs which slic had 
promised sliould make him sleep. 

“ I do not mind trying,” he said, “ any tiling that 
docs not make its w'ay inside me. Whatever I am 
asked to take internally, frightens me. A very 
little would rob me of what life is left me.” 

A moment later lie was taken with a violent 
cough, and he spat, and then asked lor a light. 
“ A change has come,” he said. Baron, seeing tJie 
blood he had thrown up, cried out in alarm. “ Do 
not be frightened,” said Moliere. “ You have 
seen me worse. All tlie same,” he added, “ tell 
my wife to come up.” 

Baron wcr*t to look for Mademoiselle Moliere, 
and ]\’oli(re was left witli two mins. 

“ They were such,” says Cirimarest, “ as ordinarily 
come to Paris to collect alms during Lent, and tlji-y 
had known his hospitality. 'J'hey gave him during 
his last moments the succour that it became tliein 
to give, and that was to be expected of their 
charity; and he evinced to them the disposition 
of a good Cliristian, and the resignation that is 
owed by all to the w'ill of the Lord. He expired 
at length in the arms of those good sisters; the 
blood which issued in quantity from his mriuth 
suffocated liim. And when his wife and Baron 
came upstairs they found him dead. 

On Tuesday, February 21st, 1673, at nine o’clock 
at night, took its way the funeral procession of 
Jcan-Baptistc-Poquelin-iVIoliere, tapiscr, valet de 
chambre to the King, and celebrated comedian. 
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Four priests bore the corpse in its bier covered 
with the tapisers’ own pall; six children carried 
each a light in a silver candlestick. Footmen 
carried lights of white wax. The body was borne 
to the cemetery of Saint-Joseph, and laid at the 
foot of the Cross under a handful of consecrated 
earth “ obtained by begging for it.’’ 
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ICIIELIEU was putting the finishing 
touches on the unification of France. 
Corneille had produced his Cid, and 
Descartes his Discours de la Methode, 
In the same year that saw the 

_ tragedy of Horace there lay crying 

in its swaddling clolhes a child who was to be the 
poet of Andromaque and Athalie* 

Jean Racine, horn at la Ferte-Milon, son of Jean 
Racine, attorney in the hailliwick, and of Jeanne 
Sconin, w^as baptized on December 22nd, 1639. 
Jean, his grandfather, had been superintendent of 
Excise, and Jean, his great-grandfather, receiver of 
King’s taxes in the domain and duchy of Valois 
and controller of the salt reserves at la Fcrtc-Milon 
and Crepy-en-Valois, held letters-patent of nobility. 
The Racines had their arms painted on the windows, 
in their house in the Rue de la Peschcrie: their 
device was a rat and a swan argent on* a field azure. 
But the painter had transformed the rat into a 
wild boar, and a lawsuit was the result. The poet, 
Jean Racine, eventually suppressed the rat, or the 
boar, and exhibited only the swan argent on a field 
azure. 

The family lived in an atmosphere of provincial 
austerity, and the daughters of the house had often 
taken the veil. The Jansenists were held by them 
in high esteem. The Vitarts, who were connected 
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with the Racines, had given a home to the solitaries 
of Port-Royal when, in 1638, they were driven from 
their retreat. And Sconins had taken the habit, 
and furnished theologians to Saint-Genevieve’s. 

Jean Racine was but thirteen months old when 
liis mother died in childbed and, when he was three, 
the death of his father left him to the care of his 
grandmother, ?Jaric dcs Moulins, who, becoming a 
t\idow in 1649, rc'tired to Port-Royal. Jean was 
then sent to college at Beauvais, where he remained 
six years, under masters with strong Jansenist 
byinpathics. He was sixteen when, through the 
influence of his grandmother and his aunts, who 
lived at Port-Royal, he was admitted by Nicole and 
Lancelot to the school at Les Granges. He studied 
liis humanities within those austere walls, and 
learnt Greek under the teacher who wrote : 

“ I f j. idiii, non de flcura, 
d«' 1 acmes nounibantcs 
Qi 1 rt ideal Irs ic va/antes " * 

Racine was an oiphan: Port-Royal was his 
home. JM. Lemaistre called him son. Nicole was 
one of his masters, and we know how kind a heart 
Avas his. The solitaries of Port-Royal had from now 
onward an additional attraction, namelv, the 
glamour of misfortune. They suffered persecution ; 
their schools were broken ur. The three years in 
the'ie sacred solitudes imbued Racine’s soul with a 
love of Jansenism, which gained the mastery in his 
declining years. 

In his hours of recreation Lemaistre’s scholar 

* That ^.’■den, not i f j c’-s. hi t of .I'l rou-./ ’nc r loti viith 
p’Xi 1 nowlcvlge to t..* vnd. (Pufaic to x\c Ja-' '* Racines 
gr, :ucs.) 
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would wander in the abbey woods musing upon 
Sophocles and Euripides, whom he knew by heart. 
He celebrated in verse the fields and the woods and 
the waters that surrounded the monastery. .A 
secluded and religious upbringing has singular 
charms for such young and ardent souls as arc not 
stilled by it. The cloister affects minds too broad 
or too restless completely to brook its restraint, with 
a strange malady that has delights of its own; a 
sickness of strange visions, the dangerous faculty 
of confusing the real with the dream, with ghosts, 
and fair images, and of losing itself in the fathom¬ 
less inane. When within those walls, where all 
seemed to confirm his words, M. de Saint-Cyran 
declared that Virgil had lost his soul because of the 
beauty of his verse, he must, in the eyes of a sensitive 
young scholar, have invested the shade of Dido with 
melancholy and delicious charm. To the voluptuary, 
religion brings one sensuous pleasure more, the 
chaim of losing one’s immortal soul. 

They say that the young imagination of the poet, 
in the silence of the study-rooms and in the peace¬ 
ful chapel, stirred to the words of the love-tale of 
^heagene et Chariclee, Poets may sec fair visions 
float before them long ere they have power to give 
them shape and being. 

Racine was nineteen when he left Port-Royal to 
pursue his course of philosophy at the College 
d'Harcourt. A little later he established himself 
near his uncle Viiart, at the H6tel de Luynes. 
tvhere he breathed the common air of the outci 
world. At that time he consorted much tvith a 
little abbe who had “ a very susceptible heart, open 
to the soft emotions of love.” Le Vasscur ran 
much after actresses, and his white habit of Saint- 
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Jcan-dcs-Vignes was often to be seen in the alleys 
and by-ways. Uncle Vi tart had a weakness for 
madrigals and gallantries in general; and lent 
money to his nephew “ whose means were less than 
modest.” Racine wrote versicles, "v isited his cabaret 
two or three times a day, and was in a fair way to 
bec(imc a fashionable wit. While leading this sort 
of life he composed an ode on the King’s mairiagc: 
La Nymphe de la Seme, 

Vitart took it to Chapelain, w'ho had the keys of 
the n^yal cash-box. Chapelain objected to the 
appearance of Tritons in a river. Racine expunged 
the 'IVitons, and received a gratification. 

A young king of twenty-tw'o, ignorant, haughty, 
and sell-willed, obstinate, now’ wielded a pow’cr 
that the age-long, patient labours of his forbears had 
rendered absolute. Louis XIV loved women and he 
lovt d power; later, he was to love gardens and 
buildings and perigrinatious in his royal coach. 
From the time of his marriage he amused himself 
and his nobles with ballets and meriy^-m.aking, and 
early set up, for the imitation of stage-poets, the 
pomps and gallanty-show of his Court. 

About this time Racine wTote for the stage two 
pieces now lost: VAmaisie^ w’liich w’as written for 
an actress of the Marais^ and Les Amours dVhnde, 
for which the actress Bcauch.ateau had furnished 
the notion, w’herefore the po:t calkd her in gallant 
sort, “ la fcconde Julie d’Ovidc.” Womenkind 
finished w’hat Port-Royal had begun: when their 
turn came they fashioned this so happy intelligence. 
They developed in him the harmony and adapta- 
ability, the fine feeling, the deep understanding of 
the human heart, which was the better part of his 
genius. Women were then what French society 
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had made them; coquettes, high-handed, and 
imperious. Established manners brought into a 
decent man’s conduct with women a certain 
reserve, a polish, an intellectual relationship, whiah 
even in the lighter affairs of love made demand upon 
all, and the most varied, resources of mind and 
thought. 

There was a neighbour of Racine’s whom he 
often visited in those days, Jean de La Fontaine, 
who was living on the Quai des Augustins. But the 
young man’s aunts, who were informed of his 
vagaries, launched from Port-Royal “ excommunica¬ 
tion on excommunication,” but in vain, until one 
day Jean, who sought means to repay his debts to 
M, Vitart, began to look about him for a benefice, 
and went to Uzes to find his uncle the Reverend 
Pere Sconin, vicar-general and prior of the reformed 
canons of the Cathedral Church. This was in 1661, 
when Racine was twenty-two years of age. He 
even entertained the notion at one moment of 
taking orders. Still, he turned out for his friend 
Abbe Le Vasseur some rather free rhymes on the 
Bains de VenuSy noticed the pretty girls in tlie 
church, annotated his Odyssey, and Olympics, 
turned the pages of the Stimma of Thomas Aquinas, 
and, in particular, read his Petrarch.* 

Pere Sconin, enmeshed in a network of ecclesi¬ 
astical intrigues, could do nothing for his nephew, 
who returned empty-handed to Paris. Later on 
Racine obtained some secular benefices: he was 
made prior of Epinay, of Saint-Jacques, of la Fertc, 
and of St. Nicolas de Choisis. And he received, 
moreover, from 
the royal purse. 

The year 1663 him at Court, and present at 


1664 onwards, some grants from 
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the King’s levee. The young poet was of an easy 
turn, and had the gift of pleasing. He could talk 
on any and every subject, but did not talk of his 
works. He was good-looking; his features were 
delicate, his countenance open and cheerful. His 
nose was sharp and pointed, a mocking nose, his 
mouth ironical and pleasure-loving, and his fine 
eyes easily softened to tears. He saw much of La 
Fontaine, as we have said. He had formed bonds of 
friendship with Boileau, and with Moliere, to 
whom he gave his Thebatdey which wms acted at the 
Palais-Royal. The takings were meagre. But tins 
early piece, wherein the young Racine imitated 
Rotrou and Corneille while walking in the footsteps 
of Euripides, exhibited him as able in versification 
and capable of drawing character. This period saw 
Moliere, La Fontaine, and Racine in company 
several times a week at Despreaux’s, in the Rue du 
Colombier. With Chapelle, Furetiere, and certain 
of the Court, they frequented the cabaret of the 
Mouton Blanc^ near the cemetery of Saint-Jean, and 
the Pomme de Pin in the Rue de la I'ricorne, and 
the Croix de Lorraine, where tliey made fun of 
many things, even of Chapelain’s wig. 

liiis good time did not last. Racine, who had 
entrusted his Alexandre to Moliere and his theatre, 
found that the comedians of the Palais-Ro> .il did 
not play the piece to his liking; he took it, without 
telling them, to the company at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, who learnt of it when the thing was 
done, and Paris saw two Alexandres at the same 
moment. Moliere had reason to be annoyed, and 
annoyed he was. The young author had not been 
able to endure the thought that the loved creations 
of his fancy should be mishandled and his glory as 
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poet hidden under misrepresentation. The gift of 
taking impressions with very great vividness will 
lend an inconstancy, and even something that 
looks like treachery, to natures that are very 
sensitive and very fine in feeling. It is a great 
truth that the most delicate relationships are not 
the most lasting. Racine took away Mademoiselle 
du Parc from Moliere, and that put the finishing 
touch to their quarrel. Mademoiselle du Parc was 
an actress from the Palais-Royal, whom Moliere, they 
said, had loved without requital; she was hand¬ 
some, and her age was thirty. Racine, who Jiad 
more than amical relations with her, got her an 
engagement at the Hotel de Bourgogne, where she 
filled the role of Andromaqvc, She died in child¬ 
birth not long after. 

La Voisin accused Racine of poisoning her. lie 
was seen in “"cars as he followed her funeral. The 
tears he shed on tliis occasion recall the touching 
W'ords La Fontaine gives Racine in the Amours dr 
Psychcy “ Yes, wc will weep for her . . . the 
heroes of antiquity were great weepers.”^ 

His Alexandre had made Racine known as a 
poet at Court and in town. A pack of enemies, 
swelled by the number of Boilcau*s enemies and 
Corneille’s friends, began to bay him, and they 
were to harass him to his dying day. l^he poet was 
of a kind easy to wound, but he could always 
retort in the sovereign style of a man who knows 
how to say anything he will. He knew only loo 
well the dangerous art of provoking others. Ilis 
mockery had point, and his stab was well planted. 
Men who are the most sensitive are none the more 
tender of others; the same nervous sensibility 

* S' 6.ptSdkpvrs dpt/m. 
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that moves them to cry at this thing, will make them 
laugh at that. The author of the Alexandre must 
needs engage in a quarrel which was to be followed 
by fervent repentance and penitent tears. Nicole 
in 1666, in his Fisionnaires, liad called the poets 
who wrote for the stage “ public poisoners.” 
Bossuct, who was no Jansenist, was no tenderer 
with them some years later. One does not go to 
the play to work out one’s salvation, and Nicole’s 
words are those of a doctor of the Church. To 
Racine, a poet and a Christian, it was of the first 
importance that Port-Royal should be wrong in 
the matter. He forgot that Nicolc was his old 
schoolmaster, he forgot the Saint Desert, He took 
up the defence of the stage in two petites letires 
which constitute the Provinciates of the poetic 
world. Racine uses argument and raillery with all 
the force and grace of Pascal. But Boileau, when 
he liad read the second letter directed against 
Port-Royal, then subjected to persecution, said to 
his friend : “ This is a very pretty bit of writing, 
but you do not reflect that it is written against the 
best people in the world.” Racine did not print 
his second letter. In the conduct of his life he 
obeyed Boileau, who acted on plain and simple 
principles. And Boileau had great influence with 
him in poetical matters. Boileau was not a man of 
many ideas, but such as he had were very clear and 
easy of application. That is a great advantage in 
the government of men’s minds. Men of very wide 
intelligence become entangled in infinite com¬ 
plexities, lose their way, find it again, stand in 
hesitation—they know what it is to doubt. And 
moments come when they follow the lead of lesser 
minds who have never known misgivings. 
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Andromaque was given for the first time at the 
H6tel de Bourgogne, in November, 1667. Madame 
de Sevigne shed tears, and she was no lover of 
Racine. A tear fell from the lovely eyes ,of 
Henrietta of England, a pearl of great price for tlic 
poet. The public gave the tragedy attentive 
hearing. “ Whether cook, cabman, stable-boy, 
lackey, or scullion, there is none but will hold 
forth about Andromaque^ 

Racine was still to be found at this period at the 
Mouton Blanc, The Plaideurs had its origin in 
this cabarety situated in the Place du Ciraeticre 
Saint-Jean. He had lost some case or other “ to 
which the judges had never lent proper hearing,” 
and, supping in company with Boileau and Furetiere, 
who were both well acquainted with the ways of 
lawyers, he conceived the notion of a farce for 
Scaramouche on the subject of legal chicanery. 
Scararaouchc left Paris, and the poet made a 
comedy of the same matter for the players of tlie 
Hotel de Bourgogne. It w^as not a great success 
at first. The leaders of taste were afraid de n avoir 
pas ri dans les regies —of being amused by tlie wrong 
thing. But when the King had seen Les Plaideurs 
at Versailles, and had laughed, the town welcomed 
it w’ith joy, and laughed frankly at the canine 
criminal and the tears of its family. 

The following year, 1669, sav/ Britannicus, The 
body of the house was not crowded for tlic first 
performance, because the Place de Grevc offered a 
counter-attraction in the execution of a malefactor. 
Old Corneille sat alone in a box. Some of Jiis 
faction, such as Boursault, joined him there, and 
Corneille was warm in his disfavour. Racine 
thought it necessary to take up his own defence in 
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a preface, in the manner of Terence, as against 
the attacks of “ a spiteful old poet, malevoli veteris 
'poeta?'* Hostility increased. The public was not 
enthusiastic. In vain did Boileau praise the 
sententious verse of the new tragedy. Several years 
were to pass before Britannicus met with a better 
reception, and due honour done to Racine. 

When the theatre reopened after Easter, 1670, 
a new actress, who had only come to Paris a year 
since, understudied Des Qiillets, then ill and near 
her end, in the part of Hermione. This actress was 
Marie Desmarcs, granddaughter of a president of 
parliament of Normandy, and wife to Champmesle, 
the comedian. She was aged twenty-six, with small 
eyes and a bad skin, but with a good figure, fine 
carriage, and a sympathetic voice. Madame dc 
Sevigne, who was a sort of stepmother to her, says 
that slie was plain when seen near, but that when 
she spoke her lines she was adorable. She made 
her debut as an admirable Hermione, particularly 
excelling in scenes of strong passion. Her rival, 
who dragged herself to the performances, sighed as 
she left the house, “ Des Qiilleib is no more.” 
Racine vijited Champmesle in his box, to render his 
compliments “ on both knees.” He made up his 
mind to entrust her with the creation of the part 
of Berenice, already in his mind. In the end he 
gave her Roxane, Monime, Tphigenie, and Phedre. 

This actress must have had great talent; her 
praise comes down to us from illustrious eye-wit¬ 
nesses. Boileau's lines w'C know: 

“ Jimjiis Iphigcnie en .4uUdc imraolce 
Ne couta tant dc plcurs a la Gthcc a^cemblee 
Qui dans I’hcureux bpcctacle a nos } eux etale 
Tn a fait sous son nom verser la Chairpmcsle ”—* 

• Boileau, Ipitre^ VII. 
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** Iphigenia in Anlis, and her woe. 

Saw not tlic tears of Greece so freely flow, 

As ChampmcsltS when to the scene wc came, 

Caused ours to flow by playing in her name.” 

One cannot but remember with pleasure lia 
Fontaine’s ytry graceful dedication to ChampmeslL 
of his tale of Belphegor : 

“ l)e votre nom J’orne le frontisplcc 
T)cs deriiitTs vers quo ma Muse a polls. 

Puissc le tout, o cl armantc etc. 

“ Your borrowed name lends lustre to this page, 

My Muse's l.’tcst oileiing to the age. 

May we, O charming Phyllis, hand in hand 
(lo down to Fame, and our joint praise withstand 
The night of time—its spite wc*ll overreach, 

I by my written \v<’)rd, you by your speech. 

Our names conjtnned win through the threat’ning shades. 
You to reign long before your memory fades. 

To reign in hearts that you may leave behind 
After long soverugnty o'er human mind. 


Lives any who ih not beneath the spell 
Of that clear, toucl.ing voice that e.aii so well 
Speak, as none (Uher, to the listening luari ? 


I had surrenderi d wholly to your art 

Had 1 piesuined, in turn, to touch yrnir Inart— 

But when we love we needs mu«t ask return. ...” 

Champmcslc was smiled on. She was la peliU’ 
fnerveille^*" a Little W^onder, as a lady of tlic Court 
said. “ The King of France and Mademoiselle dc 
Champmesle possess us entirely,”t said a poet. She 
was too free with her favours to please Xiiion, 

* Madame de S«^vig",'*. 

1 Lctrc fie I.a Fontaine. 
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who threatened to have her chastised* hy a certain 
gentleman of her service. Champmesle did not 
pride herself on licr marital fidelity. Her husband 
was no encumbrance; he w'as a man of parts, and 
collaborated with La Fontaine in the pleasant 
comedy of La Coupe enrhantee. He 'was, seemingly, 
of the same mind as Tliibault: “ If I knew about 
it, should I be any the fatter ? 

His wife had gay supper parties, and there were 
ces dtablcries which ^ladame de Se\dgne knew so 
much about. Excellent people such as La Fontaine, 
Boileau, and the Marquis de Sevigne, drank her 
champagne : Champmesle took a hand, too. Racine 
found as much favour as any other, but not more 
than did many. 

m 

La Fontaine wrote in 1676 to Mademoiselle de 
Champmesle: “ Monsieur Racine prefers your 

charming self above all things.” Tliese easy ways 
lasted for some six or seven years. IVl. de Tonnerre 
spoilt it all. He found favour : he was a coward 
and a swindler, full of malice and evil tricks, and 
ill looked on. Racine, who was shortly to amend 
his life, gave way to him, and the jest ran that the 
Tonnerre had deracineeX the lady. 

When the flight of time had brought inevitable 
change, and the Champmesle was dying, at Auteuil, 
in her fifty-fourth year, the Christian poet wrote 
to his son that “ the saddest thing was the obstinacy 
with which the poor woman refused to abandon 
the stage.” Again, he wrote, when she, who had 
heard such wealth of praise and affection lavished 
upon her, was in her coffin ; “I may mention that 

• Lettrr tie Madame de Sr: 
t La Cr^upf ent banter^ sc. xviii. 
t /Vra«n/'r=uproot, transplant. 
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I owe some reparation to the shade of the Champ- 
meslc, who made a good death . , . repenting 
heartily of her past life, however regretful at 
leaving this world.” There is scarcely occasion to 
doubt that the man who wrote thus had killed tlic 
old Adam in himself. 

We have seen that in 1670 Racine was working 
on his Berenice, The subject of the tragedy had 
been suggested by the young Duchess of Orleans, 
who had given it to Corneille and to Racine at the 
same time. 'I’hings of llie mind liad her serious 
attention; the first performance of Andromaque 
she had honoured with a tear; and the Muse of 
Racine had her love, a Muse as young as she, and 
as fresh blown as her earliest impressions. 

Henriette w^ould have seen consecrated in poetry, 
and delicately veiled, some memory of tliosc days 
when she brought “ joy and pleasure ”* to Fontaine¬ 
bleau, returning on horseback from the baths, the 
King, her companion, and all her ladies following 
“ in festal attire, their heads bearing a thousand 
plumes ”—of those open drives by night along the 
canal side, to the sound of violins.f 'I'he King had 
begun by loving her, “ and she would fain that he 
had retained an attachment for licr which, losing 
its violence of love, should still preserve its gracious¬ 
ness and charm.” 

It gave her pleasure to see these dear impressions 
and innocent doings live again on the stage. Or, 
at least, would she have had the King, whom she 
w'as to have married in youth, and who had touched 
her heart at a later day, figured by the two poets in 
amorous and heroic guise ; and it was pcrliaps from 

• Madame dc la Fayette, Histotre d^llcnrtetic d’^Aiigleterre, 

t Ibtd, 
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a sufficiently rare feeling of sentiment, thinking of 
Marie Mancini, her friend, that she chose Berenice 
as heroine for tlic poem. For this niece of Mazarin’s, 
whom Louis XIV sacrificed to interests of State, 
puls us in mind mucli more than does Henrietta 
of Ln d'lnd, of the Queen of Palestine whom 'I'itus 
loted and put from him against Us inclination and 
hers. 

'I'he Duchess of Orleans never saw the two 
tragedies whose inspiration she had supplied. When 
appeared at the Hotel de Bourgogne, on 
the 2tst Xovember, i^>70, Henrietic had passed 
away like tlic grass oi the field.”** She liad been 
dead six months. Corneille’s 'Titc ct Bncnice was 
given the following week at Moli ore’s theatre. It 
was badly played and it failed. Ratine’s beautiful 
elegy liad a better wckoim'. 

Bajazft appeared in January, 1672, at the Hotel 
de Bouigogne, ‘‘ in d'urkish dre«s.” During a 
performance of it Corneille said to begrais, “ I could 
not say it to anyone but \ou, because 1 should be 
thought to speak from jealousy ; but, mind you, 
tlicre is not a single cliaracter in Bajazet that 
.speaks as he should, and as they spe:k at Con¬ 
stantinople.” All Racine’s enemies repeated that 
the I’urks were not veritable d’uiks. Such as they 
were, they made their eiTcct. and Bajazet held the 
stage. Corneille was not jealous, certainly, but he 
had no liking for these new' pieces tliat took up the 
Hotel de Bourgogne and drew’ crowded houses, 
forcing him to take his tragedies to the Marais 
theatre, where they W’erc badly performed and not 
patronized by the public. As w'c have seen, Racine 
was impatient of the frowns of the grand old poet. 

• Dossjct, Otaium JunAre, 
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We daresay that he spoke somewhat inconsiderately 
of him. But fifteen years later, after that October 
night that saw the last of Corneille, Racine spoke 
the praise of the great man before the Academy 
with a loftiness of eulogy that remains unsur- 

Tragcdy of Mithridaie^ given at the Hotel dc 
Bourgogne in Januaiy% 1673, was w'dl received. 

Kacinc entered the Academic fran^'aise on July 
12th the same yeai, sitting in the assembly in 
the vacated chair of La Mothe Le Vaycr. It was 
about this time that the poet, by favour of Colbeil, 
obtained the post of treasurer of France in the 
financial department of Moulins. A departmental 
treasurer took the style of chevalier and was entitled 
to be buried in gilt spurs. Louis XIV, v^ho had 
been present at tlic conquest of Franche-Comie. 
feted his return at Vei‘-ailles in the summer of 167.1. 
Iphtgenie was performed for the first time at these 
fetes, at a theatre erected in the Avenue df 
FOrangcric. It was staged in a green alley adormd 
witli rustic w'ork. and fountains in shallow marble 
basins with gilded Tritons. The Court applauded 
it. Six months later Iphigenie was seen in town, 
where its approval was sustained, and many tears 
were shed. Racine had reached the, most shining 
moment of his career. His enemies seemed borne 
dovm; the public, Conde, Moalimart, tlje King, 
were on his side; reason, and Boilcau, were of 
his party. 

But, even while he was busy at the theatre uiih 
the production of his Phedre, his ruin was being 
plotted in high places. The conspiracy was laid 
at the Hotel de Bouillon. Mancini was regent 
there, haughty, turbulent, overbearing. “ She 
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knew much, talked well, was eager in dispute, and 
sometimes used the butt end of the pistol.”* 

The Duchesse de Bouillon prided herself on her 
making and unmaking of poets. The Due de 
Nevers, her brother, was a wit; he rhymed with 
the negligent case of a great gentleman, and Madame 
de Sevigne thought the world of his performances, 
'riie sister and brother ■were of the faction of 
Segrais and Benserade. Tlicy looked on Boileau as 
an enemy; they had no appreciation of Racine, 
and resolved his downfall, Madame dc Houlieres, 
their aged Muse, had provided them with a poet 
in his place: Pradon. 'Phis Pradon, who had a 
small talent, and was of an envious nature, had 
proclaimed impudent defiance of Racine in a 
preface to a thing called l^awerlane, fie w’as just 
the man for them. Hiey ordered a PhMre from 
liim; he busied himself about it, and with some 
help, it was ready in a few weeks. They had no 
Champmesle, but so much the better! Racine 
would owe his success, did he have any, to his 
leading actress. Mademoiselle du Pini undertook 
the part, and Pradon’s Phfdrc was produced on 
January 3rd, 1677, by Guenegaud’s company, two 
days alter the first performance of Racine’s Phedre 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

Mazarin’s niece, wdio tvas versed in underhand 
methods, engaged all the boxes for both per¬ 
formances for the first six nights. The move cost 
her fifteen thousand livres, but it cost Racine 
useful support, and made the issue doubtful. The 
warfare was kept up by sonnets. One came from 
the Hotel de Bouillon, composed after supper; 
Racine’s friends answ'cred it by one on the same 

• Saint-Simon. 
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rhymes directed against the Due de Nevers, and 
that with an ingenious cruelly that did the poet' 
good service. I’hc duke replied, still on the same 
rhymes, with threats of personal chastisement. 
There was even a rumour that Boileau had been 
tin ashed in the streets by footmen. 'Thereupon the 
Prince de Conde grew angry, proclaimed Racine 
and Boileau his friends, and that “ he could avenge 
any offence that miglit be put upon them.” 'The 
Hotel dc Bourgogne remained dumb. Racine’s 
PJ.Mre kept the stage, and Pradon’s was driven off. 

For all that Racine’s enemies carried the day, 
Racine gave up the theatre. He was ever over¬ 
sensitive, irritable, quick to be discouraged. 'J’he 
lightest criticism had always caused him more 
annoyance than praise had given him pleasure. He 
w’as sore; he CAperienced tlie bitterness, tlic 
lullness of heart, the sickness with things w'hith 
comes to tlie best of us, to such as bring the utmost 
love to their work. Men whose work is least open 
to the reproach of emptiness, arc the very men who 
‘■ee most plainly the vanity of all things. 'The 
pride of the mind must pay in sadness and desolation 
of spirit. 

Racine, moreover, was a Christian. He liad been 
nursed in Jansenism. And now that youth was by, 
and with it gone the fair visions that attend the 
firsc steps on the path of life, desire in deceitful 
form, and pleasures novel, he felt that he was 
alone, wTapped in the omnipresence of a terrible 
God, and he was seized w'ith fear, the fear for liis 
salvation. Had he not lent his Phedre^ the last 
creation of his profane art, all the troubles, all the 
despair, of a Christian soul wliom grace has failed ? 

He would have turned monk. He said, with 
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Ranee :* “ I see no door where I may knock and 
return to God, save the door of the cloister ; I 
have no resource, after so many errors, but to 
resume the frock and cord, and meditate my days 
in bitterness of heart.” His confesbor turned him 
from his purpose, and advised Christian marriage. 
Racine married, on June ist, 1677, 
c hurch of Saint-Severin, Mademoiselle Catherine 
de Romanet, daughter of Jean-Andre de Romanet, 
Mayor of Montdidier, and departmental treasurer 
of France. Boileau and Nicolas \’itart were his 
witnesses. Mademoiselle de Romanet had never 
read Ratine’s tragedies: she was a gcntlc-natured 
and cquablc-mincled person. 

Since Racine, even though he reformed liis life, 
did not follow Ranee and Sladame de I^ongueville 
in their remorse and become dead to this world, 
it was natural enough, if one comes to think of it, 
that he should remain at Court, and attach himself 
to the King’s service more tlian ever. To serve 
the most Christian King, is to serve God. To pay 
one’s court was a way of paying one’s devotion. 
Praise of the King was no profane laudation. 
Bossuet said so with no uncertain voice in the 
Sanctuary, and did not shrink from coupling the 
names of David and I^ouis as those of two men 
pleasing to the King of Heaven. 

When Racine, at the end of 1677, was, along 
tvith Boileau, nominated historiographer to the 
King, owing to Madame de Montespan, he no 
doubt thought it his business to show how Provi¬ 
dence worked through the King’s instrumentality, 
and to recount the triumphs wTought by the 
Almighty through the arm of Louis. 

• Abbe de h Trappe. 
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Not but that the poet was occasionally em¬ 
barrassed by considerations other than for his soul’s 
devotion. The innate art of taking without eQort 
the tone of whatever company he might be in, the 
gift of pleasing, his accommodating humour, his 
aptitude for all things, made of the susceptible 
jansenist a man of many uses, and he was caught 
up in a thousand toils in which he would not 
willingly have been engaged. 

““ He was acceptable everywhere, even at the 
King’s bedside; the Duchesse de Bourgogne was 
delighted to see him at her table.” He was to the 
liking of Madame de Montespan. He could not 
help his continuous favour; he had to set about 
an opera he had no heart to finish: he had to 
furnish madrigals to set forth the Miscellaneous 
Works of the Due de Maine, aged seven : he must 
inevitably make others jealous, and find enemies 
still, always rnd on all sides. 

His duties as liistoriographer compelled him to 
follow the King on his campaign. He visited 
Ghent in 1678, journeyed to Alsace in 1687 ; took 
part in the sieges of Mons and Namur, and finally 
in the campaign in the Low Countries. He wrote 
to Boileau, from the camp at Mons, on May 21st, 
1692, after a review held by the King and M. de 
Luxembourg: “I suffered myself to be led on 
horseback without paying attention to anything, 
and my heart’s wish would have been to see each 
and all in his house or under his humble thatch, 
with his wife and children, and myself at home in 
the Rue des Masons with my family.” 

Racine had seven children by Catherine de 
Romanet: two boys, and five girk. The eldest of 
all, Jean-Baptiste, was quite a good little fellow 
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always, while in his eldest daughter the poet saw 
an image of himself that he could love, hfarie 
Catherine’s soul was impressionable and easily 
troubled. The strict but gentle rule of her father’s 
house, the religion taught her, wherein love was 
mixed with salutary fear, aroused in her the longing 
for the cloister and its ecstasies. At sixteen she 
joined the Carmelites in the Faubourg Saint- 
Jacques. The father for all his piety was sorrow- 
stricken. She was attacked with a severe illness in 
her cell, and came back to her home, but only to 
meditate further retreat to Port-Royal, where, in 
fact, she went, but could not stay. The solitaries 
no longer received novices. She wrote her father 
letters which sorely touched and distracted him. 
She came back once more to the paternal roof, 
her health injured by her austerities, resolute to 
renounce the vanities of dress and to see no one. 
Little by little, she weakened in touching fashion, 
resumed her habits, and regained her smile, and 
that delicate spirit of delight so natural in a 
daughter of Racine. Her father sawr her married 
some months before his death. The second 
daughter of the poet, and the prettiest, Anne— 
Nanette as her father called her—also acquired, 
with the L'rsulincs at Melun where she had been 
put when very young, a taste for the religious life 
and, in her case, it became a vocation and was 
followed unsw^ervingly. She w'as professed when 
she w'as sixteen and three months. The father w’as 
present at the ceremony; he mourned his daughter 
on his knees, and she dared not turn her head 
towards him lest she should break down even while 
she surrendered her beautiful hair to the shears, 
held in the hands of the Bishop of Lens. Racine 
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wept; but was it not his hand that had led the 
child on the path of sacrifice, to the very altar 
where he saw her offered up ? Had he lived a 
little longer, he would have seen two of his younger 
daughters, Babct and Fanchon, take the veil in 
their turn, and die to the world. The God of 
Jansenius whelmed the young heads in his dreadlul 
shadow. And yet what treasure of intimate and 
innocent happiness was present in the poet’s 
family ! They would hold processions wherein tlie 
little girls were the clergy. Louis, whom they 
called Lionval, was priest, and the author of 
AihaUe would sing, and bear the cross. A mounted 
messenger came one morning, bidding him dine 
at the Hotel do Conde. The father sent for and 
showed a fine carp from the kitchen: “ Sec for 
yourself,” he said, “ whether I can help dining 
with these poor children who had made me a feast 
to-day, and would find no pleasure in their dainties 
without me. I beg that you will lend this reason 
lull weight with His Serene Highness.” 

Boileau sometimes had the little family with him 
at Auteuil. After a light and choice repast he 
would take Madelon, the youngest daughter, who 
was quick and full of fun, and Lionval, for a walk 
in the Bois de Boulogne—would threaten to lose 
them, and mingled his laughter with theirs. 

Racine, twelve years after he had given up the 
theatre, composed his tragedy of Esther for Madame 
de ^laintenon, who was foundress of the Maison 
de St. Cyr, where daughters of noble houses, 
“ gathered from all parts of the kingdom,”* were 
brought up. 

Madame de Maintenon wanted to “amuse her 

• Preface to Esther. 
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little girls and the King.”* She asked Racine for a 
play with verses that could be set to music. And it 
was to be edifying; Andromaque had been given 
to .children for recitation, and they had put too 
much feeling into their parts. Racine brought his 
Esther, The subject was well chosen. To show 
an Esther providentially guided to the couch of a 
King whom she enlists in the interests of wisdom 
and truth; to parade her surrounded by the 
daughters of Sion whom it is her study and her 
care to train, was to hold in front of hladame de 
Main tenon a magic mirror of flattering kind. The 
first performance of Esther was given at Saint- 
Cyr on Wednesday, January 26th, 1689. The big 
dormitory vestibule on the second floor of the 
grand staircase des Demoiselles was chosen for the 
theatre. Benches ranged against the walls on each 
side of the stage were reserved for the little 
daughters of the community, who wore, according 
to age, sashes of red, green, yellow, or blue. Between 
these seats was a space for visitors. In the front 
row of seats was the King’s arm-chair. The 
actresses wore beautiful Persian robes, adorned with 
pearls and diamonds, which had formerly done 
service in the King’s ballets. The hall was lighted 
with crystal lustres; the scenery was painted by 
Borin, and Nivers, the organist of Saint-Cyr, was 
at the clavecin. Racine, who spoke verse well, had 
taught these innocent little actresses. They went 
down on their knees to recite the Veni Creator 
before they went on the stage. One of them, who 
played the part of Elise^ forgot her lines. And the 
King was there. “ Ah, Mademoiselle,” said Racine, 
“ what wrong you do my play! ” The young 
• Madame de la Favette, Memoirs, 
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thing wept! and Racine ran to her, dried her 
tears with his handkerchief, and wept with her. 

Bossuet was present at this performance. He 
came again when it was given for the last time that 
season, when Madame de Sevigne saw it, too. She 
wrote : “ Racine has surpassed himself ; he loves 
God even as he used to love his mistresses.” Ksthr 
pleased in every respect, motif, verse, music, and 
the performers, above all Mademoiselle dc Villctte, 
whose face in its too toucliing appeal, and whose 
attractive acting, caused disquiet to the directress 
oi Saint-Cyr. 'The Court esteemed these per¬ 
formances as liighly as did Louis and Madame dc 
Maintenon. It \^as the great event of the year. 
Ministers left their most urgent business to lend 
ear to the young ladies of Saint-Cyr. 

Racine wrote another tragedy for Saint-Cyr, 
Aihalte, But the celebrations attending Esther^ 
and the glittering light of society shed on scIjooI 
children brought up to religion, had shocki d 
Madame dc Maintenon’s spiritual directors. Racine’s 
enemies cried scandal. The King was growing old 
and more heedful of pious counsel. Athahe was 
declaimed by the children two or three times, at 
Versailles, in Madame de Maintenon’s own room, 
in their Saint-Cyr uniform witji some slight 
ornament of ribbons and pearls, in picscnce of the 
King, the princes of the blood, and a very few 
persons of station. And there were a few recitations 
even more discreet and unadorned given by the 
Classe hUue or upper form, and that was all. 'I'he 
play, kept quiet as it was, was laughed at by Racine’s 
opponents, and the public never saw it. Racine 
when he changed his ways, made his peace with his 
early instructors. Nicole was the first to forgive 
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him, for it was Nicole whom he had most sinned 
against. He fell at the feet of Arnauld, and the 
great doctor knelt and embraced the repentant 
pqet. He would often go to Port-Royal, and every 
year he took his family thither for the procession 
of tlie Blessed Sacrament; he was present at the 
translation of the heart of Arnauld, who had died 
in exile; and he left Versailles at the first rumour 
of Nicole’s being struck down w’ith apoplexy. He 
was entrusted with delicate missions on behalf of 
the community, wrote for them, and conferred 
\\ ith the Archbishop oi Paris. 

Such attachment as this to men who, in the King’s 
eyes, were proud spirits and even rebels, gave 
scandal at Court, and Madame de Maintenon was 
not the woman to protect a Jansenist. If it be true 
that Boileau, who knew no concealment, did not 
conceal his respect for the solitaries of Port-Royal, 
that surly man would hardly have annoyed people 
by his unaccommodating ways, because such ways 
were expected of him, and were what people liked 
in him. But the least independence in conduct 
or word causes the surprise and irritation of decep¬ 
tion when met with in a nature which has hitherto 
and invariably done everything to please. 

Racine afforded to Louis other ground for 
displeasure; it remained long in the background, 
a state secret as it were, and is only known to us by 
a family tradition. The poet, at the request of 
Madame de Maintenon, who knew he could turn 
his hand to anything, had drawn a memorial setting 
forth the misery brought upon the people by the 
wars. She was reading it w’hen the King came in, 
who took it from her, read a few lines, and asked 
who had written it. She at first said that she had 
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promised secrecy, but Louis XIV exacted obedience 
even from the women he loved. When he learnt 
that it was Racine who had written tlic memorial, 
he said, in anger: “ Does he think to know eveny- 
thing, and because he is a great poet would he be 
a Minister ? ” The culprit, warned not to show 
himself for some time, wrote in supplication to 
Madame de Maintenon, watched his chance, and 
had word with her, furtively, in one of the alleys 
of the Park. She said to him : ‘‘ It is my fault that 
this trouble has come upon you. Let the clouds 
pass. I Vi ill see to it that the sun shines again.” 
Racine made answer in sadness and resignation, and 
with that sort of sorrowful insight that men have 
whose part in life is played and draws to its close. 
The sound of wheels was heard. “ It is the King,” 
said Madame de Maintenon hurriedly, “ conceal 
yourself! ” The poor courtier made his escape 
into the thicket. His heart, so quick to suffer and 
be touched, had been wounded for the last time. 

In the autumn of the year 1698, Racine felt pain 
in his right side. A tumour appeared against the 
ribs. One morning, reading in his study, he had 
great pain in his head; he came downstairs and 
said to his children: “ I think I have a touch of 
fever, but it is nothing serious. I will go to bed for 
a w'hile.” He got up no more. His illness was 
long. A man whose delicate oiganization was upset 
by the lightest discomfort, he now bore acute suffer¬ 
ing with gentle patience. Subject as he had been 
to that fear of dying which haunts all endowed 
with imagination, he faced death without fear 
w'hen it came upon him. His was an example of 
what the priests call a state of grace. He had the 
faith. It is at the moment of death that Christianity 
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triumphs. Since the Christian performs his every 
act in view of that last, for that last act he has 
great resources in store. 

•Racine, in view of his approaching end, was 
careful to assure some money to his family, and 
expressed the wish that Boileau’s pension should be 
claimed along with his own. 'Fo this friend he 
said as he took him in his embrace, “ I think I am 
happy in dying before you.” He begged Rollin 
to watch over the education of his son Louis. The 
doctor, who had not been quick to recognize the 
nature of his malady, decided to open the abscess. 
M’hen the dying man was told by his eldest son 
that he could yet be saved by operation, God is 
master of all things,” said Racine, “ but I tell you 
plainly that were 1 given my choice of life or 
death, I could hardly choose; death finds my 
accounts even.” The operation was unsuccessful; 
whether attempted too late, or that the nature of 
the case made it useless. A priest from Saint- 
Andrc-dcs-Arcs gave Racine the last sacraments; 
the holy oils touched his eyes and lips, his hands 
and feet, who had so loved and felt what was fair 
and sweet in life, who had known the pride o+' the 
poet, and the failings inherent in a nature of such 
delicacy. He breathed his last in his dwelling 
in the Rue de? Marais, on April 21st, 1699, 
between three and four o’clock in the morning. He 
w’as aged fifty-nine years and four months. 

Racine had asked to be buried in the cemetery 
of Port-Royal-des-Charaps, at the foot of Hamon’s 
tomb. The coffin was placed above that of M. 
Hamon; there was no room below. After the 
risitation of the tombs of Port-Royal in 1709, the 
remains of Jean Racine, dragged from their chosen 
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earth, were transferred to the Church of Saint- 
£tienne-du-jMont, where they still rest, between 
those of M. de Sacy and M. Antoine Lemaistre. 

In this parish is also kept the broken stone whUh 
bears the epitaph of Jean Racine, surmounted by 
his chevalier’s crest, and shield bearing his heraldic 
swan. 

Jean Racine lived at the moment when the French 
genius was at its full, when the language had taken 
final shape, but was yet in its youth, at its golden 
age. The old poets were his study and his delight, 
and he bound himself as with cords in that Greek 
and Latin tradition, all of reason and of beauty 
which made and gave us the forms of poetry, the 
ode, epopee, tragedy, and comedy. 'J'he poet’s 
tenderness, his joy in the senses, his ardours, his 
desire for knowledge, his very weaknesses brought 
him acquainted with the passions that furnish 
matter for tragedy, and gave it him to express pity 
and terror. 

And so his period, his education, and his nature, 
conspired together to make of him the most perfect 
of French poets, and the greatest by reason of the 
sustained nobility of his work. 



ALAIN-RENE LE SAGE 

E worked to live. And there you 
have the life of Le Sage in four 
words, after the manner of that 
Doctor Zeb, who compressed the 
history of the world into a single 
line. 

Alain-Rene Le Sage was born at Sarzeau, in the 
Isle of Rhuys, May 8th, 1668, being the child of 
Master Claude, who had a seat on the bench there, 
and of Demoiselle Jeanne Brenugat, lawful wife 
of the said Master Claude. As soon as Alain was 
of an age to learn, he was placed in the College of 
Vannes under its rector, Brochart, an ex-Jesuit 
and a good schoolmaster. He was not yet ten 
wlien, in 1677, holding his father’s hand, he 
followed good Jeanne Brenugat, who had died on 
September nth, to the chapel of Kerlcn, in the 
parish church of Sarzeau, where she was laid to rest, 
'riicn, in his black clothes, the child returned to 
Vannes, and after five years spent on the Institutes 
of Quintilian and Plutarch’s Lives, he must once 
more tread the road to the chapel of Kerlen, 
whither Master Claude was setting forth to join 
his wife. 

The deceased man left some property to his only 
son; but the management of it was entrusted to 
Gabriel Le Sage, brother to the late Claude, and 
he ruined his ward. 
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In 1690 the orphan arrived in Paris, for his 
classes in law and philosophy at the University. 
We lose sight of him in the great city. We may 
take it that the study of the Practicien frangais ajid 
the rules of Logic did not occupy all his time. He 
had a taking appearance, an active body, and a 
quick intelligence. They say that a certain lady 
of quality was not blind to these recommendations. 
Wild oats may have been sown, but nothing is 
really known of any follies of his student days. 
Had he told of them they would figure in all the 
memoirs, and some pretty sinners, lightly sketched, 
but drawn for immortality, would peep out at us 
from some old book with vermilion edges. But 
men who, like Le Sage, forget what happens to 
them from one day to another, write no confessions. 
Humiliating oneself in public argues much pride, 
and, moreever, he early turned his back on adven¬ 
tures that may be met in public gardens. Love 
more serious engaged him, and held him true 
throughout liis life. 

While he was living in that same Rue du Vieux- 
Colombier, where La Fontaine, Chapcllc, and 
Racine used to meet at Boileau’s, young Alain- 
Rene paid frequent visits to a certain burgess who 
had a daughter both virtuous and comely. Her 
name was Marie; he loved her, and she loved him. 
The rest of the tale is simple. The parish registers 
shall tell the story. 

On August 17th, 1694, Le Sage obtained special 
licence from the Archbishop of Paris to marry, 
without publication of banns, Marie-Elisabeth 
Huyard, daughter of Andre Huyard, burgess of 
Paris, and of Marie Carlos, both of the parish of 
Saint-Barthelemi. 
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By virtue of a further licence, granted 27th 
September of the same year, the marriage was 
celebrated the next day in the Church of Saint- 
Sujpice, which was now the parish of the Huyards, 
as well as that of Lc Sage. 

Marie was twenty-two, Alain-Rene twenty-seven. 
He was at the Parliamentary Bar, but he had no 
briefs, and thanks to Uncle Gabriel, not a penny 
to his name. For dowry, Marie brought him her 
youth, her beauty and her virtue, "^rhe two poor 
young people were so obscure in tlieir lot, so lost 
to view in the King’s wide realm among all the 
sober-hued, bourgeois crowd, that it is impossible 
to discover any trace of them to-day. Danchet, 
friend Danchet, Alain-Renc’s comrade at the 
University, a good humanist, and a warm-hearted 
youth, saw much of the young folk; but he was 
as needy as they, and took vows at Chartres. 

Alain-Rene is thought to liave gone with his wife 
to the neighbourhood of Vitre, and to have been 
secretary there to a Farmer-General of Taxes, or 
of the Salt duties. What we do know is that he was 
back in Paris in 1698, and living near that same 
church of Saint-Sulpice where he had been married, 
and where, on April 24th, his son, Jules-Fran^ois, 
was christened. He found a good friend in M. de 
Lyonne, abbe of Marmoutier and Chahs, and prior 
of Saint-Martin-des-Champs, who gave him some 
help in kind, or at least some encouragement, and 
made him transfer his abode across the river that 
he might be nearer to himself; and it was at Saint- 
Eustache that Le Sage had his third son, Fran^ois- 
Antoine, baptized on February 23rd, 1700. Two 
years later there was a daughter. In short, he had a 
wife and four children to support, and all his 
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fortunes were still in his head, but it was a good 
headpiece, and a welhfumished. 

The first year of his marriage already saw him 
trimming his pen, and turning to his inkpot in the 
hopes of winning a little credit, or, better still, 
a little profit. Nothing better suggesting itself ti» 
liim than a translation of the letters of Aristcnaetus, 
he made a slender volume thereof which his friend 
Danchet had printed for him at Chartres. It fell 
unheeded from the Press, a poor copy of a poor 
original. Some other vein had to be worked, some 
other seam discovered. It appears that it was the 
Abbe de Lyonne who showed his friend where to 
sink his shaft. He advised him to learn Spanish, 
and thus equip himself for importing into P'rance 
the literature of Spain. The prior of Saint-Martin- 
des-Champs no doubt had in view the high-flown 
cloak-and-rapier performances of Calderon^s rivals 
and successors. Le Sage was not happy in his 
early attempts. Pie translated three or ff)ur 
tragedies and a novel, without any success. Then, 
in the year 1707, the spell was broken. In that year 
he furnished the players with a couple of comedies; 
one, the more important, Don Cesar Ursin^ and one, 
a slighter affair, Crispin rival de son mattre. The 
first, which was a translation, had siicccss at Court, 
ai*d the other, his own product ion, found favour in 
town. In the same year he published, with Barbin, 
the Diable boiteux (or the Devil on Two Slicks), 
a romance, the groundwork of which was taken 
from the Spanish, but whose style, the only thing 
that really counts, was French. 

Every one who could read at all was anxious 
to read the Diable boiteux. Its readers found 
human nature painted in a novel and arresting 
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manner, and recognized a genius that, laying hold 
of the vital side of things, set the whole world agog. 
Even Boileau’s little foot-boy, in his master’s 
house at Auteuil, fell to devouring the tale in 
secret. Boileau threatened to put him out of doors 
if he did not immediately return the book whence 
it came. Goodman Boileau could not sleep under 
the same roof with le Diahle boiteux^ not a single 
night. It augurs well for a new book, if elderly 
critics fall foul of it. Depend upon it, if they 
approve, there is nothing new in it, and be sure 
that if, on the contrary, it excites their wrath, 
it has originality and is worth perusal. The second 
edition of this book, published before the year was 
out, sold out more quickly than the first. Two 
young nobles wrangled for possession of the last 
copy, and drew their swords on each other upon 
the steps of the Sainte-Chapelle. There was 
bread for the family, but when the bread was 
eaten brains had to be cudgelled again. Le Sage 
offered Turcaret to the players. As it was a master¬ 
piece, these gentry wanted to cut it about, and 
turned up their noses at it. They disgusted Le 
Sage, and sickened him of the theatre. Hurcaret 
was a stinging attack on the manners of the day. 
It pilloried the financiers. The successors of the 
hlontaurons and the La Sablieres took the wall 
when they walked abroad. They robbed at tvill, 
they bought everything, they possessed everything. 
Their money was all-powerful. 

^urcaret was read in the salons. Madame de 
Bouillon, a would-be intellectual, expressed a wish 
to hear it. Le Sage, kept detained at the Law 
Courts till long after dinner time by a case he 
eventually lost, arrived very late. The duchess 
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was frigid and her greeting was harsh. “ Madame,” 
said our good Le Sage, “ I have wasted two hours 
of your time—^it is only fair I should enable you to 
regain them. I will not read you my comedy.” 
He pocketed his manuscript and left, in spite of all 
remonstrances. 

Tlie year 1715 witnessed the death of Louis XIV 
and the appearance of Gtl Bias, '^I'his comedy, 
in a hundred acts diverse, as was said of La Fon¬ 
taine’s, has Spain for its setting; courtesans 
mantilla-clad, magnificent and penniless grandees, 
beggars armed with blunderbusses, all play their 
parts to admiration. But its subject is man, who is, 
at bottom, in Spain w'hat he is in France. Here as 
there, the luxury of the few cloaks the misery of 
the many, and scamps abound. When we take up 
Gil Bias, what worlds we are away from Francion, 
the Roman romique, or the Roman bourgeois I 

Seemlincss, the polish of good manners, social 
tone, prevail throughout this masterpiece of Lc 
Sage’s; one could even wish that the style were 
less sustained, that there were less restraint in the 
movement, and that, I do not say the burlesque 
spirit, but the picaresque, tvere occasionally in 
evidence. 

Le Sage was deaf when he gave u» this admirable 
book, wherein every lightest murmur of self-love 
and passion is accurately noted. And it is the work 
of a man w^ho worked that he might live, flnclc 
Gabriel, w-ho ruined his nephew, is obviously the 
Uncle in Fur caret and Gil Bias. 

Le Sage is now forty-seven; he has put forth 
two or three masterpieces; he has done miracles 
in romance. Yet must that headpiece of his, from 
which he has brought forth a whole world of living 
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men and women, still go on providing him with the 
means to feed his wife and children. He works 
and goes on working for the booths. The inane 
vanity of actors does not harass him there. They’re 
the people to swallow plays; he’s the man to 
write them. Coarse flavoured satire for Harlequin, 
Scaramouch, Columbine, and Pierrot to spout on 
tlieir trestled stage to footmen and serving wenches, 
betwixt the fan-seller’s stall and the quack doctor’s 
waggon—such is the work to which he must address 
liimcelf. Helped by a handful of boon companions, 
lie must have turned out twenty, thirty, forty, 
sixty, seventy, harlequinades. They go off like 
hot cakes. We know the sort of thing to talk about, 
if we want the crowd to laugh. Certain matters 
never fail to amuse the groundlings. At times, in 
verses written to be spoken at the fair, the rhyme, 
purposely inexact, suggested the missing word, that 
is to say, the indecent word. One day an actress let 
slip the word itself, and spent a day or two in the 
Salpetriere in consequence. The Regent, who was 
of a lively humour and devoid of prejudice, wanted 
to hear these jests at his ease, and commanded the 
players from their booth to the Palais-Royal. 

When all is said, there is no saying why we laugh 
at cuckolds, and at all the little pothers of conjugal 
existence, but there is still less reason vhy we 
should not laugh. We must needs conclude that 
a sense of the ridiculous is deep seated in the 
composition of the human animal. It is, indeed, 
that quality which most markedly differentiates 
him from the beasts. 

Voltaire set down that Gil Bias was translated 
from the Spanish. No doubt he really thought so, 
for we can hardly believe he made such a statement 
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merely to revenge himself for a knavish quip of 
Harlequin; who picking up a book from the 
boards exclaims ; Je prends mon vol terre d terre ” * 
(Voltaire a terre). But Voltaire may have bean 
mistaken; at all events the Spanish original has 
never been brought to light. 

'Jo make an honest living Scaramouch, Cassandra, 
and their patter do not suffice. Le Sage, growing 
old, busies himself with translations, imitations, and 
adaptations. He puts out Roland Amoureux between 
1717 and 1721, Guzman d^Alfarache and the 
A ventures de M. Robert, dit Beauchesne^ in 1732. 
Then his public begins to see that he is growing 
tired. An observer notes in his journal in January, 
1833 : “ Le Sage, the author of Gil Bias, has just 
given us the life of M. de Beauchesne, a filibustering 
captain. The book, of course, could not be badly 
written, since it is by Le Sage, but it is easy to sec, 
considering the stuff the writer deals in of late, 
that he is only writing for a living, and that, in 
consequence, he is no longer in a position to give 
time and study to his works. It is now six or seven 
years since La Ribou advanced him a hundred 
pistoles on his fourth volume of Gil Bias which is still 
not finished, and won’t be just yet.” 

No, he was no longer in a position to give time 
and study to his work. He published the History 
of Estevanille Gonzales in 1734; in the following 
year, Une journee des Barques ; in 1736 the BacheUer 
de Salamanque, He was emptying his pack, and 
the poor great old man was coming to the end of 
his stock-in-trade. In 1740, in the Valise trouvee, he 
again took up the Letters of Aristoenetus, which he 
had translated when he was young and without 

• “ I spring from earth and back again.” 
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experience. And he was reduced at last, in 1742, 
to editing a collection of bons mots {Melange 
amusant de saillies esprit). For all that, he had 
lilie wcll-raeriicd reputation of a great writer, and 
all who knew him loved him, for he was as kind as 
he was clever. His conversation gave such pleasure 
that, when he was installed at his usual cafe in the 
Hue Saini-Jarques, those present would make a 
circle round him, and many, tlie better to hear him, 
would stand cm the chairs and tables. Still he was 
poor. He had been unable to give his daughter a 
portion, and she remained unmarried and died in 
an almshouse. His second son was a canon. Two 
others were actors; but he saw nothing of them 
now. TJie youngest, Pittence, was an actor in a 
strolling company. I’he eldest, Montmenil, gained 
applause at the Comedie-Fran^aise for his excellent 
representations of menservants and yokels. A man 
of worth in talents and disposition, he sought 
reconciliation with his father, but shortly afterwards 
died suddenly when with a hunting party at La 
Villette, in September, 1743, at the age of forty- 
eight. It was a severe blow to his father. Le Sage, 
“ too old to work, too proud to beg, too honest to 
borrow,” says V’oisenon, who knew him well, 
retired with his wife to Boulogne-sur-Mer, where 
he lived with his son, the canon. A letter, written 
some forty years after, by the Chevalier de Tressan 
to an unknown correspondent, affords us a glimpse 
of the good old man at the end of his days : 

“ Paris, 20th January^ 1780. 

“ You have asked me to let you know somewhat 
of the last days of the celebrated author of Gil Bias 
and many other esteemed works. Here, Monsieur, 
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is all I can furnish. After the battle of Fontenoy, 
in 174s, the late King having failed to appoint 
anyone to serve under Marshal dc Richelieu, I 
was detained by circumstances and fresh instruction® 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, where I remained as Com¬ 
mandant in Boulonnois, Ponthicu, and Picardy. 

“ As I knew tliat M. Le Sage, then some eighty 
years of age, and his wife, w'hosc age was about the 
same, ■were dwelling in Boulogne, my earliest care 
was to visit them and assure myself personally of 
their condition. I found them in the house oi their 
son, a canon of the Cathedral of Boulogne, and 
never did filial piety devote itself with greater love 
in cherishing and making bright the last days of a 
father and mother, who had scarcely any resources 
beyond the modest income of the son 1 speak of. 

‘‘ M. PAbbe Le Sage was held in high considera¬ 
tion at Boulogne. His intelligence, his good 
traits, his devoted offices to his relations, endeared 
him to his worthy bishop, Monscigneur de Pressy, 
and to his colleagues and his acquaintance. 

“ I have seldom seen a stronger likeness than 
that which the Abbe Le Sage bore to his brother, 
M. Montmenil; he had even something of his 
talents and his more lovable gifts; he had the art, 
which is so rare, of the varied tone and short pause 
w’hich, without being declamatory, impress on an 
auaience the characteristic feeling and cliarm of 
a work. 

“ I had known the Sieur Alontmenil and I 
regretted his loss; I felt liking and esteem for his 
brother; and the late Queen, when I had the 
honour of making known to her his condition and 
his straitened circumstances, accorded him an 
annuity. 
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“ I was warned not to visit M. Le Sage till 
towards midday; and I had occasion to observe 
tor the second time, in the person of this aged man, 
what the effect of atmospheric conditions can be 
from moment to moment on our organs, in the 
mourntul days of our decline. 

“ M. Le Sage, waking of a morning as soon as 
tlie sun had climbed some degrees above the horizon, 
showed animation, and gathered feeling and strength 
in measure as the luminary approached the meridian; 
but ab it began to incline towards its setting, tJie 
old man’s sensibilities, clearness of mind and 
activity of senses receded in proportion; and no 
sooner had the sun plunged some degrees below 
tlie horizon than M. Le Sage would fall into a sort 
of lethargy from which no one so much as attempted 
to rouse him. 

T was careful to go and see him only at the time 
oi day when his understanding was most lucid, 
and that was at the after-dinner Jiour; I could 
not look without emotion on this worthy old man 
who preserved the gaiety and urbanity of his 
best years, and even sltowed at times the imaginative 
power of the creator of the Dtable boiteux and 
Turcarrt: but one day, arriving later than usual, 
I marked with sorrow that his talk began to take 
on a likeness to the last homilv of the Archbishop of 
Grenada, and I withdrew. 

“ M. Le Sage had grown very deaf; I always 
found him seated at a table w'hereon lay a large 
cone-shaped trumpet; at times taken in his hand 
with vivacity, it would lie inert on the table when¬ 
ever the visit in progress gave him no expectation 
of agreeable converse; as Commandant in the 
district, I had the pleasure of seeing it always in 
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use when I was there; and this was an apprentice¬ 
ship for me in sustaining later on the ear trumpet’s 
unfortunate activity in the case of my dear and 
illustrious friend and colleague Al. de la Condamintt 
“ M. Le Sage died in the winter of 1746-47. I 
made it a point of honour and of duty to be present 
at his obsequies, along with the principal officers 
of my command. His wddow did not long survive 
him. The Abbe Le Sage was bemourned some 
years later by his Chapter and the enlightened 
society whose admiration his virtues had excited, 

“ I have the honour to be, etc., 

“IjE Comtk di, Trfssan. 

“Lieut.-Grncral of the King's Armies; 
member of the Araiiemic franchise and of 
t}»e Academic den Snences.” 


Le Sage died on November 17th, 1747, after a 
life of labour as innocent as was his souh as beautiful 
and simple as his genius, and as hard as that necessity 
which he fought without respite but could never 
overcome. 



THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
ABBE PRKVOST 



HE little town of Hesdin, in the 
valley of the Canche, had, as late 
as i 63<}, cruel experiences of war; 
and prudence enforced a belt of 
moats and ramparts. Hesdin had 
not long been united to France by 
the treaty of the Pyrenees. Her townsmen, laborious 
like all the people of the north, manufactured soap, 
tanned leather, and made caps, and on feast days 
walked abroad with their families in the green ways 
through the fields of corn and colza. Such as had 
gardens planted them with trees, and did well. 

Lievin Prevost was King’s Attorney in the 
bailiwick. He kept order witliin the limits of his 
jurisdiction, played his part in church disputes and 
the affairs of minors, and was an adept in the 


quibbles of the law. 

Having married Demoiselle ]\Iarie Duclaie, he 
had by her five sons, whom he brought up as well 
as he could, occupied as he was all day on the King’s 
business. 


Antoine Franyois, the second of the five brothers, 
who came into this world, where he was to have 
so many adventures, on April 1st, 1697, must at 
his birth have given occasion for some clumsy 
pleasantries among the good folk in the baUiwicL 
All Fools’ Day was duly observed in those days; 
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Le Trevoux tells us so. He grew up, and, when he 
was old enough, was sent to the school in Hosdin, 
then managed by the Jesuits. He proved himself 
an apt scholar, and made good use of the Novus 
apparatus and other text-books of Pore Jouvency, 
then new to the world. The little fathers, seeing 
that he was intelligent, were anxious to get hold 
of him. They taught him the lives of the Saints 
of the Order and the history of the Missions, and 
filled his head with talcs of miracles and torments. 
As is their way, they were insinuating and per¬ 
suasive; they cajoled and threatened as served 
their turn, and made the child their own. The 
Attorney, who was determined that his son should 
be as well taught as anybody, sent him to Paris to 
recommence his classes in rhetoric at the College 
d’Harcourt.* The most promising pupils in tlie 
kingdom were sent there to learn the secrets of 
Latin eloquence, and it was no fault of the directors 
if their students failed to become so manv little 
Quintilians. To this Antoine made some mcasuie 
of approach. 

He was fifteen w’hcn he left Paris, innocent as 
he came, and with the consent of hL father went 
to La Flcchef for his novitiate. He w^as fired witli 
the love of Jesus. One meets with these ardent 
natures; they arc always on fire, but tlicir fire is 
not always fed with the same fu.l. At the end of 
six months our young neophyte departed without 
leave, and stood once more in the presence of his 
astonished parent. 

Hesdin, being a small town, probably failed to 

• Founded by Raoul d*Harcourt, a Canon of Paris, in the 

thirteenth centurv. 

_ • 

t Founded by Henry IV. Managed by the Jesuits from i6of. 
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give him all he expected from life and woman’s 
society. His father, the King’s Attorney, rated 
him severely, and it was said that there were some 
very sharp encounters between them. 

In fine, at the age of sixteen, he conceived a 
disgust for this world, and knocked once more at 
the portals oi the Jesuits. At La Fleche they did 
not care to receive him ; they dejpaired of keeping 
him, or more probably, knowing his obstinacy, they 
wished to confirm him in his vocation by putting 
difficulties in his way. His obstinacy promptly 
bliowed itself, he resolved to get his admission at 
the hands of the general of the Order, and lie left 
for Rome with good courage, alone, and young, 
indeed, for such a journey. He was no sooner out 
of France than he fell ill. His purse was empty, 
the innkeepers, honest gentlemen, had soon seen to 
that. He was under obligations to an officer for 
his entry into a hospital, where he soon picked up 
liis strength and spiiits with the help of a cup or 
two of broth. The officer, seeing him on his feet 
again, thought it a pity that so fine a lad should 
not serve the King. We know how the recruiting 
sergeants of those days gathered men for the Army. 
They made them drink the King’s health, clapped 
the regimental hat on their heads, and gave them 
to know that they were soldiers and would net 
fail to grow into sergeants and captains one day, 
it they lived long enough. They gave the new 
recruit his piece silver on enlistment, and 
invited him to put it to good use by whetting the 
colours along with them. The officer who had 
helped Prevost into the hospital used even less 
ceremony; he declared that he had only given the 
boy money because he had enlisted in the service. 
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Prevost, willy-niHy, was a soldier. He must march ; 
he must don the white uniform; he must do his 
hair over his ear, and enclose the ends in a black 
bag behind. He did his musket-drill, ate his soul> 
out of his mess-^in, slept in a camp-bed, did barrack 
offices. They proposed to send him to the front, 
for fighting was still going on. He was furious, 
and he deserted. 

Peace being made, the King dead, and the Duke 
of Orleans Regent, the young deserter was am¬ 
nestied ; lie came out of hiding and went back to 
his convent. He was received with open arms, 
Xo reproaches, only smiles and caresses, and a soft 
tear or so.* The good fathers knew well enough 
that secular flies are not to be taken with penitential 
vinegar. The prodigal son, moved by such excess of 
kindness, shed tears over the fatted calf killed for 
him by his spiritual fathers. In the first burst of 
his zeal he composed a Latin ode in honour of 
St. Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies. 
Without doubt he would have composed odes for 

• Here I refer me, not without distrust, to a chronifKr of 
gossip ; the author of the Journal ie la Cour de Pans {Rrvue 
Retroxpectwf, 1S36). 1 have taVen no notit e f>f what M. Ambroiae 
rirmin-Didot rtlttcs, on the word of hia prtal trrandfatlwr, 
Fran9ois Didot, concerning a struggle on the stairs between the 
procurator and his son. One does not well know at wbot period 
to pL ce this stene ; moreover, Franfois Didot onl> knew the Abbe 
when the latter was already an old man. (Sec Lncyclopidte du XIX 
wr/r—article Typographic.) I have freely availed rny'^elf, thi oagh- 
out this notice, of the anonymous essay which serves as introdut tion 
to the CEuvres Chotstes de PAbbi Prhosi (Amsterdam and Parii, 
1703). This essay is attributed by Octtinger to Pierrc-Bcrnard 
d’H^ry, born in I70 at Auxerre. I am indebted for this pierr of 
information to the conscientious labours of M. Henry Hansse, 
{Btbltograpbie ie Manon Lescaut^ PanSt D. Morgant ct C. Fatout 
1877.) 
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all the Saints in the Jesuit calendar, and not onfy 
would he have celebrated them, but he would have 
imitated their virtues, would have lived the life of 
an apostle, and died at Siam, or Canton, or some¬ 
where even more remote, in the odour of sanctity, 
had there been no such thing as a woman in the 
kingdom of France. But this strapping lad, of 
lively humour and sanguine aspect, was also 
amorous. Hypocrisy did not sit well on him; it 
was iH)t in him to devote himself to the Deity and 
the damsels at the same time, so he jumped the 
con\ciit walls and sped the short hours joyously 
with every Manon lie met. He pleased them as 
much as they pleased him, for he had a handsome 
face, most expressive black eyes, and a temperament 
that gave him no rest. 

Back in the world once again, he came to the 
conclusion, and not without grounds, that a coat 
with blue facings certainly became him better than 
a cassock, and he rejoined his regiment. This time 
his service, according to his subsequent account, 
was more to his taste and advantage, which means 
tliat he held a commission; his birth permitted 
it. I fc came under fire, made war and made love ; 
he feasted lus fill. But the musketeers were not 
altogether a fellowship of gentlemen. Not a few 
with whom he played cards in the wineshops, were 
rascals who would empty his purse in a couple of 
deals, and make off, leaving him sorely embarrassed 
to pay the piper. And he found himself at times 
in very awkward situations. The King’s Attorney, 
who was a man of a very unaccommodating humour, 
flew into a towering rage at this latest escapade of 
his young hopeful. The latter did not think that 
a meeting with him would be altogether desirable 
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at the moment, and slipped over into Holland. 
There he fell in with a young girl prettier than 
any he had ever met before. Then and there he 
loved her with all imaginable ardour. She decei\cd 
him. He thought himself the unhappiest man on 
earth, and, since he thought so, so he was. He 
deemed that he could never be comiorted, but 
there he was wrong. In his despair he renounced 
his mistress, the ladies of Holland, women in 
general, and all the pleasures of the world, and 
hastened to immure himself in a Benedictine 
monastery at Saint-Maur. He was tw'enty-two 
years of age. He had been twice a soldier, and 
twice a Jesuit. 

The Benedictines, who were at enmity with the 
Jesuits, welcomed him as a trophy snatclied from 
the foe. There was joyous outcry at his advent. 
They had lifted a sheep from tlie fold of Saint 
Ignatius. Prevost’s words were, I am a dead 
man. Here is my tomb.” Greater candour were 
impossible. He served one year as a novice, and 
no one had w’ord of him all that time. The Attoi ncy 
thought he had gone to the devil, whither he had 
consigned him, what time liis son, prostiatc in a 
cell, was wearing awray his lips on a cruc ifix. 

When the twelvemonth was by, Antoine Prevost, 
with the requisite solemnity and according to 
common form, took the three -vuw'S of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. He lay under the pall, 
and the office of the dead was recited over him. 
The congregation of Saint-Maur, whose director- 
general liad his residence at the abbey of Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres, at Paris, had long been enga»/cd 
on an immense work of scholastic research. L\cry 
house of the Order w^as furnished with a library* 
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all the monks were at work writing, while the lay- 
brothers prepared the vegetables and cleaned the 
rooms. The more learned monks were excused 
from regular attendance at the sacred offices so 
that they might not lose in praying time that 
could be more profitably employed in the search 
for knowledge. But the Jesuits made trouble in 
this city of books by obtaining, by fair means or 
foul, lettres de cachet against the more illustrious 
of the Benedictines. 

'Hjo youthful Prevost entered the congregation 
just at the moment when the spark oi quarrel 
began to glow; his advent fanned it into flame. 
J'or in the eyes of the little F'athers, was he n('t a 
felon, a turncoat, an apostate, in the act of passing, 
by diabolic influence, from the bosom, nay from the 
very heart of Jesus, into the very workshop oi lies, 
the bleeding place of heresies? For the Jesuits 
aexused their rivals of Jansenism, and it was the best 
means of sending them to rot in the Bastille, or, at 
least, to drag out a miserable existence at Cologne 
or at 'Phe Hague. Perhaps, after all, there was some 
foundation for the charge. Heresy is an insidious 
tiling, and the doctors of the Church themselves are 
not always safe from its snares, fradidit vmndum 
disputationibus eotum* It is no business of ours. 

Dom Prevost, clothed with the black ocapular 
of the Children of St. Benedict, was sent by Ids 
general to the Abbey of Saint-Ouen, at Rouen. 
There was then in that city a Jesuit father named 
Brun, like the bear in the talc, and just as ill- 
nurtured. This Brun smelt out the young Bene¬ 
dictine and began growling at him. Prevost 
replied freely and frankly to the disingenuous 


• “The world is giren over to their disputes,” 
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libels of his adversar7. It was not the way to make 
an end of them. Brun forced the note. The other, 
who %vas somewhat hot-headed, as we have seen, 
grew angry, dashed off a rejoinder in the form of a 
pamplilct, and took it to the printer. 

But he had no sooner done so than he regretted 
his violence, and asked the bookseller to return tlic 
manuscript. He was very unwilling to comply, for 
such pamphlets always sell well when the abuse is 
strong; and every one likes a scandal. Dorn 
Prevost threw his pamphlet into the fire, and so 
the blustering Jesuit, since he had had to do witli 
a decent man, got the last word and was able to 
brag that he had reduced his opponent to silence. 
From Saint-Ouen Dom Prevost repaired to Amiens 
to be ordained priest. He drew near to the altar 
vested in amice, stole, and manciple, the chasuble 
folded on his left arm, a taper in his right hand. 
And he hears the voice of the bishop saying, 
“ Receive the yoke of the Lord, for His yoke is 
sweet and his burden light.” 

“ I am in sweet bondage to a golden tress, and a 
delicate embrace,” cries a Latin elegiac poet. 
What matter the bond! But love it we must, 
love it we must, and always. 

Dom Prevost was sent on to Bee, near Bernay, 
to deliver a course of theological lectures from the 
chair of Anselm and Lanfranc. In the old days of 
Anselm philosophy was the handmaid of theology: 
fhilosophia ancilla theologia. This order of pre¬ 
cedence was growing obsolete at the time of lioni 
Prevost’s advent. For all his piety, the new doctor 
was not strong enough to resist the trend of the 
times. And it mattered little what he taught to 
a few shavelings in a dilapidated abbey. 
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From Bee, he repaired to the College of Saint- 
Germcr, where he taught the humanities. No 
doubt but his teaching showed that urbanity and 
‘natural restraint which marked his later writing. 
The people at Evreux, being in need of a preacher, 
applied to the Benedictines, who gave them Dom 
Prevost. He preached the Lenten sermons in the 
Cathedral church. He spoke of the joys of this 
world, and of the weaknesses of the flesh as a man 
may who has experienced them, and the ladies of 
Evreux found pleasure in listening to a monk so 
good to look at and so eloquent on the subject of 
sin. 'J'hus it came about that for the space of 
forty days Dom Prevost beheld from his lofty 
pulpit many eyes, dark or blue, wistful and wet 
with tears, gazing on him from under powdered 
tresses, engarlandcd with lace and ribbon; and 
the spectacle was well calculated to threaten such 
a monk as he w’ith the dreams that visit even the 
most pious and the most solitary. And he had his 
share of such dreams in his cell. Voluptuous and 
terrible visions came to haunt him, and a time 
came when he could not refrain from dwelling on 
them in his romances. Young and robust, bringing 
to his monkish pillow the still warm memories of 
those nights in Holland, how should he fail to see 
the whole procession of St. Anthony’s temptations 
passing across his couch ? 

Impure visions have always been the fear of the 
good monk, everywhere and at every period. He 
seeks to conquer them with prayer, he tries to avert 
them by fast, hair shirt, and scourge. But all in 
vain. His terror wakes, his heart grows troubled, 
at the approach of night. The hymns of his 
breviary give expression to his sufferings in this 
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kind. At the hour of vespers, when the sun goes 
down, the monks in choir supplicate heaven, 
whose light is abandoning them, to spare them the 
temptations of the dark. 

pelle a u/t n tuis 
Ouidqutd ftr imr/tundUum 
.Jut rtinrihus se 
Jut uitibus se jntcrsfrtt.** 

Arc these prayers heard ? No. The monks rise 
on the morrow full of shame and disgust; tlicy 
hasten to shake oiT their sinful slumber. “ ^iay my 
purity be restored.” That is the first cry at the 
matin hour: 

*‘Ar corpus tiditt sordidum** 

Only the dawn can put to flight the squadrons of 
liell, caterva damonum. 

Bathed in ^he first freshness of the day, in the 
morning light, the monks sing the hymn of laudo : 

**Jurorti jam spargtt ptluirif 
'Terns dies tllabitur, 

Lucts resuUat spuulum: 

Difcedat omne lubncum^ 

Phantasma noctis dtsicdai'* 

They shake off the phantoms of the dark, but with 
the darkness those phantoms return. Prevost w'as 
a Christian, and though his Cleveland may have 
passed for an apology for natural religion, and 
though he may have been accused of embracing 
Protestantism in Holland, I do not believe tJiat lie 
ever had, in reality, an hour’s doubt in his life. 
Believe, indeed ! His faith was of the fullest, and 
all the firmer for the lack of any ponderings that 
might have shaken it. With all his imagination. 
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he was the most unthinking, the most unphilo- 
sophical, of men. He believed in the sacraments, 
in mysteries, in miracles, in hell; he believed 
whatever he was told; he was persuaded that 
Heaven sent him warnings in dreams; he did not 
doubt the virtue of a secret remedy which con¬ 
sisted, among other practices, of reciting the second 
versicle of the hymn Vexilla Regis while thrice 
making the Sign of the Cross at the three words 
mucTone diro lancea ; he thought a certain powder 
could so affect the eyes as to make one behold a 
bear where there was in reality only a man; he 
was certain that runaway horses could be stopped 
by ashes of wolf’s liver, and, in a word, he delighted 
in ghost stories, and none were too far-fetched to 
please him. 

His Lenten course preached, he went on to the 
Blancs-Manteaux* in Paris, where he held forth 
again and, it is said, with great effect. Thence he 
entered the Abbey of St-Germain-des-Pres, which 
w'as the headquarters of the Order, and there the 
most learned of the monks were gathered. They 
made use of liim to revise the Gallia Christiana, 
a vast compilation of ecclesiastical history begun in 
1715 and now" in its fourth volume. He set to 
work with the ardour he put into evety-thing he 
undertook, searched records, compiled, revised, 
wMre aw"ay his quill to the feathers, drained his 
inkpot, and added almost a whole volume to the 
collection, one of those great crowded folios such 
as are not turned out every year, even by Bene¬ 
dictines. We are not told that this volume is 

• The Blano-Manteaux were monks formerly called Guillemini, 
who established themselves in Paris. 'Fhcir house was subsequently 
taken over by the Benedictines. 
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better or worse than the others. The Gallia 
Christiana is a very learned work. 

Prevost sought recreation from writing Latin by 
writing French. He wrote a novel in his cell, or 
rather twenty novels, for the Memoirs of a Man of 
Quality contain adventures enough for twenty, 
full measure, with a beginning and an end to each. 
The indefatigable Prevost did not as yet rcalize 
that every book must have an end. He liberally 
besprinkled his work with the loftiest eulogies of 
morality and religion, but he abounded in profane 
descriptions, and at times gave utterance to fierce 
outbursts of passion. Love of the world was 
flooding in upon him again. Plainly the old Adam 
was not to be killed by being buiied in the dust of 
a monastic library. 

“ Vaines precautions ! cru< Ue dt*btint*e ! ” 

as Racine says, Prevost’s favourite poet. Despair 
had made a monk of him ; but despair had gone 
and left him with the cowl. In this state of m'nd 
he wrote one of his brothers a letter wheieiii lie 
said: 

“ I know my heart’s weakness, and am sensible 
how important it is for its peace that I should not 
devote myself to barren studies, which will leave 
it to languish and wither; if I am to be liappy in 
the religious life, I must preserve in full force the 
persuasive influence of that grace that led me 
thither. How difficult it is to pick up a little 
strength when one has made a habit of one’s 
weakness, and how much it costs us to fight for 
victory when for long past one has found it sweet 
to yield! ” 

Is not that the voice of a sincere Christian but, 
c 
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withal, one from whom grace was departing ? 
Theologians say truly that grace is capricious and 
does these things; she leaves her man in the lurch. 
And then wc must bear in mind (’tis Pascal that 
says so), that there is more than one kind of grace. 
There is notably grace sufficing, which docs not 
suffice. And doubtless that was all that poor 
Prevost had left him. 

As lie liad a talent for imagining strange stories 
of adventure and for relating them with effect, he 
used often of a winter night to tell the monks tales 
for their diversion. \nd one day broke and 
found the good Fathers still listening to him. 

Prevost was beginning to give rein to his imagina¬ 
tion. Prevost was becoming a bad monk. Some 
old prior, grown grey in the habit, saw it well 
enough, and scolded, and imposed penance, but 
only finished by further disgusting him whom he 
would fain have restored to the fold. Harassed as 
he was by his spiritual Fathers, the conduct of his 
brothers in religion brought him no consolation, 
for they tvere forever making him the object of 
their pettifogging intrigues and jealousies and 
eavesdroppings. He began to hate them, he felt 
that they -were not his kind. The fact is he was too 
open for them. As may be guessed it was a long 
time before he became aw’are of the ill-^vdl with 
wliich he was regarded; but when he did wake 
to the fact, the cciivenl became utterly intolerable 
to him. He confessed the state of his feelings to 
certain friends, and asked w'hat he should do. 
His vows were binding; there was no question of 
being released from them. The only remedy his 
friends could light on w’as to obtain leave for 
Dorn Prevost to be transferred to Cluny, where 
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the* rule was less strict than at Saint-Maur. Rome 
was approached, and Rome is sometimes accom¬ 
modating. A secret brief for his translation was 
sent to the Bishop of Amiens for him to promulgate, 
and promulgated it would have been, had tlio 
Bishop been a little prompter. A penitentiary 
father of austere pattern, and a Gallican of the old 
school, entered one day into the episcopal study, 
saw by chance the brief on the table, read it, asked 
whom it referred to, and, on Monsignor’s reply, 
knit liis brows : 

“ Rome,” he said, “ is prodigal of forgiveness: 
the world will be full of monks out of love with their 
state if one listens to them. Dorn Prevost is 
notorious for his undisciplined and frivolous pio- 
clivities. If he has any better reasons to allege, 
let them be heard, but notlnng should be done 
ere that.” The bishop’s penitentiary taking this 
liigh tone, Monsignor, who avoided quarrels, put the 
brief in a drawer, where pcrliaps it may be to 
this day. 

Meanw’hile the impatient Prevost was saying to 
himself: “ Even if the brief is not promulgated 
yet, it soon will be. Monsignor of Amiens is a 
friend of mine. Let’s be packing.” He reasoned 
no further, but wrote three letters explaining 
his departure, one to the Father-General, one to tine 
prior, and a third to one of the monks. He left 
them in his ceU, made across the kitchen-garden 
right over the beds, jumped over the wall, joined 
some friends who were waiting for him in the 
Luxembourg gardens, doffed scapular and liahit, 
dressed himself in ordinary clothes that were there 
ready for liim, took a deep breath, and went off 
to enjoy himself in a tavern with the accomplices 
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of his escape. He only left it next morning to-go 
and see the Bishop of Amiens, who was then in 
Paris, Monsignor, who received him with great 
embarrassment, gently acquainted him with the 
trouble about the brief. He ow'cd it to his episcopal 
standing to admonish an erring monk. He brought 
to the task all the benignity of his disposition. 
“ There is a deal of talk about your want of balance, 
my son,” he said. “ You will do w'clJ to return to 
St. Germain-des-Pres; keep a closer w’atch over your¬ 
self and you will silence these ill reports.” Prevost 
w^as amazed. No bricl to justify his leaving. His 
case w^as serious; he was liable to arrest and 
punishment. But in the humour he was in, a 
journey w’as a small matter. He packed his bundle 
and fled to Holland. He was already acquainted 
with that land of refuge. Tlicrc he lived as he 
could. At first he got a post as waiter in a cafe. 
Then he hired a booth and embarked on comedy. 
He was, at once, manager, author, and actor. A 
man of resource if you like! All he had in the 
w'orld was the bulky manuscript he had written 
o’ nights at St. Germain-des-Pres. He put in a few 
finishing touches and, lo, there resulted the Memoirs 
of a Man of Quality^ printed in Paris and read by 
every one ! Mademoiselle Aissc w’ho, like every one 
else, devoured those six volumes of romance, cried 
over them from start to finish, and then, when 
she got to the end, said that it w’as not a good book. 
The little wildfire delighted in the extraordinary, 
and she found it in these tales; but ^Madame du 
Deffand and Madame de Lencin had given her 
lessons in taste, and the poor child wras afraid to 
admire the things she loved. The public followed 
her lead; read the book, but refused, not without 
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reafion, to reckon the author amone: the good 
writers. 

While the Memoirs of a Man of Quality, more 
widely read than approved, and damned by mon^s 
of every pattern, were making their way in the 
world, their headstrong author had taken up Jus 
abode at 'Jlie Hague, was sauntering along its 
brick pavements, under the sound of its carillons, 
and wandering along the quays beside the canals, 
his eye alert, his nose to the salt sea winds. Chance 
brought him acquainted w'ith a pretty girl who 
had birth, good sense, and a lively wit to recom¬ 
mend her. He fell in love ; indeed, he would have 
done so for less. The young lady was poor, and, 
though she made an effort to keep her distiess from 
the notice of a stranger, he made out that she had 
just lost a part of the exiguous means on which 
she depended. It is a pleasure to do good to those 
we love. lie offered help as one w’^ho feared to be 
refused, and with such frankness and nice feeling 
that the young Dutchwoman w'as not offended. 
She would not, by a refusal, hurt the feelings of a 
generous man, poor as herself; but how can one 
help loving a benefactor, when he happens to be 
lovable ? And such Prevost w’as. She did not 
hide her regard for him. “ Marry, me,” she said 
to ^ him one fine day, with complete candour. 
Being of the reformed religion the matter seemed 
to her plain sailing enough. Some lowly minister 
in a village chapel would unite them, for better 
or for worse, and without asking questions. But 
Prevost pondered it, and told himself that to marry 
a Protestant at The Hague, after taking his final 
vows at Saint-Germain-des-Pres and being ordained 
priest at Evreux, would be the act of a renegade. 
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He told his scruples to the young woman, and said, 
moreover, that if he married her he must be 
irrevocably shut out from France, his native 
country, which lie loved, and where he hoped to 
die. She made answer: “ You are in the right. 
But I love you, and will not leave you.^’ He sailed 
for England, and she followed him there. 

He left some debts bcliind him at The Hague. 
He had not contracted them on his o\mi account, 
for his wants were small, but to help unfortunate 
compatriots. He had found no lack of them in 
Holland. He gave them what he had, and more. 
But the gazettes made it a reproach to him. 

Prevost, having landed in England, found him¬ 
self in a country that suited him. Hard worker as 
he was, he found employment among a hard-working 
people. He could turn his hand to anything, and 
began by being tutor to a young man of family. 
England pleased him. It is a land of sober fancies. 
''Phere the fields lie under a brooding heaven. 
Melancholy steals in the morning mist across the 
tliick-growing grass, across green churchyards ^hcre 
Hervey walks in sadness, or young Thomas Gray 
composes his elegies. Prevost brought to land¬ 
scapes such as these the dreams of his own saddened 
and responsive soul, a soul never to be deadened, 
but easily troubled, and apt to gloomy fancies. 
The daily task, the neces‘?ity for working for liis 
daily bread recalls him to the city. In his saunter- 
in gs in one of the parks, he chanced to rub shoulders 
with an elderly man of wrinkled countenance, 
whose frame was agitated by some nervous affection 
and who appeared quite unconscious of what was 
going on in the world around him. The people 
jostled him and treated him with scant ceremony. 
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Her was somewhat meanly dressed, and was, indeed, 
but a poor city printer, but his brain was peopled 
with dreams of men and w’omen that were dcbiincd 
to enchant a whole generation ; Pamela, Lovelace, 
Clarissa, and Clementina. 'J'hat man was Samuel 
Richardson. 

It was in London that Prevost published liis 
second romance; The History of Cleveland^ a 
fiatural son of CromwelL It is the gloomiest story 
imaginable. Desert caves, demon-haunted islands, 
cannibal leasts, an old woman who opens her veins 
with a blunt knife to nourish a baby girl with her 
blood. Prevost scared himself with the horrors of 
liib own creation, and revelled in Ijis terror. 

Happily, his mood changed, and not Jong after 
this he put together a short romantic talc which he 
tacked on to the Memoirs of a Man of Quality^ 
apparently to get it read, lie thought little of so 
sample a story: it was the History of the Chevalier 
des Grieux and Manon Lescant, IVIanon loves 
wdth a lifelong love, and remains faithful for a 
week. She must have finery, she must have suppers; 
pleasure is the breath of life to her; even in the 
cart that conducts her to the Reformatory she 
charms us, and we must needs love her I The young 
nobleman who for her sake turns catd-sharper and 
ke^‘ps a pack up his sleeve inspires pity of the 
sincerest. Both children are little worth, but they 
love one another ; wait but until they are thoroughly 
unhappy, searchingly tried, and see to what hciglits 
they can rise. The same love that makes scoundrels 
can also create heroes. When death comes, in tlie 
desert, and Manon’s pretty head is laid low; wlien 
only a memory of her survives, how full that 
memory of charm and tender pity. Many the man 
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who says on closing the book: ‘^Oh, hlanon, 
how I could love you, did you but live I ” The 
little work is so natural, so true, so unerring. There 
is not a word one would have changed. When 
Prcvost, in the simplest fashion in the world, had 
worked this miracle of art, he wrote a couple of 
pages of moral reflections to come in front of it; 
a muslin scarf as it were, cast over the shoulders 
of Mademoiselle Manon. He flatters himself, in 
this little foreword, that he has written something 
serviceable to public morals.* 

• Here is the prefice as it stands; 

“ 'J'he public has read with much pleasure the last volume of the 
Hlemotr^ of a Man of Quality which contains the Adventures of the 
Chevalier dcs Grieux and Manon Lescot. In it, one sees a young 
man with brilliant and most lovable qualities who, led by an 
extravagant passion for a young g*rl who takes hi« fancy, prefers a 
libertine and vagabond life to all the advantages promised him by 
his talents and position ; an unhappy slavx* of love, wlio secs mis¬ 
fortune eoming upon him without having the strength to lake 
steps to avoid it; who feels his unhappy state kocnl\% and is wholly 
submitted to it, and neglects all means to secure himself a happier 
existence ; in short, a young man bntli vicious and virtuous, think¬ 
ing right and aeiing wrong ; lovable for his sentiments, detestable 
in his conduct. 'ITiis makes a character singular enough. But 
Manon Lescot’s is still more so. She knows what virtue means, she 
leans to it, and nevertheless she does the most shameful things. 

“ She loves the Chevalier dcs Grieux with absolute p.i'-«5!on ; yet 
her desire to shine and to live in plenty makes her tdse to her 
feeling for the Chevalier, and prefer before him a ri<.li financier. 
Wluit Art must have been called for to interest the reader and 
inspire him with compassion, seeing the sorrow and shame that fall 
on the wretched girl! \^ciou3 as they both may be in their conduct, 
one pities them, for one recognizes that their disorderly life results 
from weakness and from the ardour of passion, and because they 
condemn their own deeds and confess their own wickedness. And 
so it is that their author, in exhibiting vice, does not instil it. He 
paints for us the effects of violent passion which listens not to 
reason when we are wholly given over to it; passion which cannot 
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•Very good. But it was when your book was 
finished, my dear Abbe, that you had these fine 
ideas. When your pen was racing along you were 
solely inspired by the memory of your youthful 
passions. It was thus that tlie Greek story-teller, 
who had seen the nymphs in the brake, went and 
told a talc of love. 

But one must earn a living, and this necessity it 
was that was the chief preoccupation of the author 
of Manon Lescaut, To this end he conceived the 
notion of founding a literary gazette. Tattle 
publications of this kind, generally run by a single 
writer, were popular in those days. T'hcrc had 
appeared one after another News from the Republic 
of Letters^ the Journal 0fTrevoux^ J^cclcrc’s U niversal 
Library^ the Literary Journal of Salengrc, the 
Account of Some Learned Works by Basnage, 
Camusat’s French Library, Desfontain’s Parnassus 
Intelligencer, Freron’s Literary Annual, etc. etc. 

completely stifle all sentiment of virtue in the heart, but presents 
its practice. In a word, this work exhibits tire dangers of un- 
governed nature. No young man, and certainly no young woman, 
would care to resemble the Chevalier and his mistress. T'hougli 
they follow their pleasures, they arc overwhelmed with remorse and 
misfortune. 

** For the rest, the character of Tibcrge, the good priest, the 
Chevalier’s friend, is admirable. He is wise, and full of religion 
ar J piety; a tender and a generous friend; his heart is ever fllled 
with compassion for Lis weaknesses. 

“How piety is endeared to us when it inhabits a gOJ>d dis¬ 
position ! I will say nothing concerning the style of this work. 
There is no vulgarity, no affectation, no sophisticated rcfle< lion— 
Nature herself liolds the pen. Artifice and conceits would have 
made a pitiful showing. TTiere is no running after wit. or what is 
called wit. The style is not laboured and laconic, it flows, full and 
expressive. It is not merely portrayal, and expression of acntiments, 
but the portrayal is from life, and the sentiments tho^t of Nature, 
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Prevost called his Gazette For and Against, The 
title bespoke impartiality; he kept its promise, 
and, though he had enemies, he tvas not to be 
seduced into exaggerated language. Life had not 
spoilt him ; he was still the same good fellow we 
knew at Rouen when, being insulted by a Jesuit, 
he held liis peace ratlicr than condescend to his 
adversary’s tone. But if he had manners he had 
no method. The Gazette required it, so he tired of 
the Gazette, and after the first volume, he got 
Lefcbvre de Saint-Alarc to write it for him. 
Lofebvre de Saint-Maic was greatly in want of 
work to live by. Poor as an officer, poor as teacher, 
poor as publicist, he struggled valiantly, but only 
succeeded in exchanging one form of poverty for 
another. He had not edited the For and Against 
for long when the subscribers, seeing the difference 
of style, called on Prevost to take up the pen again. 
He yielded with a good grace, and began again at 
the third page of Volume III, not ill-pleased to 
find that he was not so easy to replace as he had 
thought. 

His own Gazette having proved a success, he was 
torn to pieces by all the others. L’Abbe Lenglet 
Dufresnoy, in his, described him as a Medor who 
seduced maidens from their homes, and cheated 
innkeepers. Prevost defended himself and showed 
moderation and good taste. He was now thirty- 
eight, and his features began to show mark of his 
cares. He led a retired life, w-orked persistently, 
and would pass whole weeks in his study. His 
nature was gentle, and inclined to sadness. He 
eschewed all dancing and merry-making; an hour’s 
talk tvith some sensible friend was his greatest 
pleasure. 
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‘But Jie longed for France. More than once he 
had been tempted to return secretly, but he was 
warned that it would entail troubles. He took the 
course of asking, openly, if he might go back. 
Cardinal de Bissy and the Prince de Conti sup¬ 
ported him, and Prevost was given permission to 
show himself again in the kingdom of France in tlic 
garb of a secular priest. He asked nothing belter. 
The Prince de Conti, to oblige him, asked to have 
him as Chaplain, It was a good post; but Prevost 
scrupled to accept it. He confessed to His Highness 
that lie saw one particularly awkward obstacle. “ 1 
never say Mass.” “ I never attend it,” replied the 
Prince. 

Prevost accepted. His ministry, as one may 
suppose, left him plenty of leisure. He wrote 
from morning to night, producing romances, and 
histories which were also romance. 

In 1736 he produced the Doyen oj Killeriney 
w'hich he himself announced as “ a history adorned 
with every detail calculated to render its perusal 
useful and agreeable.” The Abbe was not con¬ 
ceited, and his books were to him no source of 
vanity; but as he wrote a great deal he wanted to 
be read a great deal. He knew he was a good 
workman in letters, and, as w'c see, he hung an 
attractive sign outside a well-stocked shop. There 
issued from it in succession the History of Margaret 
of Anjou, the History of a Modern Greek, the 
Philosophical Campaigns of Moncal, the Story of the 
Touth of Commander . . . , the Story of William 
the Conqueror, the Life of Cicero, translated from 
Middleton, a translation of the Letters of Brutus 
and the Familiar Letters, the Travels of Robert 
Lade, the Memoirs of an Honest Man, I do not 
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remember all. Prevost could compose so easily 
that he could take his part in a conversation mthout 
interrupting his writing. His pen ran away with 
him. 

He was leading his quiet life in his study, when 
some pamphleteer or otlicr, 1 forget his name, 
came to ask his advice and help. The Abbe, who 
could never say no, lent his pen and his purse. 
'I'lie next thing tliat happened was that tlie Journal 
in which lie had so lightly taken a hand proved 
displcMsing to the authoiities, and was seized. The 
police agents found some of Prevosi's writings 
among the papers of tlie unlucky pamplileieer, and 
had they found Prevost he could have been lodged 
in the Bastille. The Prince de Conti enabled him 
to make his escape to Brussels, where happily he 
had not long to wait before this aw’kw’ard business 
W’as settled. 

Restored to his fireside, and recovered from this 
last of his tribulations, he set about a great under¬ 
taking. Chancellor Daguesseau invited him to 
edit a General Hutury of TrazrL In France people 
were beginning to be interested in the discoveries 
of the navigators; there was a desire to know how 
people live who do ncjt live as we do. The preceding 
age had show’n little curiosity on the subject; it 
hiid rested content w*ith the vaguest notions about 
tlie Levantines, as they cilled them. Even the 
Turks were but little known. In the latter years of 
the century tlic narratives of Tavernier, Bernier, 
and Chardin gave the public some faint notion of 
Persia or India. Late in the lifetime of Prevost, 
the savage became a public favourite. The age 
recognized itself as old and corrupt; savages were 
young and innocent. Every one said : “ Indians 
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and negroes have no newspapers; they do not go 
to the opera; they w’car no clothes; they arc 
admirable! They do not marry by contract, 
they arc faithful to one another. Tell us all about 
their huts, their pirogues, and their virtues.” 
The Emperor of China was held to be a plviloso- 
pher, the Hurons were worthy to give laws to 
mankind. 

Our good Prevost had not been to the Indi<'s, 
but his romance of Robert Lade showed that lie 
could handle the language of the sea and of the 
gcograpliy-books prettily enough, and could describe 
in vivid and attractive terms the ways and customs 
of savat*c peoples. He set about compiling his 
General History of Trazrl. There was one in 
course of publication in England at the moment, 
and although France was at war with that nathm, 
and the two flags could not encounter one anotluT 
on the seas without exchange of cannon, the 
British Admiralty did not cease to forward the 
sheets of their History to the Chancellery of Franc e, 
as fast as they came from the printers. 

Dagucsseau passed them on to Prevost, who did 
little more than translate them. Unfortunately, 
this source soon failed liim. 'J’hc English publica¬ 
tion stopped short, as once the walls of Carthage, 
and tlie Abbe had to pursue his labours alone; 
he compiled and compiled and compiled, and got 
to the end of America. A wealthy farmer of tax<*s 
found the means for the undertaking, and it ate 
up four thousand golden louis. Prevost edited 
fifteen volumes quarto without receiving a penny. 
The goods of this world tempted him not. “ A 
garden, a cow, and some chickens are enough for 
me,” he would say. 
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He was as unsuspicious as a child, and put 
himself quite ingenuously in the hands of Francois 
Didot, his bookseller, wlio paid him a louis a page 
for his btjoks. The price was high, no doubt, but 
I am disposed to think that Francois Didot made 
a good bargain. They signed their agreements 
in a cabaret at the corner of the Rue de la 
Hachette, a place consecrated to business of that 
kind, and the volumes were sold in the shop on 
the Quai des Augustins, at the sign of the Golden 
Bible, 

In a "word, the Abbe Prevost was living sheltered 
from want. Pensioned by the Prince dc Conti, 
and endowed with a priory worth tw'cnty thousand 
livres a year, he occupied a house at Saint-Firmin, 
near Chantilly, belonging to the widow of a parlia¬ 
mentary advocate, and there he gave generous 
hospitality to the many friends his attractive 
disposition gathered around him. 

Meanwhile, in London, Samuel Richardson, now 
an old man, had published Clarissa Harlo^ve^ and 
tlie History of Sir Charles Grandison, Prevost, 
long familiar with English literature, translated 
these beautiful and touching romances, which 
inspired Rousseau to write his Nouvelle Helotse^ 
and moved Diderot to tears. Good Diderot was 
seen looking unhappy. What is the matter with 
you ? ” “ What has happened ? people asked. 

Was it, they inquired, his health, his affairs, his 
family, his friends ? No, it w^as Clarissa Harlowe, 
whom he had left in danger, and who was giving 
him anxietv.* I do not know w'hether Prevost or 

• See how, mxich Utcr on, at the close of the century, these 
moving portraits of womantind could still be \ivid and fresh in 
men's imagination. Andre Chenier, fiung the \isions of a solitary 
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Lfetourneur gave the better rendering of tlie 
English text. I have a suspicion that the Abbe, 
while abbreviating it in detail, lengthened it as a 
wliolc. He wrote with a flowing pen, and what is 
quickly tvritten is not always quickly read. It 
docs not matter much; Prevost and Lctourncur, 
by making Richardson knotvn in France, offered 
Clarissa and Clementina to the love of every man 
who knew the worth of hooks, who could yield 
himself to a dream, or was capable of an unsullied 
emotion. 

in his beautiful verse, mingles with his Julie iln* twt) English 
heroines, and savb: 

“ ] le secs again, vivid as Idfc appears, 

'J'hc charming gliosts we worship through our tears, 

'Ehosc forms immortal that in memory dwi II; 

Julie, who loved o'cimudi, and, glorious, lell; 

Clarissa’s sainted look, where Heaven is all, 
t\1iosc grief is innocent of hate or gall. 

Who siillers nrir complains, nor murmuring dies— 

And Clementine the loved, who, pure as the skies, 

Suffering injustice at whatever tost 
Loses not innocence though her mind is lost. 

You, cherished shades, whose soft ejes yet may gleam, 

Tress to his tlioughts, and occupy his dream ; 

1 lis eyes are dimmed with tears; he lives with you. 

Walks at your side, to one allurement true. 

Resents their riirne who foul oppression date, 

Loves those you love, and hates where you forbear 
Sudden he thinks—mortal arc pleasures all— 

That these he weeps, all these he would recall, 

Are naught, alas, but visions fond and vain, 

Dream children of some giant heart and brain. 

Rising, his thoughts in tumult, goes his way; 

In dreamland then, let fancy have her play I 
Yes, he will go, follow one face divine. 

Seek, if he may not find, a Clementine, 

And m some wilderness* secure retreat. 

Serve her, and worship her, and touch her feet.” 
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Clarissa and Graniisorty the works of an old man, 
translated by a man also ageing, stand for all that 
is purest in youth. Clarissa and Clementina appear 
all the more innocent and lovable in that they are 
ushered into the world by these two aged sponsors, 
Richardson and Prevost. 

Richardson died in 1761 : age was advancing on 
Prevost, and therewith gravity. At sixty-seven he 
wTOte the Moral JVorld, a serious book which I 
have not read. He did not give up English literature. 
It wa<; at Saint-Firmin that he translated the story 
(»f Miss Radulpke Jlmoran and Hamlety and the 
Letters o f Mentor, He worked on books of devotion 
and treatises intended to confound the unbeliever; 
for, as I have said, he was not on the side of the 
philosophers, and had ever preferred God before 
all things, save women. 

On I'riday, November 25th, 1763, the Abbe 
Prevost, found lying inanimate on the road from 
Senlis to Saint-Firmin, was borne to Courteuil, to 
the priest’s house, where vain attempts were made 
to recall him to life. 'I'he body, left in the church 
during the night, was carried next day to a house 
in the village, to be opened by the surgeons, who 
found “ a great etfusion of blood on the chest, 
caused by a rupture of the aorta.” 

'fhe Benedictines, the order to w’hich he used to 
belong, gave Dom Antoine Prevost burial in the 
priory church of Saint-Nicolas d’Acy, 
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|0F'r skies heavy with rain, and 
ocean, hidden in mist now thick, 
now’ thin, dying away on a shingly 
beach at the foot of the clifTs; j 
port w'here the King’s ships w’ould 

_I iic, the royal standard flying over 

rigging and bunting; tlic Norman landscape, 
apple trees in the close and cattle grazing llic rich 
fields; the tow’ii house with its green courts and, 
W’ithout, the busy and shifting population of a port 
of traffic ; such w'as the outlook, from his earliest 
childhood, of Jacques-Henri-Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, born January 19th, 1737, at Ilavre-dc^Cirace, 
which lies between a smiling country-side, oflering 
easy subsistence, and a sea beckoning to ambition 
and prompting to adventure. }lis father, Nicolas, 
proclaimed himself a descendant of the famous 
citizen of Calais, Eustache de Saint-Pierre, and as 
he had no means of proving this origin he insisted 
on it with vehemence. He was not wrell ofi. Henri- 
Bernardin w*as the eldest of tw’o brothers and a 
sister. He was brought up with some indulgence, 
and a little haphazardly, by a pious and simph.*- 
mind<*d mother who was fated to die young. 
Henri-Bernardin was fearful and sensitive as a 
child, of a quiet disposition, but not very docile. 
He tended his small garden when he was but eight 
years of age. He loved animals, wept for their 
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sufferings and comforted them as best he could. 
Tills feeling for animals, which scarcely exists save 
in big towns, lie cherished ^vith a tender ardour. 
He was not nine i\hen his father took him to 
Rouen and slumcd him the Cathedral spire. “ How 
high they fly! ” said the child, who had eyes only 
for the bW'allows. In his nintli year he excited his 
mind by reading, in a ponderous tome, the Lives 
of tlie Fathers of tJie Desert. 

One morning, when he had reason to fear punish¬ 
ment at school, he made off into the country with 
In', lunch in his basket. He walked to the fringe of 
a little wood which he took to be a wilderness, 
and there he resolved to live as a hermit, in imita¬ 
tion of St. Paul and St. Jerome. He was confident 
that God w'ould send him, on the morrow, his food 
by a raven. A serving-woman w'ho ran in tears 
to look for him found him in this wood w^hen the 
birds had already gone to rest. 

He w.ts sent to board with a cure at Caen, who 
gave instruction to cliildren in a pretty presbytery 
hard by the gates of the town. There the chief 
feat performed by Hcmri-Bernardin was to steal 
some figs from an orchard watched by two dogs 
and a servant. He had no love for the cure’s 
Latin. He was full of regrets for his mother, his 
sister, and his nurse, and thought tearfully of the 
liappincss of the dog and parrot who lived in the 
home now lost to him. He was unhappy. At the 
end of ten months his godmother, seeing him in 
tears, obtained his withdrawal from the priest’s 
house. This godmother of his was called Ber- 
nardine de Bayard. For all her great name and her 
proud look, she was poor. She had lived at Court. 
Through her, and through the tales she loved to 
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tell, his childhood was linked with the period of 
Louis XIV. Bernardin had not long been restored 
to his home, his garden, and the Lives of the Fathers 
of the Desert, when a neighbouring Capuclnn, 
Brother Paul, took him on his rounds through the 
Norman country-side. There was good cheer, lor 
he was a pretty child, and ladies gave him cakes 
to cat. The country was new to him, and the road 
was lightened by Brother Paul’s talent for story¬ 
telling. Bernardin would now be a Capuchin. 
Shortly after this, he read Rohtnson Crusoe^ given 
him by his godmother. Thenceforth everything 
else faded. He saw no other surroundings than a 
desert isle, llamas, parrots, and the faithful Friday. 
He broke the virgin soil, planted trees, raised his 
palisades. The enchantment lasted long. But, 
when he reached his twelfth year, his imagined 
solitudes brought him his first grief. He would 
have friends, women, whom he should govern, for 
he was ambitious. All his life long lie was to 
redream this childish dream, and, unsociable philan¬ 
thropist as he was, to promulgate chimerical laws 
to imaginary beings. While Hcnri-Bcrnardin was 
thus wTapped in dreams, his uncle, Captain (Jodc- 
bout, was fitting out a ship for Martinique. 'Flic 
youth begged to be taken on board. His father 
gave way. Bernardin embarked, full of illusion, 
and assured in advance of being ting of some 
distant isle. Sea-sickness, the long monotony of 
the voyage, the rough ways of Captain Godchout, 
disheartened him. He came back disgusted witli 
life at sea. M. Nicolas did not know what to do 
with so ardent and erratic a son. Bernardin’s 
godmother managed to have him sent to the 
Jesuits at Caen. 
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Letters full of edification, recitals of missionaries, 
the acts of their martyrs, were his daily food. His 
imagination took fire; the Jesuits won him over. 
Bernardin, in his fervour, already saw himself 
sailing from island to island, allaying the tempest, 
converting the savage. 'Tigers licked his feet; 
dolphins brought him his crucifix from the depths 
of the sea. He announced to his director that he 
would be a voyager and a martyr. The Father 
listened without betraying too much amusement, 
.and promised to put him in the w.iy of becoming 
both the one and the other. M. Nicolas, fearing 
some folly to come, withdrew his son, who was 
induced, without much trouble, to enter the 
college at Rouen, where he did h.is course of 
philosophy and carried off the first prize in mathe¬ 
matics in 1757. 

The home of his birth was henceforth closed to 
liim. Ilis mother was dead; M. Nicolas had 
married again, and gave his son no more money. 
'The young Chevalier, as they called him, after a 
year's study at the school of civil engineers, sought 
service as an engineer in the Army. It was war¬ 
time. He repaired to Versailles with a friend, 
'riiey had no introductions, but the minister, who 
had been approached on behalf of two young men, 
thought that these were they, and straightway 
set his signature to a couple of brevets. 

The Chevalier was attached to the Stall, with a 
hundred louis in pay and a gratuity of six hundred 
francs. He \^'as twenty-three; he joined the 
campaign in high hopes, reported himself at 
Diisseldorf, where the Comte de Saint-Germain was 
gathering an army, and, ordered on reconnaissance, 
saw fields laid waste and villages given to the 
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flames. Livy, and his tutors, had not led him to 
imagine that war had so ugly an aspect. He was 
rolled over in a cavalry charge, in the course of a 
victor}', and things looked worse still when the 
Chevalier du Muy, who had replaced the Comte de 
Saint-Ciermain, brought but ddeat and disorder 
into the camp. Saint-Pierre, thrown with the rest 
of the army into La Dymel, saved himself by 
swimming, under musket-fire. The stream and t])c 
rocks were thick with bodies clad in tlic blue and 
w'hite uniforms, 'flie young officer failed to please 
his chiefs, w’ho rebuked him for disobedience. He 
w’as relieved of his duty, and sent back to France. 

The peace of the paternal roof would liave been 
w'cleome, but his stepmother let him know" that 
he w'as not wanted there. He retrod the road to 
Paris, w'ith the tw’clvc louis that remained to him. 
Malta—^it was in 1761—was menaced by the 
Turks. To Mali a he went, w'ithout brevet or 
commission. ''I'he offiters of engineers did not 
accept him as one of them. He had to live at his 
ow'n expense in tlic island, in embittered solitude. 
People took him for a madman and laughed at 
him. And, as it turned out, no 'Furks nude their 
appearance. 

He took passage on a Danish vessel sailing for 
Marseilles. After long beating to tvindward, the 
ship was becalmed off the coast of Sicily, in shallow" 
W'a^or w'hcrc their hull risked scraping the ground. 
Follow'ed rain, wind, and thunder storms, and 
breaking weaves. She heeled, and no longer answered 
her helm. The morrow broke fine, and they soon 
sighted the coasts of Provence. Saint-Pierre w’ept 
at the sight of the olive groves. He made his w’ay 
to Paris, and took a room in that same Rue dcs 
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Masons where Jean Racine had at one time lodged 
with his wife and children. He waited upon people, 
wrote letters, solicited employment in all manner 
of ways, hut in vain. He lodged a memorial with 
the Government, proposing to take ship by himself 
and take soundings of all the English coast. No 
one took any notice of him. His landlady threatened 
to turn him out, and the baker ref used to let him 
have any more bread. In despair of ever seeing 
himself an engineer in the King’s service, he was 
again taken with the notion of founding a republic, 
ot becoming an Orpheus, of setting up on the 
sliorcs of tlie Aral Sea the rule of the Tflemaque, 
'I o this end he borrowed a few louis, sold his 
wardrobe, mounted the diligence for Brussels with 
little baggage about him, and alighted at The 
Hague. 

Here he visited the Hanoverian Ambassador, the 
old Baron de Sparken, to whom he delivered a 
letter of introduction. But it chanced that the 
Baron, deeply engaged in seeking the philosopher’s 
stone, was quite unable to call to mind the person 
who had signed the letter. The Chevalier, dismissed 
by the Baron, who took him for an alchemist and 
suspected him of making gold and of being un¬ 
willing to confess it, found liimself quite destitute. 
In this embarrassed condition he was w’andering 
through the town, when he chanced upon a certain 
M. Muztel, a gazetteer and a worthy man withal, 
who was wont to smoke his porcelain pipe in his 
arbour with his family around him. It so happened 
that he was a brother of one of Bernardin’s former 
schoolmasters. ^M. Muztel, good man, offered our 
Chevalier the hand of a kinswoman in marriage and 
a thousand ecus to write in the gazette. But the 
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Chevalier was not to be turned from his republic 
hy any prospect of telling in domestic bliss liome 
truths to the Dutch. He only took enough money 
from hi. hluztel to get to Liibcck. There he 
borrowed nvo hundred francs more. Prospective 
founders of states have no qualms about running 
into debt. 

These were the days when Catherine, the young 
wife of Peter III, having played her part in the 
conspiracies of Princess Daschkoff, was crowned 
Czarina, after the murder of the Czar. Catherine, 
for all her emancipated mind, liad lived the life of 
a slave, undistinguished from the herd of concubines 
who obeyed the lash of a drunken Czar. Her 
oppressed youtli was an experience rare to crowned 
heads. She had lived the life of the common 
people and endured the weight of servitude. As 
with Frederick, suffering taught her to rule. 

In France, philosophers hailed the advent of 
an Empress who was to abolish torture and pave 
the way for tlic abolition of serfdom. Itach and 
every ambition that languished in fireless garnas 
in Paris, no^v awoke, and turned to the “ S(‘miramis 
of the Nortli.” The Chevalier de Saint-Pierre was 
not behindhand in rolling up liis maps and in 
buckling his slender valise. Taking ship for St. 
Petersburg, he found himself on board with actors, 
dancers, and wig-makers, on their way, like himself, 
to sjek their fortunes at the new Court. Pliilo- 
sophers and hairdressers alike put their hopes in 
this erudite but unconventional Empress. Saint- 
Pierre was alarmed lest his republic should be 
forestalled, and important cities rise without his 
help on the shores of the Aral Sea. Landing on 
the quays of the Neva, he found himself very much 
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alone, amidst all these long-bearded men who 
soberly sought the shelter of their dwellings. He 
had but six livres in his vest-pocket, and the Empress 
had gone to Moscow for her coronation. But the 
Chevalier, vith his fine blue eyes and his fine 
projects, found protection. He left for AIoscow 
in the suite of some General, in a sleigh that was 
frequently capsized in the snow. He was nearly 
frozen to death, and ate bread that had to be cut 
with a hatchet. A pack of wolves howled mourn¬ 
fully in their wake. It was then that he fell 
a-drearning of the fields and hill-sides of France. 
At last tlic gilded cupolas of Moscow came in 
\icw. After various sufferings he obtained, from a 
French General in the Russian service, a sub- 
lieutenancy in the engineers, and could wear a 
scarlet coat with black facings, a doc-skin waistcoat, 
white silk stockings, and a fine feather in his hat. 
Another Frenchman, M. de Villebois, promised 
the subaltern to present him to Catherine. 

Bcrnardin read over the plan for his republic, 
bolstered himself up with the notion that a colony 
on the Aral Sea would reopen to the commerce of 
the Empire the ancient channel of the wealth of 
tlic Indies, and looked up in Plutarch some telling 
passages which he reckoned on quoting to the 
Empress. The much-wishc»l-for day came at 
length. I’he subaltern of engineers was conducted 
to a magnificent gallery, among great nobles 
resplendent in gold, chains of office and precious 
stones. A door opened, a great silence fell, and the 
Empress appeared. She held out a fair hand to the 
young soldier of fortune, which he kissed, his knee 
on the ground according to rule. She spoke a 
gracious word or two, and passed on. He had not 
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opened bis mouth. It was all over with his Atlantis, 
and the golden age it should have witnessed. 

He stayed four years in Russia, in the service of a 
Government he had no wish to serve, embittered, 
impatient, and nursing new chimeras. At last he 
threw up his commission and went to Poland. 
Catherine wanted to give the Poles for their King 
a discarded lover named Poniatowski. Her choice 
was approved by Frederick of Prussia, for the 
simple reason that it would humiliate Poland. The 
Polish nobles resisted this foreign intervention. 
Radziwil, Palatine of Vilna, a gigantic savage, clad 
in the skin of a bear he had strangled with his owm 
hands, came from the forests of Lithuania and 
made appeal to the countiy whose heroic im igc he 
seemed to embody, to strike a blow for freedom. 
Saint-Pierre, finding himself at Warsaw, beheld 
there noblemen gorgeous in silks and furs, glittering 
in Oriental splendour amid a crowd of janissaries, 
spahis, and their Lilians. By night he saw troops 
of moustached gentlemen poor and proud sleeping 
on the staircases of the great, and all round him, 
on the land, serfs stupefied with misery. At Warsaw, 
unpaved and unlighted, one of Rad/iwil’s family, 
the young Princess Marie Miesnick, opened her 
doors to the young soldier of foitune. She was 
one of those daughters of Polandplayful as 
kittens, white as cream, with eyes as bright as the 
stars.'* She possessed, moreover, a charming w'it, 
and displayed that Horatian wisdom which was 
then in fashion. Saint-Pierre lived by her side in 
the midst of Starosts and Palatines, in a world of 
fashion that united the vivacity of Europe with the 
magnificence of Asia. They danced the Polonaise, 
they drank the wines of Hungary; they enacted 
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the tragedies of Racine, Saint-Pierre was Achille^ 
the Princess Cunegonde was Iphigenie, But when 
he left the salons, and the gardens illumined for 
balls and suppers with wreaths of lights, and 
regained lus narrow room rented at fifty ducats, 
he would think with bitterness of his fortune still 
unmade. As mucli to make his mark as to give 
pleasure to Marie Miesnick, he threw himself on a 
madcap venture, with one companion, across 
country held by Poniatowski’s cavalry, to join 
Radziwil then entrenched between Nievwitz and 
Stuck, and in no way in need of an engineer. This 
plan Ol campaign, ananged by the Princess after 
a supper party one night, was absurd. I'he very 
first night, Saint-Pierre was stopped by Uhlans. 
'To gain his release, he had to give an undertaking 
not to carry arms during the interregnum. The 
Princess Miesnick, touclied by this piece of fool- 
liardines*;, and by the prepossessing looks of the 
young Frenchman, bore him away to her chateau. 
One day, so the tale goes, when he was walking, 
alone and melancholy, in the park, chance, which 
presides over romance and comedy, led him to meet 
his hostess on a path bordered with violets and 
strawberries, as in a wood in France. Already had 
they exchanged vague words and soft nothings, 
when a sudden storm, bringing shadow and rain, 
drove them into a rustic summer-house. It was 
their grotto of Dido. Perhaps they may have 
already dreamed of some such Virgilian retreat; 
for Princess Marie was capable of reading the 
purple passages of the 

She seems to have been a kind, intelligent, and 
gracious creature. She was humane with her 
serfs. Humanity was then a French fashion, like 
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pojvder and patches. The Man of Taste was 
become the Man of Feeling. Feudal Europe was 
sensible of the passage of a warm breath of benevo¬ 
lence, of human pity. At first the Chevalier was 
moderate in the enjoyment of his good fortune. 
Tliough incapable of a passion which would hate 
taken him out of himself, and divested him of his 
naive egoism and wild ambitions, lie was sensuous, 
as poets are, and vain like other men. A pretty 
woman, and a Princess, pleased his vanity and his 
senses. Here was an oasis for the traveller, a scented 
garden where he rested. Marie was not prudent 
wdien in love; she quickly became so when she 
loved no longer; and tliis happened about a 
twelvemonth after the episode of tlie VirgiJian 
storm and the rustic grotto. It tJicn suddenly 
dawned upon her that her friend w'as no match in 
discretion for St. John Nepomucene, patron saint 
of Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland, and that their 
secret W'as the talk of Warsaw. She acquainted the 
Chevalier witli her discovery, and spoke of her 
mother, of whom she had been somewhat forget! ul 
for a year past, and w’liose reproaches now lent 
seasonable fervour to Marie’s repentance. Saint- 
Pierre was now weary of Poland. Poniatowski, 
w'hom he had gone forth to fight, but who had not 
been sensibly hindered thereby, had become King, 
as tvas to be expected. He offered tlie young 
soldier an appointment in his artillery. But the 
appointment w^as only worth four hundred ducjt«. 
Saint-Pierre judged the pay meagre, and 
humiliated. He thought he would take service in 
Austria, having great expectations of Vienna, wlierc 
he had never been. 

Their parting was not cruel. The Princess was 
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gentle in her dismissal, as she was gentle in birth* 
She even wrote to him in Vienna. The letters were 
polite, but not to be misunderstood. The Chevalier, 
finding no opening for his services in Vienna, 
returned to Warsaw in the sulks, and found the 
Princess entertaining largely, 'rhere was no sign of 
her shutting herself up in a hermitage because she 
had parted with the Chevalier. But the Chevalier 
was in no humour to show a pleasant countenance 
at other people’s meriy'-making. He could not 
tolerate the violins and illuminations which had 
an air of celebrating his absence. He joined the 
festivities uninvited, wandered drearily about among 
the guests, stayed on indiscreetly to the end, and 
when Marie t\as alone forced a most unwelcome 
interview upon her. This time he was given to 
know most unmistakably that he was no longer 
loted. He had never been madly in love, but he 
was furious at losing so pleasant and useful a 
friend. A pretty woman is a precious and welcome 
possession in herself, and this particular one had 
provided him w’itli money (which he returned) and 
with many letters of recommendation. 

At last he made up his mind, his bad humour 
continuing, to seek service in Saxony against Poland, 
if only for the sake of carrying fire and sword into 
Marie's household. At Dresden he found no 
captain’s commission, but an affair of the heart 
w’lnch gave him sw^eeter means of revenge. He 
forgot the faithless Sarmatian in the arms of a fair 
Saxon who, in her way, copied our own Ninon. 
Thence he went to Berlin, where he saw nothing 
but soldiers in the streets and gaiters on the window¬ 
sills. He visited Potsdam, that magnificent barracks. 
He asked for a Major’s commission, which Frederick 
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refused him, and refused an appointment in the 
engineers which Frederick offered him. He refused 
furthermore the hand of a pretty girl of the n.imc 
of Virginie, offered him by an excellent bourgeois. 
He then left Berlin and came back to France after 
all these fruitless excursion'^, having gained nothing 
because he had aimed at nothing. 

At Havre, the old servant of his childhood rose 
up as he came, laid by her spindle and said, “ Ah, 
hlonsicur Henri, times arc changed indeed. Your 
father is dead, your brothers are in the Indies, 
your sister in the convent. And I am here alone.” 
And she wiped her eyes on the corner of her canvas 
apron. While the soldier of fortune ate his omelet 
and brown bread, and drank his mug of cider, they 
recalled the Saints of the Wilderness and the little 
lad who had gone to be a hermit in the woods. 

And then Saint-Pierre took the road to Paris 
once more, the road trodden by all who seek tlieir 
fortune. He tool: a room at the parish priest’s 
at Ville-d’Avray, and lived there in the village with 
his dog, far from mankind, whose contact chilled 
him and gave him pain. All the same, not being 
far distant from Versailles, he forwarded memoranda 
which had not been asked for, and claimed repay¬ 
ment to which he had no rigl)t. But he was poor 
and w’anted a living ; he had a vague sense of having 
pow’cr to accomplish something uncommon. Hence 
his great restlessness. Ids insistent demands on 
officialdom, and, at every turn, his high-pitched 
lamentations. 

M. de Breteuil, who had known him in St. 
Petersburg, and wished him well, sent him a rom- 
mission in the royal engineers for He de France, 
advising him that his actual destination was 
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Madagascar, where he was to repair Fort Dauphin. 
He was given to understand that he w’ould be at 
liberty to civilize the great island in his own fashion, 
for it was still in savagery and infested with warlike 
tribes. He was introduced to the leader of the 
undertaking, a Colonial from lie dc France, the 
Chevalier de Saint-Louis, a man abounding in 
maxims of philosopliy. A linen draper Jiad to give 
tlie African legislator credit for some sldrts. The 
Marquis de Castries, a ship of six luindred tons 
burthen, at last set sail. Saint-Pierre \\as on board 
Jjer, with his dog, Fa\ori, Ids books, and his com¬ 
passes. notion of carrying the 

gospel and tlic Encyclopa.‘dia among the natives cn 
Aladagascar, his mind ran on the promised republic, 
once on the Aral Sea, but now assuredly on the 
African Isle. Gold, the source of all evil, should 
bo banished thence. The changing scas<*ns and 
tlie work of the fields were to be marked by feasts. 
A temple of verdure should extend below the fort, 
and there should meet, in peace, all the peoples 
of tlie Island, all the peoples of the world. But lie 
was vexed to see that all the colonists on board with 
him were singers and dancers. At any rate, he 
thought he could use them to make virtue attractive 
to the savage. But when the leader of the ex¬ 
pedition confided to him that he was but a coloniser 
ill appearance, and that his leal object was to capture 
blacks and sell them, Saint-Pierre was thunder¬ 
struck. Steal his citizens, his subjects, the subjects 
for his Mrtue! 

He did not like the sea. They had a bad passage 
In the Mozambique Channel they lost theii 
mainmast in a storm; scurvy played havoc with 
the crew. The sick were laid on deck in the sun, 
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where they died even as they spoke. He dc France, 
which had looked so fair in his dreams, impressed 
him as arid, too harsh and too rocky for liis soft 
imaginings. He had only seen Port Louis. He 
asked to stop there and, since his commission was 
in order, they kept liim there. His overmastering 
discontent again took possession of him. Happiness, 
for iiim, \Aas now flown to some acre of ground, 
iome small house, in the proximity of Paris. His 
noxt desire, under the African sun, was for the 
snows of Finland, for “ forests tossing under the 
eternal northern gales.” Such disquiet is as old 
humanity itself. “ Quickly thou changest, and 
iiothing gives thee joy,” said Euripides. “ What 
is before thee pleases not, and thou prefcrest that 
vhich is far removed. . . . The life of man is 
‘vholly sorrowful . . , and we are vainly stirred 
oy lies. . . At Port Louis he saw M. Poivre, 
a peace-lovin'^ person, crippled in the W’ars, then 
' 'ommissioner of He de France and He de Bourbon, 
'here he introduced spice cultivation. His luh* 
was beneficent; but whether the practical gtjod 
”'orks of M. Poivre roused some sense of shame in 
"*je chimerical lawgiver, or whether Saint-Pierre, 
.IK cording to his wont, had expected too much of 
the Commissioner, he fell out with a man tvhose 
iriendship might have honoured him. He was 
p' out, felt sorry for himself, wrote letters bitter 
*:* 'onc, groaned over the regulation of expcndituie. 
could not pardon M. de la Bourdonnah loi 
mg raised the price of commodities along with 
^he ’'icrcasc of the island commerce. The frightful 
ii:i='Ty of the black slaves ollciidcd his eyes, and 
. agmented his wretchedness. Nature gave him 
Tclief from men. He made the tour of liic island 
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on foot, with two blacks, along the beaches bordered 
with mangroves and couch-grass, fording rivers, 
climbing hills, feasting his eyes on the languid 
beauty of the picture, halting at times to dwell 
on the upward sweep of a palm, the strong wings 
of a bird of prey, the plant-like form of a madrepore, 
content and charmed. In liis love for the glowing 
soil, he must walk bare-foot, like the blacks, on the 
wet beaches. This return to nature cost him a 
sunstroke, and a cruel night of fever. He put on 
his boots again as soon as he could. In the course 
of liis excursion he would sup at nightfall, wherever 
a shelter offered. W'here the women and the fruits 
of the earth were pleasing, there could he live and 
die. And then he went on again. 

I'lic image of Marie came back to him in He de 
France. Later on he came to associate the Pamplc- 
mousses with his dreams of love. 

When, after two years' sojourn on the island, 
he returned to Paris, he printed his journal of 
travel, a volume of unstudied science and sym¬ 
pathetic imagination, full of true and sensitive 
description. The book, though it attracted scanty 
public notice, gained the author admittance to the 
Salon of the Encyclopiedists, where Mademoiselle 
de Lespinassc held sw'ay. J^’Alcmbert, then famous, 
had himself taken the manuacript to the bookseller, 
but when Saint-Pierre went to claim the thousand 
francs which were due to him the bookseller, whose 
business was not flourishing, abused the unfortunate 
author, and did not pay. Mademoiselle dc 
Lespinasse was so frivolous as to laugh at this 
misadventure. In the opinion of certain of the 
philosophers, Saint-Pierre should have thrashed 
the man. Saint-Pierre excused himself on the 
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grQunds of philanthropy. Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse held him out her bon-bon box. “ You 
are so sweet and good,” she said. Another adventure 
drew a more malicious smile from Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, who was as given to mockery as she was 
kind. The wife of a certain surveyor of taxes sent 
her husband one day to Versailles to make interest 
for Saint-Pierre, and at the same time sent for 
Saint-Pierre to let him know that he was agreeable 
to her. Whether it was that he shrank from being 
false to a man who was doing a service to him, and 
was afraid that, should the thing become known to 
him, he would lose a useful friend, or whether he 
had some quite other reason, Saint-Pierre fled and 
left his cloak behind him. Unfortunately for him 
he related this affair with too much complacence. 
The philosophers found it entertaining. Made¬ 
moiselle de Lespinasse made a point of asking the 
hero of it for his recital when there was a numerous 
company gathered. But when he came to his 
exhibition of virtue, she would interrupt him, 
with a smile, saying: “ Really now, we w'on’t 

refer to that.” 

Saint-Pierre was offended and withdrew. 
D’Alembert tried to bring him back, in a letter 
full of affection and soothing words, as one uses 
to a sick man. He praised Bernardin for not 
breaking the bookseller’s head. lie protested the 
good intentions of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
suffering as she was from fever at the time. “It 
would be to do her a great injustice,” he said, “ to 
believe that she made your melancholy a subject of 
reproach to you.” But nothing was of avail, and 
Saint-Pierre remained in dudgeon. Moreover, 
profound diHterenccs of opinion divided him from 

H 
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the Encyclopaedists. They thought little of his 
science, which was vague and clouded with imaginr 
ings ; they liad an ill-perception of his delicate and 
dreamy genius. And, what was more, he expounded 
God, and set himself up against them as the 
Champion of Providence. He left their company, 
shut himself up, and became a solitary. 

With no further hope of founding a republic on 
any island or lake-side, lie resolved, in his own 
words, to draw water from his own well. He 
conceived the idea of compiling a great book on 
Natuie, and made a beginning of it in a furnished 
room in the Rue de l.i Madeleine. In 1781 he took 
a little turret-chamber in the Rue Neuve-Saint- 
Etienne-du-Mont. 

It was a silent street and all gay with gardens. 
There Rollin had had his house and orchard. Tlie 
good priest, who drew his sustenance from the 
flowers of ancient literature, and was known as the 
Bee, had theie matched his bees drawing theirs 
from his fruit-hlobsoms and had trembled for his 
poach and apricot trees on nights when the cold 
had little troubled himseli. There he had lived 
in peace and died in hope. Saint-Pierre came in 
Ids turn to live and think, and wish, and suffer, in 
tliat same spot, consecrated by tradition to study 
and right living. Green-paint‘'d gates gave (ntrance 
to the visitor. Off the courtyard, on the right, a 
small staircase must be mounted to the top. The 
tenement was clean and well kept, but the gloomy 
tenant of the chamber expressed his fear, in bad 
weather, of being carried away in a gale of wind 
along with liis shaky turret. ‘‘ Even if the dog 
days arc temperate, I shall be roasted,” he said, 

and if I escape that I must infallibly be frozen 
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in •January'.” And he impressed on M. Hennin, 
his adviser, that he must come and visit him in the 
mild seasons. And thither M. Hennin, head-clerk 
in the Foreign Office, under M. de Vergenncs, 
came, happy to escape from Versailles for the day. 
Seated at the walnut table with its town provender, 
the talk was all of the dairy and the fruit garden, 
for the pastoral was in vogue, and the Queen had 
lier farm at I'rianon. Atter dinner Saint-Pierre 
mixed seaman’s grog, forgot himself and liis 
Troubles, became genial and unaffected. On the 
window-ledge, giving on to a garden, he iiad a 
strawberiy plant growing. 

When winter was over, and the first violet put 
up its head, the solitary would quit his keep, at 
early dawm, and go on foot to WTsailles to visit 
M. Hennin. And in the course of his walk his love 
of nature and his feeling for her w^orks w'ould intrude 
themselves t n liis personal cares. Moonlight nights 
would be chosen tliat he might see his way home. 
Sometimes the moon w^ould be hidden, and thus 
betray him, and put him in danger of falling into 
ruts or of losing himself in the dark. More than 
once he got back soaked to the skin. .Annoyances 
slight enough, no doubt; but the lightest assaults 
oj fortune, even as the severest, would depress his 
sensitive being. 

V mischance that befell his brother Dutailly, who 
had managed to get himself incarcerated in the 
Bastille for some ugly business, was a great trouble 
to him. Dutailly, in his cell, lost the little reasoi 
that had been his. Saint-Pierre wrote to him, to 
enlighten his mind, a letter in which he spoke of 
Xenophon and the Caduzians, of the New World, of 
the fruits of the calabash tree, and of Potiphar, 
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for the story of Joseph and Potiphar was dear, to 
his heart. His letter formed quite a manual of 
Stoic philosophy, and certainly if the poor madman 
could have been reached by its teaching he might 
have become another Epictetus. 

At tliis period Saint-Pierre had an enthusiasm 
for Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who was copying music 
for his living in his poor dwelling in the Rue de la 
Platrierc. It was an extraordinary friendship. 
They were continually falling out. Bernardin sent 
Jean-Jacques some coffee. Jean-Jacques wrote: 
“ As I am in no position to give presents, it is my 
custom, in order that I may escape unequal social 
conditions, to avoid those who bestow them on 
me; you are free to leave this coffee or to send 
for it back; but, should you do the former, pray 
be content with my thanks, and let the matter rest 
there.” Bernardin had found his master. When 
they had made it up again, they would walk 
together about the Pres-Saint-Gcrvais and Mont- 
Valcrien, discouising on Providence, on virtue, and 
on Nature. And then they would be silent awhile 
that they might the better contemplate the sunset 
and the clouds. 

Still, from the recesses of his solitude, Saint- 
Pierre importuned M. Hennin with his solicitations. 
He would have indemnification, and he described 
exactly what shape it should take; and then 
haughtily refused what he had importunately asked 
for. The refusal was for form’s sake, and yielded 
to entreaty. For this terrible person would have 
his acceptance of public money regarded as a 
favour. When M. Hennin, overburdened with 
work, his sight failing and more than half gone, 
kept him some days without an answer Saint- 
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Pierre bewailed himself, denounced his patron, 
overwhelmed him with reproaches mingled with 
pardons and farewells more intolerable still. Any 
man but this warm-hearted and wise-headed Hcnnin 
would have lost all patience. Hennin wrote one 
day: You are good in nature, and simple, and a 

modest man, but at times you seem to take your 
friend Jean-Jacques for model, the vainest of 
mankind.” 

Saint-Pierre saw naught but blackness and 
treachery on every side. If his tale was to be 
believed, the Baron dc Bretcuil, who had liclpcd 
him, was now his persecutor. He had been a 
father to him, lie was now an enemy. *^1 o be un- 
happy was tlien the fasliion. It was Rousseau’s 
teaching, that virtue and unhappiness were two 
inseparables. Delisle dc Salles, seeing Orpheus as 
a sort of faraway Turgot, said: “ Orpheus had 
virtue; he was persecuted.” Saint-Pierre said to 
himself; “ I spend my days far from mankind, 
whom I have desired to serve but who have perse¬ 
cuted me.” 

At last his reason became affected. A strange 
malady beset him. His vision was crossed with 
sudden lights. He saw tilings double, and nothing 
steadily. He saw two suns above tliQ horizon. He 
was shaken by causeless fears. He could not cross 
the Seine in a boat without trembling, nor pass a 
sheet of water in a garden. He found it impossible 
to stay in a room full of people, particularly if the 
doors and windows were shut. If he crossed a 
public resort, the passers-by looked evilly upon liim, 
mocked him, followed him to liis undoing. But 
sitting in the Tuileries among the box-walks he 
would watch the children at play, and their clear 
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voices brought him calm. “ When the evil spirit 
from God was upon Saul, David took an haip and 
played with his hand: so Saul was refreshed, and 
the evil spirit departed from him.” The ill tliat 
wciglied upon this other solitary wanderer was the 
heaven-born sickness of an over-full lieart that 
would surge over and break into a thousand shapes 
of charm. Saint-Pierre was then big with, and 
labouring to produce, the lively, animated pages 
of his Etudes de la nature. It was the crisis. Later 
on, w'itli these days in his recollection, he said: 
‘‘There have been moments when I caught a 
glimpse of the heavens, suffering in truth un¬ 
speakable miseries in this world.'' 

'fhe manuscript of the pAudes was refused by 
various booksellers. The author resolved to 
publish at his own expense. He was poor indeed 
at the time. In June (1784) he was w’earing his 
winter coat, and went clad in w’ool like any sheep. 
He borrowed the necessary money from his friends, 
for he had no lack of them. .Man of sorrow’s and 
sick as he was, he had his attraction, his charm. 
The Eludes appeared in 1784. Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, •’unknown before, became, of a sudden, 
illustrious. He was then forty-seven. It was just 
w’hat was wanted, the book every one was waiting 
for. Society under I^ouis XVI gazed wit!) admira¬ 
tion on n.'iture as cxliibited in the English garden, 
dwelt on the melancholy of willows bent above 
artificial brooklets, and built ruins in its parks. This 
elegant Society found, in the Etudes, landscape and 
sentiment to its taste, a Nature not too remote 
from the Muette and the Petit Trianon, and all 
tlic exotic growths suited to the age of Abbe 
Raynal and M. Poivre. 
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People quoted the example of the Emperor of 
China who celebrated the agricultural feasts. They 
must have groves, and charming maidens in them, 
and gossip. Tombs found fit setting on islmds 
The tomb of Jean-Jacques, at Ermcnonvillo, was 
quite delicious. His cpitapli, by Ducis, was read 
with tears: 

“ Jc.in-Jacques Rousseau lies bl< eping here 
Where peaceful poplars wast. 

All good and feeling lit arts, dr.iw near; 

Your friend is in this grave.” 

Saint-Pierre would have had tlic tomb set on a reef. 
‘‘ Can you,” he wrote, “ have passion and sentiment 
proceed from rocks? Let this tomb, that ol a man 
virtuous and ill-starred, rise from amid breakers, 
and on it read but ‘Here rests J.-J. Rousseau.’” 
He also made a tomb lor Philoctelcs, “ dead, 
abandoned I y the Greeks whom he had served.” 

These studies, which he had made without means, 
far from museums of natural history, laboratories, 
and libraries, could be pursued by all and remade 
according to their liking. Lovers w'andering in a 
park might repeat its beautiful passages witliout 
forgetting their pastime. Bernardin, at Iiis straw¬ 
berry plants in the Rue Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, 
had half the world on show. Charming! Hence¬ 
forth every person of feeling could contemplate 
at ease, in his dressing-gown or nightshirt, God's 
works on his wdndow-sill. 

In this, his new volume, was a science more 
attractive to women than that of the Encyclopjcdia, 
and systems easy of development, and novclticb of 
light interest. Bernardin spoke in praise of Ignor¬ 
ance, and its charm: he owned himself ignorant, 
and hazarded the most dangerous theories. He 
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attributed the tides to the monthly melting of the 
polar snows, and the melting of the snows to the 
warmth of the moon. He would have no flattening 
of the earth at the poles. He did not believe in 
gravitation. In the salons it was a new amusement 
to take sides with him against Alaupertuis and 
Newton. 

And he was a deist. He was religious by nature, 
and he professed deism. Fenclon called, in proof 
of the existence of God, the spectacle of the 
heavens, and the fields of earth. Bernardin was 
bent on proving God by means of the coleoptcra, 
of madrepores, and fruit-buds. He set out the 
divine plan by the card, w’ith indefatigable sympatliy 
and unfailing light of insight. Divine wisdom 
shone briglitly from the oily skin of the negro. 
'To him Providence was sufficiently obvious from 
the mere fact that animals, not having the secret 
of fire, ran no risk of roasting each other in the 
woods. He had a reason for everything, and went 
a long way towards the discovery of first causes. 
Men learned from liim that dates grew on palm 
trees for the purpose of being eaten. Although 
Buflon, in his EpoqueSs published some six years 
before, had exhibited some idea of what cosmic 
forces were, Bernardin would have it that the 
world was made at a stroke, with its hoarv oaks, its 
extinct volcanoes, and its sea-shells on the mountain- 
tops. It was the making of him. All the deists 
were his. The clergy made advances, and thought 
of rallying to him. Bernardin, in his simplicity of 
soul, would have accepted a Church benefice, but 
the bishops, on reflection, saw that they might as 
well at once accept Jean-Jacques and the Ficaire 
Savoyard. 
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In 1788 he added to his £tudes de la naiute a 
little pastoral romance, a sort of modern Daphnis 
and Chloe^ a smooth idyll which he entitled Paul et 
Vifginiey the history of two children. He read 
Paul et Vifginie at the house of M. Ncckcr, then 
minister, and very popular because he made even 
Hnance sentimental. Sladame Neckcr, Bufion, the 
Abbe Galiani, and Thomas, were present at the 
reading. Buffon looked at his watch before it was 
over, and called for his carriage, 'J'homas had gone 
to sleep, Madame Neckcr thought that it dragged 
in places and bore a wearisome moral. Saint-Pierre 
went away out ol heart. But the public was neither 
weary nor bored. It was enchanted. It wept. 

And it certainly is a very touching story, this tale 
of the two children from Europe, who love, in all 
innocence, on a virgin soil. Bernardin made a 
cradle for the pair, who were never to wx*d, in a 
ravine in He de France. Not the He de France as 
he originally saw it, in the days of his discontent, and 
in all the misery of slavery; but as he now evoked 
it by his poetic imagination, in all its sweet and 
aboriginal beauty, distant, but vivid in memory, with 
tardy regrets, and the feeling of yearning for 
something lost. I’he landscape is lent a beauty by 
the beauty of its living beings. Nature is under a 
spell laid on it by the soul in the two children. 
This was Bernardin’s remarkable magic, I'he old 
man who, by the author’s device, tells the tale of 
Paul and Virginie, is no simple settler; he speaks 
like a Raynal or a Rousseau, and would seem to have 
visited the salon of Mademoiselle de Lespinassc. 
But Nature speaks to him, and he makes her speak. 
Paul himself is no child of the wilds; he has read 
romance. The old man, when Virginie is not on 
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the scene, uses every effort to dissuade him from 
seeking publicity in Paris: “ Talent is costly,” the 
scholar tells the child, ‘‘its price is privation of 
every kind, and an exquisite sensibility that brings 
unhappiness to the soul.” But the child knows 
love, and his love is pure and wholesome as the 
breath of the woods. Virginic is a pretty damsel, 
but true ardour is in her, and her blue eyes can 
grow dark. Her delicate virtue is not of a pattern 
that grows wild in the fields. She dies rather than 
expose her body. Such modesty is one of the rarest 
blooms on that tree of Diderot’s, the tree of moral 
growth, “ whereon the slightest virtues, if virtues 
may be slight, attach like leaves to a branch, which 
loses its glory with its leafage.” 

How are we now to keep in mind that attic in 
the Rue Saini-Elicnnc which saw and held so much 
absurdity and unfairness ? How can we but over¬ 
look the sordid cares of the man, when from his 
bosom lie has drawn two characters to charm us 
for evermore? Had Virginic been liis only love, he 
had loved, and w as good; he still chai ms a world. 

Bernardin, hcncefortli a celebrity, and furnished 
with some money, left his turret-chamber. liis 
dream had always been to liavc a hermitage. He 
bought, in the heart of an out-of-the-way district, 
in the Rue de la Reine-Blandic, near iht* BarriOrc 
dcs Gobelins, a small house and garden 'or which 
he paid five thousand livtcs, in addition to charges, 
King’s taxes, and repairs. He whiiewaslied his 
walls, put shutters on his wndows, and laid out 
three beds in his garden: one for flowers, one for 
vegetables and the third for fruit trees. 

Msitors and correspondence invaded the her¬ 
mitage. ^rladamc de Genlis brought the Duke 
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d’Orlean’s children. Mesdamcs de Coislin, de 
Grammont, de Chabanncs, Princess Lubomirska, 
repaired thither; Madame de Krudncr hastened 
to him. She found the hermit in his garden, an 
aviaiy and a beehive on either hand. 

He continued his letters to M. Hennin because 
he had affection for him, and also because he had 
not lost his practice of solicitation. But sometimes 
his request would take graceful shape. One day he 
asked the chief clerk for some larkspur seeds “ in 
Older,” he said, “ that the flowers’ beautiful colour 
might be to liim a leminder of Madame Hennin’s 
blue eyes.” 

The women, mostly romantics in that day, were 
all more or k'S in love with the man of feeling who 
had created Paul et Vir^itite. A young lady of 
T/ausanne wiote and offered him her hand. She 
was a Protestant, and made it a condition that he 
should become one, that they might be reunited 
in heaven and live there in an eternity of love. 
Bcrnardin replied, with some discernment, tJiat 
before knowing an eternity of love they must 
know one another lierc below. And the matter 
went no faither. It was not the only proposal of 
marriage that was made liim. In 1788, Abbe 
Fauchet offered him ids niece. His niece was 
eighteen, and wdthout fortune; slie came, said 
Faichet, straight from Nature’ hand. Bcrnardin 
was not so much tempted as one might think, 
though for some time past he had thouglit of 
marrying. True, Nature was dear to his heart, but 
as he himself had admitted a couple of years bcf<;re 
to M. Guys, a Marseillais, he did not altogether 
jib at taking a wife “ from the temple of Fortune,” 
should she offer. Not that he wa> desirous of 
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wealth; but when one is over fifty one does not 
set out light-heartedly on the beggar’s high road. 

In the course of two or three years he began to 
hear, in tlie shade of public gardens, hundreds of 
mothers and nurses calling, ‘‘Paul, be quiet . . . 
Virginic, come here. . . He ^\as foster-father 
to all those Pauls and Virginies whose mothers he 
had moved to tears. 

And Maric-Antoinette, dining with her friend, 
the Comtesse dc Polignac, spoke of the Etudes de 
la fiature^ and of the birds, described by Bcrnardin, 
whose breasts reddened in the season of love. And 
so, in scattering lii^ delightful flow'crs oi speech, 
he gathered the smiles of beauty. He w'as pro¬ 
claimed w'oithy of the table of the gods, and of the 
couch of goddesses. By a contrast more piquant 
than displeasing, he was a determined grumbler, 
and sulked under all these caresses. He came to 
hlalmaison, to Madame Lecoulteux dc ]Moley, with 
his dog, and there he bewailed his lot. His dog 
was ill. 'Fhey gave it pliysic, and it died, Bcrnardin 
did not come down to breakfast, and they sought 
l)im in his room. They found a note saying that 
they had killed his dog, and so he had left. The 
ladies were melted, 'riiey gave funeral to the 
dog, the Sage’s fiiend, and raised a tomb in the 
gaiden, under a willow tree. 

In 1789 the King gave him a pension of 1200 
livres. Paul et rirgime tvould have made him rich 
but for the pirated reprints, which were in¬ 
numerable. 

In September of the same year he published the 
Fa-ux d*un Solitaire, These aspirations contained 
nothing very definite. He asked that the King 
should give his sanction to the laws, he pleaded on 
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behalf of the peasants despoiled hy the taxes, and 
for the negroes in the colonies. Beyond that he 
was for the laws of Minos. The Bastille had fallen, 
Bailly was Mayor of Paris, the Assembly was 
sitting. He thought the Revolution over, and 
prophesied the return of the Golden Age and an 
era of happiness for mankind. 

On Buflon’s decease in 1792 lie was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Gardens. His means were now 
assured, and he thought about getting married. 
Except for his nerves and liis rheumatism, w’hicli 
gave him something to complain about, his health 
was good, and he carried his fifty-five years well. 
He married Fell cite Didot, one of the family of 
printers. She liked him, but she w'as little more 
than a child. His manner with her was, it appears, 
paternal and sentimental, somewhat morose, but 
that of a good-hearted fellow. He carried on his 
idyll under the shadow of the Terror, which he 
had never expected would come to pass. He had 
two children, a boy, called Paul, and a girl, called 
Virginic. (.)nc consequence of the new regime w'as 
the sack of the Royal Gardens, now the National 
Gardens. Citizens, in exercise of their new liberty, 
tore up the plants from the beds. Bcrnardin 
having given him w’ord of this, the njinistcr called 
on the citizens at the Faubourg Saint-Marccau to 
mount guard before the gates “ a traternal guardian¬ 
ship, with fixed bayonets.” This armed fraternity 
restored order in some measure. But the Keeper- 
ship was suppressed. 

In 1793 Bernardin petitioned the Revolutionary 
Government in the manner at once imperious and 
humble that was his by nature. He had no very 
bitter enemies on the Committee. His virtues, of 
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which he made much mention, his grumbling 
humour which had already had such success, his 
white hair, his love of Nature, his denunciation of 
the Royal monuments, and above all the memory 
of Jean-Jacques whose friend he had been, all 
tended to guarantee him from suspicion. Some 
of the journals likened him to Cato and Aristides. 
But Bernal din was not devoid of prudence. He 
distrusted this violent Government and, besides, 
his natiin* was gentle, and he had a horror of blood. 
Tic took tlie wise course, and ronccaled liimself in 
the country, in a house at Kssones, which liad 
become his by marriage. 

Citizens with pikes caused him anxiety for a 
time, and would not let him sleep in his own bed 
because he had no certificate of citizenship. But 
Bernardin did a clever thing, and tsith great effect. 
At a wineshop, opposite his own house, he, the 
author of the Hiudes and of Paul et Firginie^ set 
up as public letter-writer, and shaped petitions for 
the citizens of Kssones. This artifice bore the look 
of the simplicity of old republican days and ways, 
flc was allowed to return to liis house ; and there 
he wrote Les Harmonies. 

Massacre, famine, and the guillotine, had in no 
way upset his plans for mankind, and he continued 
to announce the coming of Asirsea and the return 
to N.iture. 

In 1794 Bernardin was appointed professor of 
moral science at the Ecolc normale, which had 
recently been founded. 

Installed in his professorial chair, “ I am,” said 
he, “ father of a family, and a countiy man.” 
Frenzied applause greeted his words. After his 
first lecture, he withdrew* to consider what he 
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should next say, and mounted his desk no more. 
I'lie following year the Institute was created, and 
Bernardin was called on for a course on moral 
science. He tried to profess his deism, but it 
became more and more insipid and lachrymose. 
He was grown old ; times had changed ; his science, 
altogether chimerical, seemed to belong to some 
other age. Lavoisier, Laplace, and Bcrtliollct, had 
come on the scene. 

His young wile, carried oil by consumption, left 
him the most complicated of lawsuits as a legacy. 
Now a widower, at sixty-three, left with his little 
four-ycar-old X^irginie, and his Paul of eight months 
only, there came under his notice in a school for 
young ladies, whose doors stood open to his virtuous 
reputation, a pensive young sentimentalist, a 
Mademoiselle Desiree dc Pellcporc, wlio had learned 
to love him through his Paul et Firginie, all among 
her little ri\als in class. She was eighteen; he 
married hct. 'Phis epoch saw him the handsome 
white-bailed veteran, with long curled locks and 
blue eyes, whom age had left untouched. His wife 
and his disciples, who loved him to tears, looked on 
him as already among the immortals. A banker’s 
failure had carried off the little property he had 
possessed. He drew on his credit for. a small liouse 
at Eragny, on the bank of the Oise. He planted 
sunachs of Japan, and wed his red-blossomed 
begonias to the Normandy apple trees; and there 
lie taught Paul to spell out his TelhnaquCy and 
indited pages wherein his disciples were fain to 
read the testament of a sage ; he was held in 
veneration. He believed in and gave others faith 
in his long familiarity with the God of P’enelon. 
No great eftort of the imagination was necessary 
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hy now to see the flowers springing in the Elyshin 
Fields under the feet of this pure man, and to see 
him clad with immortal radiance as with a garment. 
“ A light,” said Fenelon, “ such as is not to be 
compared with the darkling ray that illumines 
the eyes of miserable mortals, and which is but 
darkness; it is rather a celestial glory. ... It 
strengthens the sight, and carries to the recesses 
of the soul a serenity I cannot describe.” Such is 
also the light of a great genius. 

Ih'rnardin, for all liis love of Nature, never left 
Paris altogether, but was held there by comidcration 
of liis proper glory, and by material affairs, which 
were not beneath his notice. His windows gave on 
one of the courts of the Louvre, facing those of 
Ducis. Old Ducis was overflowing with altruism ; 
his heart w^as of heroic mould. If Bcrnardin 
breathed his soul into his books, Ducis kept his 
better parr for his friends. 

Louise and Joseph Bonaparte went to visit the 
author of the Etudfs. and caressed him without 
stint. General Bonaparte also went to sec him, 
after Marengo, and was careful to leave behind 
on the mantelpiece a roll of gold louis; he w'as 
obliging a colleague, for he also wms Member of the 
Institute. Bcrnardin refused offlcc under the 
Empire, but accepted pension. Napoleon he called 
the “ licro philosopher." Ir an academic discourse 
he likened the Jacobins to “ arctic foxes tearing the 
bodies of the dead.” And, he added; “ Heaven 
at length sends us a deliverer. Even thus doth the 
eagle sw'oop through the storm.” Bcrnardin was 
growing old, and the honey he distilled had no 
flavour. He did not understand the taste of the 
day. He was put out when he w’as not listed 
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among the Senate, but his strength was failing. 
His walks abroad were of short duration, and slow» 
but he still petitioned authority. Now it was for 
his daughter, who obtained a situation at Keouen, 
now for his son, who was given a scholarship at a 
lycee ; both receiving the public education formerly 
condemned by their parent. He again began to 
bore people with his unfortunate 'Theory of 'f’ides, 
but it was his last delusion. Apoplexy struck him, 
and returned to strike again. In the early days ol 
November, 1813, he manages to get back to his 
house in the country. Again he saw the forest of 
Saint-Germain in its winter nakedness. Wlien he 
was nearing the end he was carried into his garden 
and looked on his Bengal rose trees ; the leaves were 
yellow, and about to fall at midday. On January 
21st, the earth being covered with snow, the sun 
smiling through the mist and making its way into 
the room, jacques-ilenri-Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
surrounded by the family that had come to him 
late in life, sighed out, “ Mon Dieu ! ” and died, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. If v\e may 
believe him, he was gone, like Socrates, to visit 
Phtia the fruitful. 

With him departed the wretchedness and the 
errors of a mind that had but too oltcn quarrelled 
with life and with men; but he left the world, 
among his many futile pages, sow*' fair visions that 
remain untarnished, pictures of pastoral love, and 
glimpses of that Venus it had been vouchsafed 
him to descry in the world of nature. 
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T 'rm: Curi-Dlioon (JF CHATFAUBRIAND 

RANgOlSE-RENE DE CHATEAU¬ 
BRIAND grew up from childhood 
among heather, fallow land, «'ind 
fields of buckwheat, in a Breton 
castle, under the cold eye of his 
father who lived on there, withered, 
oiJ, and eaten up with pride and disgust of life. 

Cuinbourg raised its towers and pepper-caster 
tLiiTois above oak woods, by the side of a lake, 
d'hc cold and melancholy Breton country stretched 
away on all sides. Neglected by a fretful mother, 
Rene’s young years passed heavily enough in this 
sad home amid its wild surroundings. He had a 
special attachment for his fourth sister, a sickly 
child, left adrift like himself, and pensive as he was. 
The brother and sister saw but one face of affection 
in the feudal mansion, that of an old servant, 
\'illcneuve, who, more their mother than the 
mother was, clung to the children more tlian she, 
and gave them the full devotion of her humble 
heart. Rene grew, in silence. 

His finely cut head did its work by its inner light, 
gathering visions, and shaping its dreams. There, in 
his own corner of the country, under elderly tutors, 
and much as he pleased, he learnt mathematics, 
fencing, and Latin, His genius had high outlook, 
his judgment was harsh, his memory infallible, and 
he had riches of imagination and was avid of glort^. 

232 
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On leaving college, he returned to Combourg 
and his precocious melancholy bore him company. 
His depression was mortal, for, if we may believe 
his own avowal, one day in the woods he pressed 
the muzzle of his gun to his forehead. 

It was not his faith that withheld him from 
suicide; lie liad small religion then, and such .is 
he affected later never entered deeply into liis 
acts or thoughts. He must have had, at the 
decisive moment, some coni used vision, some sudden 
intuition, of a brilli.inl destiny. Necessity was th.it 
he should live. Moreotcr, his rnclaiiclioly had its 
pleasing side; his desert was an enchanted desert. 
If there were fires that consumed liis youth and 
loneliness, he could well perfume the flames t\itli 
every scent of poetry. Wlicn he was stretched on 
the grass, or in his boat, book in hand, lake and 
shore were peopled with voluptuous images; he 
could see the heroines of his poetry and romance; 
particularly could he see 'ribullus’s Delia, the 
Sinner of Massillon’s sermon, and the immort.il 
and glowing form who, from among the Virgilian 
myrtles, exercises her enchantments a<i<;ss llie 
ages on the chosen youtli of each generation: 

“//k, quoj uurus amot rrudrlt tabeqnedit 
Secuti fehvt callcs et myrtra emum » 

5//: a iejxt, . . . 

. . . Ptctxr’ a Tfctnx a xmlnerf IhU 
Errabnt sili a tn mat^na: quiwi 7 xoiux herox 
Utfrtmum juxta stcUt ad 'nov’*/ur prr urjfrat 
Ohscuram, qua^em primo qui tur^^rr meme 
Am videt avt vidissc putatper nuhdj lunam. . . ” 

Happy are they who thrill to that miracle of poetry! 
The world knows, perhaps, some thousand such lines. 
Were they to perish, earth would be less fair. 
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But life means work, and contemplation muet 
have an end sometimes. Younger sons of families 
in that province go ordinarily to sea. Rene was 
willing at first, then abruptly refused to follow old 
usage. When he was nineteen he took coach for 
Paris and fortune. Versailles dazzled his eyes : he 
felt himself a wild man of the "v^oods; he made his 
wildness his pose; it was the first aficctation of a 
man who was to adopt all poses. He followed the 
royal hunt for one day, and was seen at Versailles 
no moTc. 'Fhree years later, in 1790, something 
happened to him to make his heart beat faster. 
An idyll of his composition and carrying his 
signature, was published in the Almanarh des Muses, 
A great experience in youth, 'i'he idyll celebrated 
JJ'Onde enchanteresse^ the magic cave. The piece 
w.is in the manner of Leonard, 

'The young poet says : 

“'Pd the daik t<;mh ujilit ss( d, 

IVly bh.idc unhanuM'd now and wupur^ued 
Amoui; the shady tsitod'- shall vcck itb test. 

Tn courts of fame mv lumc, unknown, dull fail, 

'i’o live ’ntMth humble roid oi iced-thatLh drest; 

From age to age the ihephtrd'. on the crest 
Ciuarding their flock^, dull ttll my simple tale : 

* Our fnend,' so .hall they sav, * here had hit nest, 
Ileneath these his birth, hi childhood’s hours. 

Beside this stream the springing gra^s he rrcsstd, 

Tpon this plain his tomb, beneath these tlowors.’** 

Throughout his life he returned to this hankering 
after obscurity of destiny. While he pressed forward 
in pursuit of honours, he would sigh for solitude 
and the world‘*s forgetting. He was sincere in this. 
Our contradictions are as veritable as our other 
demen*^ 
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•In 1787 his eldest brother married tlie grand* 
daughtfer of M. de Malesherbes. 

Malesherbcs wore his honours and his recognized 
virtues with good humour. He could talk with tlic 
learned and the philosophical, and could play with 
little children. Young Rene saw much of the old 
man, and was attached to him, but did not acquire 
his liberality of mind, his moderation, his simplicity, 
and all those qualities so natural and proper to 
man’s happiness, which Malesherbcs exhibited along 
with the other philosopliical minds of his age. 
Malesherbcs, a great man of his period, was tolerant, 
and a lover of justice, and respected all men’s 
callings, lie tvas of opinion, with Raynal and 
Diderot, that a man’s sei\icc to society was the 
measure of his tvorth. He knew the value of 
travel, and here he had some influence on the 
course of Chateaubriand’s destiny. 

M. de Malesherbcs, who left the ministry when 
Turgot died, in 1776, had tramped on foot across 
France, Holland, and Switzerland, in the manner 
extolled by his master. “ I’o go a-foot,” said 
Jean-Jacques, “ is to travel as "J'halcs did, and 
Plato, and Pythagoras. I can hardly undcistand 
how a philosopher can do otherwise, and voluntarily 
refuse himscll the close acquaintance pf the wealth 
underfoot which earth offers in profusion to our 
eye:.” 

M. de Malesherbcs, a philosopher, had not done 
otherwise. But grown older since then, and kept 
in France in the public interest, and by his work, 
his course of life, his family, and advancing years, 
he now made long voyages in his arm-chair: he 
follovred on the map the course of travel taken 
by Drake, by Bougainville, by Laperouse. Of 
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Lap^rouse, who had reached Botany Bay in 17S8, 
there was no further news. D’Entrecasteaux had 
gone in search of him; the public was exercised 
over the two lost frigaies. A yfjung man of M. de 
Malesherbes’ acquaintance, Andre Chenier, had 
written these verses, known only to a few friends: 

“ I blanu* ihc wind';, Uit* ji'a'Mus utep, 

Wliui'. !.ap^.•^ou^t yet hold*, aiid \tt m.iv keep. ...” 

And uiili lih lo\e for hmg voy^ees, and with his 
inlercbt in maritime disnjveiy, with his a\idity for 
the stories of the great navigaT()rs, went the lofty 
ludion of seconding wliatever might be useful for 
the common good. 'I'liose men, nourished on the 
Kncyclopccdia, wore assured of the importance of 
studying our planet thoroughly, over its entire 
surface, that nothing might remain unknown on it 
which could be of service to mankind. And new 
trade routes w'erc to be desired. M. de Malesherbes 
urged Cliateaubri.ind to visit America. He would 
be at home to liiru of a morning, and lean over the 
map with him, rcckt)u tlie distance from Bcliring’s 
Straits to Hudson Bay, and express Ids fervent wish 
that a north-west passage should be sought by land 
from America to the Indies. lie ended by inducing 
his young friend to undertake the adventure. He 
had not, in truth, great hope in the discoveries of 
an explorer wlio w’as ignormt of botany and knew 
not the use of binnacle and compas.^, but he thought 
that distant travel was a good thing for young men, 
and judged it seasonable that a young fellow of 
good family, with a commission in the King’s 
army, should be removed from France on the eve 
of a revolution which was sure to bring cruel 
experience to all who were involved in it. 
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Chateaubriand, in the spring of 1791, embarked 
from Saint-Malo for Baltimore. He visited some 
of the towns in North America, and the Canadian 
Lakes, went a little farther northward, and then 
returned to France, carrying in his head a contused 
impression of rivers and savannas, visions vague and 
grandiose, a forest of fancies wherein his fantastic 
dreams were cradled in festoons ot* wild growth. 
Solitude was not for liim. The desert, to atford 
him pleasure, must provide a crowed to admire 
him there, even as the faithful sw^armed in the 
Thebaid round the cells of the hermits. In eight 
m(milis he had liad enough r)f Yankees and 
Canadians, and he talked of the Natchez Indians 
as though he had smoked the pcact'-pipe in tlieir 
tents for twenty years. Earth was no longer wid«* 
enough to contain liis tvcarincss of it. He draped 
himself in his travelling cloak ; hut he knew' nothing 
whatever of geography. M. dc Maleshcrbes, w’ho 
saw' things dearly, detmed the voyage a failure. 
'J'he youne man brought him back not so inudi as 
the fruit seed of an exotic plant. He w'as full of 
promises, swore he would go again and slay for nine 
years in tlie new’ wf dd. 'fhey parted company, 
and saw' each other no more. M. de Afulesherhes 
v.a^ then approaching the momcni when lie w'as 
to defend beiorc the Convention the fife of a King 
wlif sc intelligence he despi«cd ard w'hose poli(y he 
blamed, and when he was to be borne to iJu* 
scaffold in the course of a revolution whose paili 
he had prepared and wliosc spirit he had brealiied. 

Rene was soon to join the Army of the Prin» cs. 

His sister, Lucilc, hastened to conclude a vwnage 
de convenance for him, and he departed. His travels, 
at any rate, gave him much to write about. He 
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made a big manuscript of them, and it contained 
among other matter an epic in prose, and a short 
romance. 'Phe romance was entitled Aiala ; he had 
a weakness for it. He put it in tlie knapsack he 
bore as gentleman-private, and took it with him 
to the siege of ^I'liicmville. Atala was pierced by 
two bullets at the passage of the Moselle. At that 
date Aiala was not as yet ornamented with all the 
llowers ot piety vliich burdened it wlion it saw the 
light of publication. Our volunteer in the Royal 
I'ortes had but a small taste for Christianity. As 
an eniii:rant he sought England, and dark years 
f(allowed, years of wretchedness, sickness, and toil, 
in the course of which he conceived a bitter, 
violent, and ill-arranged work, of profoundly 
irreligious tendency, for such indeed is his Essai sur 
les r/'zwiiitioih. 'Flic first volume ^vas through the 
FrcbS when he had news of the death of his mother 
and of one of his sisters. On these tidings he 
suddenly turned Christian. ‘‘ I wept,’’ he said, 
“ and I believed." Faith deals these sudden 
strokes, as we know; its action is unforeseen and 
falls like the thunder-stroke. But faith did not 
destroy the old Adam in M. de Chateaubriand; it 
acted with benignancy, and left him still his 
fancies fair and profane, his desp.tir impious but 
brilliant, and the mmlc-encircled shades that 
peopled his tlioughr; 

“ Sr:r/ti eliint calift ft myrtca etrtum 
Sthii tfgii.*' 

He conceived an Apology for the Christian 
Faith, all pomp and circumstance, and wrote his 
Crnie till Ckristianisme, a work not on a par with his 
Essai sur les revolutions. But the book came at the 
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right moment, when the Concordat was effected, 
and French society reconciled with the Church. 

Irrcligion, which had been all the fashion twenty 
years earlier among the aristocracy of the salons, 
had become hateful as being Jacobin and revolu¬ 
tionary. Tlie sans-culoties had made it unfashionable 
for long to come. 'Fhe society of the Empire, 
already forming under the Consulate, wanted a 
cult of some sort, and found in the ritual of religion 
an aristocratic odour, a Court perfume; and its 
women went to Mass with great gusto. And the 
younger generation snltened in equal measure. 
Sanctuaries, despoiled and long left empty, had the 
attraction of ruins. 'The taste for the (lOthic was 
boin. It is so natural to feel regret for vanished 
things, 'i'^oiith and sentiment, wherever manifest, 
did as Chateaubriand did ; wept and believed. 

'The success of the Cfnie du Chnstiamsme w'as 
prodigious. The story of A tala was not out of 
place in this volume of pleasing piety. It was 
published separately in 1801 in the Mermre de 
France, Old Malcslierbes, now lying with the 
victims of the scadold in their bed of quiiklimc 
in the Madeleine cemetery, had little thought 
that his young relative w’as going to bring back 
from Canada a Catliolic romance. , 

Atala would certainly have displeased him, both 
in matter and style. “The Savoyard Vicar,” he 
would have said, “ speaks more naturally and with 
better philosopliy than does your Pcrc Aubry, who 
is no better than a fanatic.” That is much what the 
philosophical world said about Atala, But tlicy 
were of another age. I'hc revolution was of their 
making, and that was enough; and too much. 
They had outlived their work, and themselves. 
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On Chateaubriand’s side were the women, wh6se 
tears were Ins, and tlic younger men, whom he 
enchanted by the inacjic ot his jbionishing style, by 
his brilhaiit and capti\ating imagination. From 
the out et he cxliihited the diM)Tdercd beauties, 
the shiniPi' lauhs. i)ie I e<’d tronsr vagaries vvhkh 
d»'a'v idiiiiuTs and lollfAvers in tiowd^. 

Jtaltt was the Iruit of Ins hasty vidt to North 
Atnciica. but the story ot AV;n dates irom the 
ChaU.ui do Coinbourg. found place', by a 

darini; deviie, in the Chme du Chnsitanisme. The 
autho’ lUcrwards de'tadied it thence. 'Flie Keiie 
ot the lomance was Rent de Chateaubriand ; even 
the nnne is untlianged, Rene had to long seen 
himselj miirorcd in the laic by the old house! 
None tan paint Narcissus as Narcissus can. And if 
Rene ski ichtd, alongdde his ow n portrait, the 
poitTuit ut a sistei toi iis to lovt, we may believe 
that he d^cw her as he saw het, vaguely, and in the 
light Of an tgoisi.i ttndtr but criKl, ard not such 
as sjic was. 

'The key to Rene's charaacr, to its ennui and its 
shadows, to his nights tull ot tiouble whether he 
waked or drtamed, is laik oi love in the soul which 
demands love iiom all tlie world, but is too cold 
to bc'^tow it on anv'. Genius h ever voung. 'The 
voiuh ot such a man as C'hateaubiiand LiS^s nearly 
all his lire. But we will ht the date 01 the dernier 
Jbe^ueni^r mark a hah. Rene, when over forty, 
vidttd the East in search or inspiiation, and 
icnown. He came back bv Gran«da and the 

0 

'\lhambia. fde wa^ borne company by a woman he 
loved, and, like Abou-Hamet, be inscribed their 
iv\t» names on the wall of the P,oom of the Two 
Si«teis. He himself has lifted a corner of the veil 
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frem this secret. The beautiful woman who had 
been an inspiration to the great writer died mad 
and desolate. As for liim, his path across his 
generation was a trail of glory, and he stood as a 
demi-god at the birth of ours; but never, they 
say, could he case his breast of that ennui that 
^Tcys on the empty heart. 

n. MTILK 

She came into this world at Saint-Malo, in the 
dirty narrow' Riu* des Juifs, on a gloomy day in the 
year 1764, and she was not welcomed, 'lire son 
tliat was looked tor was born four years later. He 
was Rene. 

Lucilc grew* up in freedom, in the sah airs. 
Madame do Chateaubriand took little concern for 
her daughters, and Lucilc w’as left to herself. She 
W'as over tall or her age, and weakly, and her nock 
was held up by an iron collar cotered in brown 
A’eivet, and slic w'orc her elders’ casi-oiT clothes. 
Her pointed corsets lacerated her skin, 'f’his 
strictness of dress was her only distinction of birth. 
Her hair, dragged high on the head and erowned 
W’ith a cap, completed an appearance of lamentable 
plainness. Villeneuvc, an old servant oi the house- 
hold, had care of her. 

Iv'cry morning she and licr 1 vi>ther Rene were 
led otf to the J^cmoisellcs Conpart, two hunch¬ 
backed sisters wdio taught children their I*‘ttcr<. 
They W'cre not clever at reading, they w<*re scohh-J, 
and read worse than ever. Meanw'hilc M. It* CouUc 
do Combourg was gaining prizes at the college of 
Saint-Bricuc. Lucile and Rene v/erc overburdened, 
and became stupefied. But for all ih.ai, they w'crc 
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children. Tliey would escape, and run on the 
beach; the pillars of an old-time gallows served 
them for playing Puss-in-therCorner. This charac¬ 
teristic incident comes from Chateaubriand, along 
with the others I may quote, and reveals an imagina¬ 
tion that sought the terrible in romance. le 
Chevalier mostly played the truant on the shore 
witli all tlie young rascals of the town. He would 
return hatless and in rags. Of an evening Lucile 
and \ illeiieuve would stitch his torn trousers and 
vest, but Rene would get liis whipping next day 
for all she could do. She fell into that mood of 
discouragement that children know when everything 
goes wrong, tor want of a mother's smile in their 
life. Her suppressed affection was all given to the 
(lever untutored brother W'ho suffered as she did 
from a ciuelty of neglect. Rene protected his 
sister, fcnight tooth and nail with any who struck 
her ; and l^iicile cherished licr bra\ c little champion, 
.nnd knew, through her affection for him, all the 
trouble and the burden of a faithful love. 

In the Chateau de Combourg where she w'as 
brought up, Lucile led a life of steady monotony. 
She breakfasted in her own room, dined on the 
stroke of midday, in the large hall wheie M. de 
Chateaubriand would sit, more silent and more 
chill than the very w'alls; there they sat, in his 
presence, according to observance, until two o’clock. 
'Hien, shut in her room, she had change of solitude. 
In summer, after eight o’clock supper, she would 
look out on the skies and the woods, by her brother’s 
side, while de Chateaubriand w'as after the owls 
with his gun. And in winter she w'ould crouch by 
the fire with the young Chevalier, w'hile her mother 
lay groaning on a couch. The master of the house 
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patrolled the hall from end to end, with equal step, 
a dry stick of a man, a phantom in a dressinj;-go\vn 
of white ratteen. Now fading into the recessed 
dark^ now growing again towards the firelight, his 
glacial apparition at each approach fioiie the 
whispers on their young lips. On tlic stroke of ten 
he took his silver candlestick, stooped his diy check 
for their salute, and ascended his low or stairs. '^I'hen 
JiUcile w'ould come to life, and chatter at her ea^c 
with Rene; tlien she, too, would retiie for the 
night, trembling, a prey to undefined terrors. 

.Marlins sa)s Duncan* the King, breed only 
w’hcre the air delicate, and, in summer, the 
martins souglit tlic crevices of Combouig's w'alls. 
Lucile grew tall and good to look at w'itJi her even 
pallor and dark tresses. But, according to her 
brother, her beauty was above all that of expression. 
Her eyes, which could languish or show' fire, seemed 
to pursue the unknown, or w'ould weep, affrighted 
by the ^isi<)n^ of her ow'ii fancy. Cliatc^aubriand 
says in his Memoirs that slie would Iiavc fits of 
piety, and be absorbed in hooks of devotion, sieh 
for the shade and peace of the nun’s doistei. At 
nightfall she would go and pray at the focji of a 
crucifix that stood under a poplar at the fork of 
the road. , 

Her nerves broke down ; she had hallucinations. 
Thc'c was a breath oi madness in Ikt at times, of a 
strange and quiet kind. She w'ould sit by herself 
and w'atch, lamp in hand, on the tenver stairs, for 
the clock-hands to come together at midnight, and 
then she w'ould become aware of tilings heard far 
off, and utterings of dying victims. Rene, from 
whom we learn all this, does all he can to make us 


• Banquo—nnt Duncan. 
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believe that lie alone was the cause of her trouble, 
and that tliis so adorable sister was, even as Phedre, 
malgrc sol incestueuse. flow can we refuse to 
recognize Lucilc in the AmHie of his Rene? The 
old casilo of Combourg must rest guardian of the 
secret. 


When liUcile was twenty yeans of age her solitude 
became complete. 'I'lic Chevalier, u iio Lad declared 
his unwillingness to enter the navy, packed his 
portmanteau and souglit his fortune in Paris. That 
wa." in 17S6; autumn was coming i>n, and on 
September 6tln just a; the bell sounded the hour 
for the evening meal, M. de Chateauhriard was 
strink down i\ith apoplexy, lii^ death was in 
cliaiacter, for he di«‘<l abruptly, and there was no 
sadness of farewell. Jlis bodv was interred in the 


crypt of the ehurch of Combourg. 

Lueile, who became a canoncss in the Angouleme 
Chapter-, wMs dcMrous of being transferred to the 
Chapter of Remiremont. 'Hiesc lay cammries were, 
in some sewt, portions for the younger daughters of 
noble families. Rciniremcmt, Romarici mons, an 
abbey in the diocese of 'J oul, in Lorraine, traced 
its foundation to St. Romaric in the year 620. The 
ladies 01 Remiremont, to the number of seventy- 
tw'o, tvere religious up to the close of the seventeenth 
cenlur}^ and wore then secularized. In oider tluit 
their probend-? might not fail, they were in the 
habit of presenting young girls of good birth who 
became their adoptive nieces. 'I'liese nieces took 
the place of their spiritual aunts when these died 
or inanicd. Only the Abbess w’as vowed to celibacy. 
To enter the Chapter was a difficult matter. 
Lueile, pending her translation, remained at Com¬ 
bourg. Her sisters tvere living on the estates of the 
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faipiKcs they had married into, at Fougcres, but the 
third, Julie, who had become Aladamc dc Farcy, 
and who hated Brittany, betook herself to Paris, 
where she could display the charm of her intclJij'cncc 
and the beauty of her shoulders. She look l^udle 
with her, and Rene, who had come back to Com- 
bourg on his father’s death, accompanied them. 
At Pari^, the two sisters lived together amicably ; 
they were quite unlike each otlier. Madame d(‘ 
Farcy, animated and fond of society, made herself 
a circle in the literary w'orld. Dclislc dc Salles, 
Gingucnc, Parny, Chamlort, would visit her salon. 
Lucile made a conquest of Chamfort dor a season. 

A venerable figure dominated this society in 
virtue of his age and name, M. de Malesherbes, who 
had married liis granddaugluor to Lucile's elder 
brother. A good man and a learned, be e-\bibited 
himself in the licht of a father to them all, a majestic 
and touching tigurc sucli as Greuze or Diderot 
created, but ot a nobler bearing and less rude 
simplicity. 

Madame de Farcy fell ill and was taken with 
pic'ty. She tried out in the novelty of lier dot olion : 

“ What shall I sav to God wi.en 1 f<‘ dem.'iids an 

account of my life ? Verse is all I know ! 

# 

Julie knew’ that of Leonard and of Parny, and 
alao the more melancholy verse of the English 
group. There w'as tlien a great liking for Knglbh 
^zardens, and for the poetry of the Lake scliool, and 
its misty atmosphere. She translated a few pages oi 
Tliomson's Seasons. Lucile^s own hand secretly 
sought paper and ink, and she wrote prettily enough. 

In all this dazzling society she preserved her 
native timidity, lier sadness, and her rather shy and 
wilful humour. Nevertliclcss, she was induced to 
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play a part in a little piece composed for M. ^de 
Malesherbcs’ birthday: some pretty pastoral, no 
doubt, adorned with the tender grace of the period. 
A sip of champagne was pressed upon her, and 
gave h<T heart: she touched her audience and the 
old gentleman was ravished, and interested himself 
in her and on licr behalf, and Uhcd his credit to 
obtain lier entry into the Chapter of Remiremont. 
Reinireinont exacted proof ot sixteen quartcrings, 
and much parchment had to be rummaged, and 
an adoptive aunt found for her among the lady 
canf)nei>ses. TJie old •‘cginie was crumbling at the 
very moment when they ^vero thus bestiring 
themselves about a canonry. W'e never know what 
we are in pursuit of, and we seek after shadows. 

JCvery one proclaimed the coming revolution. 

'I'lie Golden Age is coming once more,” people 
said, “ and wc shall return to Nature. Fanaticism 
is at its last gasp. Henceforth we shall know the 
reign of tolerance, humanity, and universal peace. 
Let old-time virtues be re-established, and our laws 
be tile laws of Minos.” 

In the heart of Normandy, in the green seclusion 
of Marigny, where Madame dc Farcy sought quiet, 
Liicile came to know the news; the sack of the 
Maison Revcillon, the opening of the States- 
Gencral, the oath of the Tennis Court, and the 
first doings of the Great Assembly. She returned 
to Paris with the family in the spring of 1789. 
Their impatience, or their sense of duty brought 
them all back to the troubles of the town. 

They took up their residence in a furnished house 
in the Rue de Richelieu, near the Palais-Royal. 
There were no more carriages seen in town; stop 
was put to them as being aristocratic; only public 
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vehicles might use the roads. And ever3rv\here one 
saw lines of people wailing at the barred doors of 
the bakehouses ; bread was lacking. On July 14th, 
Lucile was at the window, with hladame do Farcy, 
Ren<.\ and some friends from Brittany, when they 
saw a howling ragged crowd coming from the end 
of the street. They leaned out to see better ; liny 
tried to make out what it was that crowned the 
pikes wliich rose above the level of the mob. Of a 
sudden they recognized two human heads. 'J’hcy 
were the heads of Berthicr and Foulon. Lucile 
fell back senseless. 

The Breton family left the Rue Richelieu and 
took the little town lioiise of Vjlette, in the cul-di'- 
sat Feron, in the shadow of the towers ol Saint 
Sulpice. 

The Chevalier de Chateaubriand took a bad turn 
about this time. One ol his friends, the Cltevalier 
de Chatenet, was a suitor for Lucile’s hand. 'Fhc 
Chevalier wrote to liim on the subject in the tone 
of a Lovelace or a Valmont. and in a style that 
recalled An>^ola rather than Rene: Be gentle 

with her, my dear Chatenet, should you seduce 
her ; she is a maiden, remember.” Don Juan also 
show’s twm faces and speaks with tw'O tongues. 

The Chevalier was married in March, played 
away Ids little all in a low gaming-house, and w'ent 
off to Coblentz to sport the blue coat, red wrai^itcoat, 
yellow knee-breeches, and fleur-de-lis buttons of 
those who enlisted in the Royalist armies. 'J'ht* 
prisons were full to overflowing. Increasing anxiety, 
and crisis after crisis of terror, shook Lucile’s 
health. In September, wiien they had the news 
of the prison-massacres, she relapsed into the 
nervous condition whose first symptoms lud shown 
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themselves at Combourg. She saw signs in the sk7, 
heard voices. Those about her believed her 
presentiments were sure, and that she prophesied 
the ills that occurred. In virtue of the law of 
suspects, voted September 17th, 1793, three 
hundred thousand persons were incarcerated. Every 
relative of an emigre was suspect; suspect was every 
individual who had not his card of citizenship. 
Lucile had to go into hiding. Madame Ginguene 
gave her shelter. The women’s courage was 
wonderful. “ It was the women who hid tlie men 
for the most part.” But no retreat was safe, 
Spies betrayed, and domiciliary visits never ceased. 
Every time tlie knocker sounded on the street-door, 
it evoked transports of fright. The neighbourhood 
of the cul-de-sac Ferou, the streets known as the 
Rues Cassette, de Vaugirard, des Fossoyeurs, and 
dcs Aveuglcs, occupied by ecclesiastics, were more 
particularly looked into; they were always in 
trouble and under suspicion. The municipal 
guards would visit the roofs, the attics, the gutters, 
tlie chimneys—they broke open desks, and thrust 
their bayonets tlirough the mattresses. Tlicn they 
would desist for a while, kindly accept a glass of 
wine, and talk good-humouredly. Some of them 
could not read, and looked on anv written paper as 
compromising matter. 

It was difficult to get away; the city-gates were 
guarded, and the river. But Tjucile found means 
to leave Paris, and gained Brittany. She entered a 
convent at Rennes, with her sister-in-law. There 
had been massacres in the district, and the terror 
was among them. Lucile showed a sister’s devotion 
to the young wife. At Paris, M. de Malesherbes, 
Madame la Presidente de Rosambeau, her daughter. 
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Madame la Comtesse de Chateaubriand, her grand¬ 
daughter, and the Comte de Chateaubriand, her 
grandson by marriage, were all guillotined, on the 
same day and on the one scaffold. Lucilc’s aged 
mother was dragged from farthest Brittany to a 
Paris prison, Lucile thrown, along with young 
IMadame de Chateaubriand, into a dungeon at 
Rennes. The 9tJi 'J^'hermidor came, and saved 
them. 

The T5th Thermidor, year Four (August 2nd, 
1796), Lucile married, before the civ'il authoriti(‘s 
of Rennes, Monsieur Gaud, or de Gaud, formerly 
parliamentary advocate in Brittany, later of the 
King’s Guard, and, at the time, a captain in tlie 
auxiliary National Guard. He wa'? sixty-nine 
years of age, at least, and it was but a refuge whicii 
tlic old man offered to the hapless girl. 'J’heir 
union knew no length of days; Madame de Gaud 
was a widow by January 15th, 1797, and soon 
afterwards lost her mother, and her sister Julie. 

Alone, and witli none to lean on, she returned to 
the society of her brother who, back in France, and 
removed from the list of emigres^ had published the 
Genie du Christianisme, He had become a celebrity 
and could make his influence felt, Lucile in the 
salon in the Rue Neuve-du-Luxembpurg, met the 
choice spirits of the day, and formed friendships 
of /alue with M. Joubert, and Madame Pauline de 
Beaumont. Madame de Beaumont was a wisp of 
a woman, a mere zephyr breathing of love: M. 
Joubert likened her to “ some painted figure from 
Herculaneum, stealing noiseless on the air, scarcely 
an embodied thing.” 

In the Chateaubriand circle all had nicknames. 
Madame de Beaumont was the Swallow, hi. de 
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Fontanes was the Boar, a hog of Epicurus, Madame 
de Vintimille Bad-Hcart, young Gucneau de Mussy 
the little Crow—^this to distinguish him from Rene, 
who was the Big Crow. There was yet another 
Crow, Monsieur dc Chenedollc. Lucile met him 
for the first lime in the autumn of 1802. Charles- 
Julien Lioult dc Chencdolle was born at Vire on 
November 4tli, 1769, of a family of lawyers. His 
mother 'vva*? of a fanciinl disposition, “resourceful 
in self-torture, one of those natures whose lives are 
all anguish and terror.” He took after her. When 
he was nine he welcometl the sunshine on the fields, 
and then found he could look on them with pleasure. 
At twelve, he was sent to the Oratorians at Juilly. 

On coming back to Vire once more, in 1789, his 
was a life of enchantment. A harmony seemed to 
reign between the skies of Normandy, whose beauty 
has at certain hours almost an understanding, and 
this young spirit, itself as fresh as the country-side. 
Stretched on the grass he would read the Nouvelle 
Ilrlohe and Gessner's Idylls. The revolution 
snatched him from his cornfields and his reading. 
Like Rene, he went to serve in the Royalist Army. 
The Army of the Republic drove him to the frozen 
sea- of Holland along with his disbanded com¬ 
panions in arms. He remained quietly in Hamburg, 
whither he had betaken himself, and wlu re the 
more serious elements of the old regime were 
gathered and talked in the old way. Rivarol was 
firing off his last squibs. Chenedolle was lost in 
wonderment. He admired M. dc Lally, who, 
escaped from the Revolution, would remark at the 
supper-table: “ I saw that head fall—^kindly give 
me a wing of chicken.” 

At Hamburg he knew, too, the poet Klopstock, 
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who had opened wide vistas to the imagination, but 
on a world of mists. He himself contributed some 
odes in his own style to the Spertateur dti Nord^ but 
kept his modesty and his melancholy turn : he was 
sicJdied o’er with the cast of Obermann’s thought. 
Back in France again, lie meditated an epic poem 
on the genius of man ; but he was in no hurry for 
anything, and waited, and waited patiently, for a 
place in the diplomatic service, or for employment 
for his pen. 

Chencdollc met Lucile and loved her. It was a 
deep-seated sympathy, and pure alfcetion, touched 
with sadness. Lucile, older than he, was moved by 
it. But she did not love him. She ref used to marry 
him, but she gave him her promise that she would 
never marry any other. The idea of sacrifice had 
worked upon her at once, and her heart aspired to 
dreams that would never have been satisfied with 
an ordinary and smooth-running course of love. 

“ I am not thinking of my own happiness,” she 
told him. “ The undertaking I give you, to remain 
unmarried, has a charm for me, because I feel it 
almost as a bond between us, as though I should in 
a way belong to you.” 

In the summer she went away to Saint-Aubin-du- 
Cormier, four leagues from Fougerc, pn the Rennes 
road. There she stopped with Madame dc Chateau- 
botirg, her elder sister. She had nowhere else to 
lay her head; she was as poor as anyone could be. 
But it took little to make her happy. She was as 
pleased as a child when they gave her a little garden 
at Lascardais for her own, where she could read and 
dream without being overlooked. 

No sooner was she away from Chenedolle than 
she wanted to see him; she appealed to him in 
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distress. He was not to come openly; she dreaded 
being teased by Madame de Chateaubriand. He 
came and she said to him : 

“ Mon<?ieur dc Chencdolle, you are sure you are 
not deceiving me ? You really love me ? ” She 
continued with animation : “ Do not think for 
a moment that I am going to marry you. I would 
never seek my own happiness at the expense of 
yours.” 

But tliose two noble minds no doubt quickly 
found words of consolation and generous in 
sentiment. He said resignedly: “ It will always be 
a joy to me that for one moment in my life I have 
been by your side : it is as though I had brushed 
lightly against a beautiful flow'cr, something of 
whose perfume remained with me when I passed 
on my way.” 

Followed a fresh rush of feeling, and fresh 
implorations. Lucile gave way. He obtained of 
her this parting word : “ I do not say no.” 

He went back to his own beautiful garden at 
Vire, accompanied by liis hopes and his fears, and 
from there he exercised an anxious sovereignty over 
this so charming and wayward soul. His letters 
exhibited his ardent worship, his delicate jealousy. 
He would have it that the little tales that Lucile 
wrote so pleasingly should be for his eye alone, and 
that they should not be brutally exposed to the 
vulgar in any public page, as they had been when 
rArhre sensible and VOrigine de la Rose appeared in 
the Mercurr. Lucile replied to his letters at first 
and then, of a sudden, stopped w’riting altogether. 
What was it that happened ? Probably we shall 
never know. And Chenedolle, impatient and 
sorrow-stricken, wandered from ^''ire to Paris and 
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back to Vire again. Madame de Beaumont 
christened him the Bear of Bears. Did he go near 
a window his friends would say: “ He is going to 
throw himself out.” At length he rushed oif to 
Rennes, -where she \vas. Thus followed up, i*lie 
complained to her brother, on a harsh note that 
surprises one, of what she calls M. de Chenedolle't> 
impertinences. It was a ruse, for she had smiled 
on his coming. She had feared that he might be 
lost to her. It was at night. She had seen liim oli 
from the landing on the staircase, and had leant, 
lamp in hand, over the balustrade, and watched him 
go, with an unforgettable look of grief, and regret, 
and fear. And he, distressed, going out into the 
dark street under the heavy rain, had a presentiment 
that he should see her no more. 

Lucile wTote on October 4th to her brother, then 
Secretary to tlie French legation at Rome: 

“ My affection for you is very natural; since the 
days of our childhood you have been my protector 
and my friend ; you have never cost me a tear, and 
never have you made a friend but he became 
mine. . . 

Grief came upon her unawares again at Rennes. 
She learnt the death of a friend. Madame de 
Beaumont, consumed by a hectic fever, had written 
from Mont-Dore to M. Joubert: “ I am coughing 
lesa, but I think it only means a noiseless departure.” 
She breathed her last at Rome. This grief helped 
to unsettle Lucile’s mind. She could not believe 
her friend dead; her wild imagination invented 
an abduction, saw her carried off, or a disappearance. 
In her own case she saw persecution. Dark fore¬ 
bodings weighed on her. 

She set down her thoughts in writing, only to 
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throw them into the fire. She would read Fenelon 
and copy what was to her liking, and one day it 
was this: 

“ Very soon we shall find again what we have 
lost. Every day brings us nearer with long strides. 
A very little farther and there will be no call for 
tears, we it is who die; wliat we love lives, and 
will live on.” 

With the restlessness of the sick, she left Rennes 
and Eougeres for Paris in the autumn of 1804. 
She would have liked to be with Rene, but she had 
hurt Madame de Chatc mbriand in many ways, and 
particularly by her seeming approval of Rene’s 
intimacy with Madame de Beaumont. Chateau¬ 
briand lent his sister a lodging in the Rue Caumartin, 
which she did not care to accept. She went to live 
with the Ladies of Saint-Michel in the Rue 
E'aubourg Saint-Jacques. Madame de Navarre, 
tlic Superior, gave her a cell looking out on the 
garden wlieie the nuns walked for exercise between 
the vegetable beds. 

In the long days of retreat she would cry a 
hundred times : “ Lord, hear my prayer, for the 
spiiit fails me ! ” 

She wrote her brother a despairing letter : “My 
life," she said, “ emits its last ray.” She recalled 
the years of their childhood, of their earlt youth, 
and that with a secret fear that it should be she 
alone who remembered them so keenly. 

He came to see her, and found her walking in the 
garden \^ith Madame de Navarre. She went 
upstairs to talk with him. He tvas alarmed ; it was 
an effort to her to pull herself together, and order 
her thoughts; at intervals there was a convulsive 
movement of her lips. 
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I think the convent is bad for me,” she said, 
and she talked of taking some out-of-the-way 
lodging near the Jardin des Plantes. It was the 
last whim of a sick woman. 

She received one more visit from Rene, who was 
leaving for Vichy with his wife. She saw him to 
the stairs, and w'atchcd him go down while he said, 
“ Adieu, dear sister; take all care of yourself. 
WVite to me. Next winter I hope that you will 
live with us.” 

But they both knew that it was impossible. \nd 
it was no longer granted to Lucile to make plans 
for so far ahead. She died three months later, on 
November 9th, 1804, in her forty-first year, without 
presence of relations or friends, but only a waiting- 
maid, and St. Germain, the eighty-year-old servant 
of Madame de Beaumont. Her brother was far 
from Paris. It was his money that had supported 
her in her last days. She had a pauper’s funeral and 
was laid in the common burial ground. 

When Chenedolle heard of lier end, it raised a 
suspicion in his mind that made his grief the more 
dreadful. For he entertained the notion that 
Lucile’s death had not been unsought. We may 
suppose then that he did not believe in her religious 
sentiments. He knew her. As for mp, after having 
raked together practically all that is known to-day 
of :his woman, who may almost be called celebrated, 
I must declare myself utterly incapable of defining 
a single trait of her character. To me, I must 
acknowledge, she remains utterly unknown. 
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ORN at Cbanibcry in 1764, Xavier 
a\Jd' de Maistrc was son of the President 
of the Savoy Senate, and brother, 
as we know, to the young senator 
looked on from the start 
JHaai ^ as the glory of his family. The 
younger son of a good house, his sole provision his 
sword and his pencil, he did his service in the 
Sardinian army, and drew landscapes in Ids hours 
of leisure. 

1 should imagine tliat his landscapes wore imbued 
'sxith sentiment, and delicate in handling, rather 
than sti iking in elTect; and low in tone like the 
lakes .ukI mountains they reproduced. Such as they 
we’e, amateurs ot painting made much of them. 

'The Savoyards are an liouest, faithful, and 
industrious people, good soldiers, and given to the 
study of the natural curiosities in which their 
naii\e soil abounds. 

Xavier de Maistrc was a true Savoyard : he loved 
his mountains, was faithful to his King, and busied 
himself with chemistry. He was wanting in the 
magnificent obstinacy, the strong but narrow 
genius, the blind force not to be turned aside, 
which set Comte Joseph at war with his whole age ; 
but he was gentle of manners, and of a happy turn 
of mind, and his understanding was wide, quick, 
and adaptable. 

He was given to reading, an occupation not much 
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in usage among young men of the military pro¬ 
fession. When he was twenty-six or twenty-seven, 
and was in garrison at Alexandrie dc la Faille with 
the marines, he had an affair of honour w'luch 
resulted in his being put under arrest for foriy-iwo 
days. In his place, liow his comrades w'ould ha\c 
yawned and drunk and smoked. Xavier found 
other resources against loneliness. He revolved a 
thousand matters in his head, at random, and 
wrote down his reflections. Descartes, when he 
was serving under Maurice de Nassau, used the 
same means, but with all gravity, to fill his empty 
days as a soldier. “ Happily,” he says, having no 
cares or passions to trouble me, I shut myself in 
all dav with the stove, and had every leisure to 
amuse myself with my own thoughtb.” 

Xavier de Maistre, who likewise, it appears, had 
no cares or oassions, set to work to write his Voyage 
autour de ma chamhre (a ]t)urncy round my Room). 
I'he theme was happy, and lent itself to anything 
and everything. 

He wTote some chapters of it during his days of 
arrest, '^riie remainder came later, and at leisure, 
and the wiiole manuscript was put aw^ay in a drawer, 
for Xavier was not a writer by profession : he had 
had no thought of making a book for publication; 
it was modest, and the notion of being printed, 
sold in bookshops, and read in literary circles would 
certainly have startled him. But it does not follow 
that he had a mean opinion of what he had written. 

In 1793, visiting his brother Comte Joseph, at 
Lausanne, he gave him his manuscript to read. 
Joseph, who liked it, had it printed the following 
year at Turin. 

The French Revolution was already a thing of the 
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past in 1794 ; the young soldier’s book was new, was 
of the present, and made talk. It was short, and 
it was read, and it was greatly appreciated. It 
might be Sterne,” was the general exclamation. 

Yes, perhaps, but a rather over-innocent Sterne. 
Even a bee must have its sting. It must be said that 
Xavier dc >'aistre is too sagacious. Never to be 
in the wrong is a wrong in itself. And that failing 
he has. One tvishes that he went more deeply into 
tilings. He touches on many matters, but goes 
deeply into nf>t}iing. 

'The tone (»f the Voyu'^e autour de ma ckamlre 
pas'^es from the playful to the mildly melanclioly, 
but ne^cr torches extremes, and this is why the 
lit lie volume is pleasing to so many. Speaking for 
niyself, Avlial makes it an agreeable book to me is 
that, readiiiLT it, one gains the intimacy of a man of 
feeling, and on every page learns to know more of 
one who has a kindly vision and a modest soul. I 
do not tare greatly for the writer’s humorous 
nietapliysic : his fanciful creation of Vame et la 
IhHe is insipid after the more seasoned mockery of 
onr eighteenth-century philosophers. But I am 
sensible of the delicacy of his wit, and of his candour 
of spirit. 

Xavier dc Maistre has no overlay of affectation. 
] 'e is true with himself, and true with otheis. He 
is an indulgent master to the good Joanetti, a 
faithful friend to poor fat Rosine growing old on 
her cushions, and the discreet admirer of the 
imaginary Lady of Hautcastel. 

He has the gift of pathos in the right place. He 
can be gay through his tears. And this tearful 
smile is not unpleasing on the face of the little 
Muse of Chambery. 
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• Shortly after the taking of Turin by the Austro- 
Russian Armies, and before he quitted the town, 
Xavier de IVIaistre wrote VExpedition nocturne autour 
de ma chambre (a Turn round my room at Night). 
This second small production, briefer than the 
first, is not less delicate or less pleasing. It got's on 
firmer feet, perhaps, and shows more maturity of 
thought. It is rare that a work should havt* a 
sequel and not suffer from it. 
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H HE romance of Jdolphe was first 

published in 1815, in London, where 
Benjamin Constant had found refuge 
after the Hundred Daps. The 
celebrity of the author, his standing 
as a man of fashion, the fame of his 
doings in society, were bound to awake keen 
curiosity about a work w'hich was already regarded 
as an autobiography. 

Here is what Sismondi WTOte about it, from 
Italy, to the Countess of Albany : 

“ 'J'licie is no book that I want to see so much 
as this romance of M. de Constant’s. I heard it 
spt)ken of a long w’hile ago, moie than two years, 
even before he thought ot printing it. And though 
he ga\c readings ot it to half Paris, and we were 
much in the same society, and though I was much 
and sincerely attached to him, I was ne\er present 
at any one of his readings. I have reason to believe 
that there are many portraits w'hose originals I have 
met, and that he did not cap' to have me there as a 
W'itness ready to gi\ c evidence as to their likeness.” 

It is probable that Sismondi w’as right, and that 
Benjamin Constant was indeed nert ous of admitting 
among his audience a friend w’ho knew too much of 
his intimate life. A second letter of Sismondi’s to 
the Countess of Albany, moreover, justifies the 
misgivings he may have raised, for it contains all 
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tile disclosures that were doubtless to be appre¬ 
hended irom him. 

I have profited by the delay to read .hlolphe 
twice over; you will think this overmuclii for ,\ 
work you attach little importance to, and wherein, 
indeed, one docs not feel a very lively interest in 
any of the personages. But his analysis of every 
sentiment of the human heart is so admirable, there 
is so much truth in the hero’s weakness, such insight 
in his observations, such purity and vigour in the 
style, that the botik gives infinite pleasure in the 
reading. I am the more sensible of it, I well 
believe, because I recognize the writer in every page, 
and never did a confession present a more striking 
likeness to my eyes. He explains all his faults, but 
he docs not excuse them, and lie seems to luve had 
no thought of making them amiable. It is quiti* 
possible that he was, at an earlier day, more capable 
of real love than he shows himself in his book; 
but, when I knew him, he was what Adolplie is, and, 
with just as little of love in his composition; not 
less tempestuous, not less given first to soothe and 
then from some notion of kindness to deceive afresh 
the woman whose heart he had rent asunder. He 
has obviously wished to remove all resemblance from 
the portrait of Ellenore. He has dunged the land 
of her birth, altered everything connected with 
her country, position, appearance, mental attributes. 
The details of her life and person arc in no way to 
be identified ; and the result is that she occasionally 
displays, as the story proceeds, characteristics quite 
different from what vre had been led to expect; 
but her impetuosity and her tyranny in matters of 
love place her identity beyond all doubt. 'Ehat 
seeming intimacy, that domination of passion, in 
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the course of which they rend each other with 
every harsh word that anger and hate can dictate, 
is the history of both of them. 

“ I'his resemblance is of itself too striking not to 
render all other disguise futile. 

“ 'I'he author has not the same reasons for masking 
his secondary characters. So we may put names to 
them as wc go. His father was just such as he lias 
depicted him. The woman of advanced years with 
whom he lived in his youth, whom he loved much 
and whose death he witnessed, was a Madame de 
Cliarricres, author of some pretty novels. Tlie 
officious friend who, while pretending to reconcile 
him with Ellenorc, made matters worse, is Madame 

Recamier. The Comte de P-is a pure invention, 

and, in fact, although he seems at first sight an 
important personage, the author has not troubled 
himself to give him features, and gives him no 
part to play.” 

Other contemporaries, all the same, arc less 
positive than Sismondi, and some, from whom 
M. de Lomcnie subsequently took his cue, thought 
they recognized, in Kllenore, a certain Madame 
Lindsay with whom Benjamin Constant, in his 
early days, had had a brief love-affair. 

She was,” says Chateaubriand, “ of Irish 
origin, narrow-minded, rather abrupt in iranner, 
with an elegant figure and pleasing face; she had 
nobility and loftiness of character; emigrh of 
standing liked to pass their evenings with her, the 
last of the Ninons.” It is very' possible that certain 
traits were borrow^ed from this character, which, 
however, is rather blurred in our eyes; but the 
drama unfolded for us in Adolphe never, certainly, 
had her for heroine. A woman so stormy-natured 
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and so prone to be carried away by passion, so 
incapable of resignation, as she is drawn for us, 
could never have been a free agent whose uncon¬ 
ventional life called for a less imperious attitude. 
And, if any reproach attaches to so perfect a work 
of romance, it seems to us that it is precisely here 
that fault may be found. 

Ellenorc, who exhibits herself as gentle, and 
reserved, and careful of what is thought of her, 
soon throws aside everything which lends its modest 
attraction to licr character. There is a want ol 
unity between tlie woman of discretion who figures 
at the opening of the book and the loud-mouthed 
victim whose despair overruns all bounds to end 
only in her death. 

We may see where, at a given moment, when tlie 
situation becomes acute, the truth breaks its way 
througli the fiction which should contain and hide 
it. Behind tiie rather clouded and indistinct mask 
of Ellenorc, we divine a face we know, distinct of 
feature, round which floats a memory of joys all 
too short, and lasting disiUusions. The first vision, 
that of a mistress resigned, and touching in her 
appeal, vanishes altogether before that other whom 
we see quivering with rage, armed with the Fury’s 
torch, and vengefully pursuing the man who loves 
her no more. 

I - is now nearly a century since Adolphe appeared, 
and changing generations in succession have scarcely 
altered in attitude towards this singular work. The 
book has retained their admiration; its hero Las 
always been visited with every severity of criticism. 
For a hundred years Adolphe’s hardness of heart, 
his unfeelingness, his ingratitude, as contrasted 
w’ith the devotion of the incomparable Ellenorc, 
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have never cea^^ed to raise indignation in noble 
hearts. How comes it then, as we re-read this tale of 
love, we arc filled with profound pity for this 
alleged butcher of liearts, and tliat he should seem 
to us to be the most pitiable ol \ictims ? Can it be 
that \\e aie inspired by some per\ersc illusion, or 
that there has been some strange misconception of 
a cliarai ter wIkjsc lively sensibility and endless 
scruples put him at the mercy of an imperious and 
passionately selfisli uoman? Poor, poor Adolphe, 
who threw away his lite and youth and peace of 
mind as so many morsels for an insatiable mistress to 
devour! Slie loves him, no doubt, but with what 
a lerocious, implacable, and unendurable love. 
How little resignation, how little shame or dis¬ 
cretion, haw little of the pride “ which fears to be 
importunate ” in this faded lieroine, who forces 
herself on him, obstinate and furious, unwitting 
that love has wings, and will not go down on its 
knees to recite a lesson it no longer heeds. In the 
Journal of Benjamin Constant there is a passage in 
Alexandrine verse on the claims of lawyers, which 
reads like a commentary on Ellenore’s plaints. 

How remote is all this from the eighteenth 
century, and its pleasant ways, its lightness of 
touch, its elegance and its scepticism ! And the 
ciders of the period, who had read LfS Liaisons 
Dangereust's in their youth, under the old regime 
must they not, after all, have remembered that 
Valraont, who tvas a gentleman, said to his mistress 
whom he no longer loved “ one wearies of all 
things, ray angel.” And the angel had to resign 
herself, and find consolation, or, if consolation was 
not to be found, must go and die quietly, in a 
corner, as did the Presidente. There is no question 
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but those folk could bear themselves with courage, 
put a good face on things, and preserve the decencies; 
they did not deafen a whole generation with their 
cries and groans. Tliey were frivolous and libertine, 
but they w’erc no cowards. But Werther’s pistol 
iounded a new school, and love became a matter 
for tragedy, and death must needs result, and with 
noise. 

Alter having made the wretched Adt)lplic drink 
the cup of bitterness and humiliation to the dregs, 
Ell enure decided to die, in order to endow him w'ith 
eternal remorse. Benjamin Constant, who was a 
brave man, has done the thing handsomely; he 
has sacrificed himself, and left the limelight to his 
heroine. But sometimes his impatience, and his 
resentment, have been too strong for him : they 
keep revealing themselves. For in this troublous 
soul, swept by many a parching breath, and where 
no fruit w’ould ripen more, lived one virtue still— 
sincerity. This man, whom the w'retchedncss of 
his life led into unceasing deception, never deceives 
himself. He passes judgment on himself without 
tveakness or mercy, nor docs he display any of that 
complacent self-pity that is so much the fashion 
now’adays. He tells us his faults, and that without 
fatuousness: he does not present his case as unique, 
his sufferings as anything extraordinary*or beautiful, 
his lapses from virtue as psychological rarities for 
the enjoyment of lovers of such matters. He is 
very simple, and very severe on himself; and 
therefore one is tempted to be indulgent to him. 
Yes, doubtless, Adolphe’s was a w*eak soul, eager to 
grasp at happiness, unable to keep it. An ardent 
but sterile soul, whose visions withered as soon as 
seen. Obstacles increased and sharpened liis desire; 
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attainment left him lassitude and disgust. But his 
chief victim was ever himself, and the cold cruelty 
of the libertine was never his, nor tlie still crueller 
indifference of the lover whose dream is fled. He 
is filled with anguish, he is racked with remorse, 
and the grief of the woman lie loves no longer 
vibrates in him and puts him to torture. 

We repeat: this lover whose heart is dead 
within liim, this unhappy prisoner standing amid 
a love laid in ashes, appears to us a very martyr to 
his compassion and patience, and our undivided 
pity is for him and not for the tyrannical figure 
that stifles and oppresses him. 

‘‘ d’he feelings of man are confused and diverse ; 
they are made up of a multitude of varied observa¬ 
tions which escape analysis, and words, always too 
gross in expression and too general in meaning, 
may serve to name them, but never to define.’’ 
So Adolphe says, and certainly no soul, in its shifts 
and contusion, seems more calculated than his to 
disconcert the observer. Its every trait seems 
passing and contradictory, and on the wing. Passion 
breaks forth, but calculation is at its side. After 
writing “ Woe to the man wlio in the first moment 
when love takes him does not believe the attach¬ 
ment eternal! ” he adds three pages further on, 
“ I felt that our union could not endure for ever.” 
And when he counsels prudence to his mistress, 
the advice is already born of his ennui. 

Still, the soul that is the theatre of such diverse 
conflicting sentiments is watched by a mind that is 
sagacious, and penetrating, and not to be bought 
off. In this distracted and murky soul, the mind 
remains intact; and it would seem as though a 
double spirit were struggling in the man; that, 
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stamding where the centuries meet, he is subjected 
to their contrary currents ; that he keeps a scepticism 
beneath his passion, and can never be sincerely 
moved, nor coldly sceptical. 

Here perhaps is a revealing passage : 

“ I had picked up, in my father’s house, an 
immoral way of looking on women. My fatlicr, 
aliliough he kept strictly within the rules of domestic 
virtue, often indulged in light talk on the quo tion 
of temporary relations in love; they were, in liis 
eyes, if not permissible amusements, at least 
excusable.” And again : “ Women, so long as it 
was not a question ot marriage, might, he thought, 
be enjoyed and then dropped.” 

Imagine, then, a young man nourished on such 
maxims, eaten with unbelief at an age when most 
have still their faith, and then thrown into the 
burning and storm-laden atmosphere of the nine- 
‘teenth century. Yes, he knew more ardour than 
strength, more enthusiasm than steadiness; every 
motive that may exalt and transport was joined, 
in him, to a clear vision that froze the rush of senti¬ 
ment, and this, maybe, is half the secret of Adolphe’s 
soul, as troublous a soul as ever existed. 

Such a nature is too complex to be embraced in any 
<jne formula, too supple and too shifting to take an 
exact outline, too agitated always to be consistent. 

“ Whoso could read my hcair, when she was 
absent,” Adolphe writes, “ would have taken me 
for a cold and unfeeling seducer; whoso could 
have seen me at her side would have thought me an 
unstaled and impassioned lover. Both judgments 
would have been mistaken; there is no complete 
unity in man, and scarcely anyone is ever wholly 
sincere or wholly false.” 
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Our hero has been much reproached with the 
sort of impotence which condemned him to detach¬ 
ment from all things, and to giving back, as from a 
broken mirror, notliing but piecemeal traits; this 
fatality of his character he has had to bear as a 
misfortune and a curse on him. But are we quite 
sure that this very misfortune is not proof of a 
rare distinction of spirit which regards with disgust 
all tile vulgarities, and follies, and trivial miseries 
which, sooner or later, come to light and overspread 
all things ? 

Adolphe, unlike Rene, his illustrious contem¬ 
porary, did not know how to practise the art of 
make-believe, and treat himself to a wondrous 
comedy; he was without the wonder-working 
genius, the lyric power of the author of A tala and the 
Natchez ; but his taste was more unfailing, he had 
a clearer sense, a sincerer conscience. The Abbe 
IVlorellet, the last representative of the old French 
good taste, would have found nothing to quarrel 
with in the irreproachable pages of Adolphe. And, 
no doubt, it was the taste of this man of delicate 
susceptibility that was so often offended, and it 
was the declamation, and emphasis, and theatrical 
flourishes, w'hich displeased a mind informed with 
the unbedizened elegance of o'^r race. 

Fr('m the point of view of literature, Adolphe is 
still a masterpiece. Its foim is limpid, alive, and 
delicate; it does not smell of the lamp; the 
subtlety of its thought never weighs on the sim¬ 
plicity of the style. And the man of letters never 
reveals his hand, and that is a delight to us in itself. 
For, even if the literary man be a genius, he is 
subdued to what he works in, and his work will 
show the dye. 
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contrast. 


2 liave been shown Lamartine, in tlic 
early days of the Revolution, reading 
his Lac to ancient emigres in silk 
stockings and wigs, and d(.*wagcrs in 
ilowcrcd gowns. 'Phe picture strikes 
the imagination and makes a good 
i>ut it would not do to add to it that his 


audience was aifected, for that would be hard to 
believe. I'he elders probably concluded that 

Florian and Parny turned verses better than did 

« 

this young man. No doubt they went their ways 
telling one another that it would have its day, like 
Aiala and the rest of them. W'c are all like that ; 
we only love, or only read, the poets of our youth. 
But when the Meditations appeared, in 1S20, the 
youth of the world was in admiration and tears; 
never did book find so fair a destiny. .Men were 
steeped in all the delights of woe, and every woman 
was in love with the poet. 

'I'he charm was broken, tongues were.loosed, poesy 
came in floods. First, making its way with dis¬ 
cretion, it was tlie Pocvies antiques et modernes of 
Alfred dc Vigny, tlien the Odes el Ballades of Victor 
Hugo, and the verse of the two Deschamps, without 
reckoning Delavigne for less delicate tastes, and 
every man’s Bcranger. Did some hopeful young 
poet find himself among the admiring crowd at 
the season of this magnificent flowering, he was 
divided between enthusiasm and discouragement. 
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He despaired of making himself heard among voices 
so great and so happily inspired. The old-time 
refrain was suited to his sighs : 

“ Nous n’irons plus au bois, 

Lcs lauriers sont coupes. ...” 

Indeed, in 1826, it had already become difficult 
for a new poet to attain celebrity. Every common¬ 
place (for it is by the celebration of the common¬ 
place lliat celebrity is reached) was, or was about 
to be, exhausted by men like Lamartine and Hugo. 
Evervthing that was running in people’s heads: 
Napoleon, the downfall of thrones, melancholy, 
woebegone love, the sentimental aspects of religion, 
all tills had already been said. 

There was still room, it is true, for a poet of an 
intimate, restrained, and familiar tone, knowing the 
facts of life to the full, and treating them minutely, 
with elegance and in a familiar tone. It is the part 
of a Horace, or a La Fontaine; perhaps the best, 
when all is said, though young people are not 
ordinarily envious of it. But even so, did such a 
poet come, he had not much chance of succeeding. 
Though all the world may want poetry, no one asks 
for much. The public takes what is outstanding, 
what shows from far off, and is satisfied. 

Assuredly vre love poetry in France; but we 
have our own way of loving it; we ask of it that 
it shall be eloquent, and willingly dispense it from 
being poetic. 

Since the Revolution, the Frenchman is become 
terribly emphatic. He is reached by sonorous words 
and not by depths of sentiment. The poetry of 
things escapes him ; he asks for drama. The poem 
that cannot be spoken from the boards of the 
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theatre is a poem lost to us. In fact, our admirations 
in verse rank with those of amateurs of music who 
confine their taste to the military band. The 
“ Marseillaise ” is alw'ays our style. 

All in the midst of this generation, born of 
Napoleon and the Revolution, a generation liberal 
yet royalist, Christian yet despairing, ardent, much 
troubled, and above all things ambitious, a certain 
young man w^as finding himself in Paris, a well 
instructed youth, very shy, sensitive, touchy, and 
of insinuating personality, and so intelligent that 
his gift of understanding looked like stilling all Ids 
otlier gifts. Strong, ugly, red-haired, carrying 
himself well, sensual of nature and sceptical of 
mind, he wore the wdiite apron of a hospital student, 
and was a man of little faith ; but he had his softer 
moments when religion came back, and tltcii he 
knew the breath of mysticism. He loved literature 
above all things; this was Sainte-Beuve. As w'e 
may sec, his was no simple nature, he was not all 
of a piece. 

In 1826 he joined, through his former professor 
of rhetoric, M. Dubois, the liberal paper Le Globey 
and learnt how to use his weapons in the doctrinaire 
camp; but his mind differed from theirs in its 
great measure of adaptability, and background of 
ideas, in his subtler and bolder literary sense, and 
by his inclination to reverie, and sadness. 

It is an eternally recurring thing, this sadness of 
all poets at the dawn of life. It is a critical moment, 
not without its attraction, and not without danger. 
They saw but the attractive aspect then, the 
morbid grace of it. The tone of the century was 
that of despair, a despair that wore the gilt of 
illusion, and the myriad-hued iridescence of the 
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poet’s dream. What charm we find, at twentjr 
years, in the distaste for life we draw from works of 
beauty such as Wertker and Rene! Our poets wear 
their melancholy as an adornment, and can make it 
sweet to us, and liarmless to themselves. Olympio, 
too, was sad. Happily, he did not die of it. 

Saintc-Ileuve knew' the meaning of spleen as well 
as any. Later on, he sought the cause of this 
affliction of the spirit in the more secret circum¬ 
stances of his nativity. 

** My mother lost my father in the first year of 
her marriage; I w'as then in the womb, and she 
bore me in mourning and sorrow; I w'as steeped 
and w'atercd in the very amnios ; and often I have 
attributed the melanclioly of my early years and my 
tendency to depression, to this maternal grief.”* 

'i’hcrc is no throwing light on these intimate 
mysteries. And, moreover, Sainte-Beuve was inocu¬ 
lated with the sickness of his century by another 
mother, the Revolution. She it was who dowered 
her sons w’ith divine discontent, with longing for a 
vague beauty, w’itli the pangs of hunger unassuaged. 
From ’89 onwards, all the limits of what was 
possible and what impossible were overturned, and 
disquietude and anguish became infinite.f 

I’hcsc were the circumstances in which Sainte- 

* Letter to M. de Fabicre, June 25, 1862. {Conesponiance de 
Sainu-Jifiive.) 

1' “ I'hcn the sickness of the century made itself felt, the trouble 
of a Werthcr .ind of a Faust, the same that, at like moments, had 
worked in mankind for eighteen hundred years. I mean that dis¬ 
content of a present, the vague desire for beauty of a better kind, 
for ."in ideal happiness, that grief-laden aspiration towards the 
Infinite. Man suffers from his doubt, and yet he doubts; he tries 
to recapture his beliefs, but they melt in his grasp.” (Taine, 
Histoire de la litterature anglaise, Vol. III.) 
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BeUve, journalist and sawbones, with his furniture 
of science, philosophy, and art, and acquainted 
with all the ideas of liis time, composed by candlc'- 
light, in his attic, the poems he published in 1828. 
They were elegies, and could not have been any- 
tliing else. Among them we find some made pieces, 
added at the last moment, when the young poet 
was admitted to the cenacle, I had almost said the 
workshop, and saw Hugo working with words. 

'I'hc new writer, in order to lend his poems a more 
sensible attraction, and a more affecting grace, had 
recourse to an artifice of which Mcrimee, in his 
Theatre de Clara Gazul^ gave another example. 
The book was presented to the public as tlic 
posthumous work of a young poet, Joseph Delorme, 
who had died of consumption. To lend substance 
to this fiction, the real autlior prefaced tlie book 
with a life of the supposed author. 

It was a fair chance for open confession of self 
under an assumed name ; to show the w'orld all the 
ideas, passions and feelings fermenting in the head- 
piece of a young man of decent class, who had vision 
and understanding for all things, while remaining 
no one, and living on sixpence a day. 

And what is Joseph ]!)elorme, if not young Sainte- 
Beuve, set forth, studied and adorned.with all the 
lugubrious trappings of the period ? But we must 
mark off all that mode and tradition has to say in 
him, and distinguish that which is of the essential 
nature, the real elements, of Saintc-Beuve. 

Joseph Delorme is very much like his literary 
progenitors, Werther, Rene, Adolphe, and, above 
all, Obermann. His whole life was indicated in 
advance by Senancour in these few lines: “ He 
had no misfortunes of a striking kind ; but, at hl& 
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entry on this life, he found himself in the ruts*of 
distaste and depression; he stuck in them; he 
lived in them, grew old in them, before his time, 
and there he perished.” 

But Joseph’s point of originality was to be 
frankly middle-class, with no trace of the aristocrat. 
He is middle-class in birth and in mind ; his verse 
is middle-class even as lie is, and is devoted almost 
exclusively to depicting the average existence. His 
biography is a small thing handled with much art. 
Nowadays we are tempted to smile at his recital of 
sorrows much more imaginary even than himself. 
We arc less self-troubled, and no longer complicate 
our existence in the same manner. This medical 
student, attached to a hospital, who, under the 
wing of various aged savants, conceives himself to 
be exploited, and falls into dark and haughty 
gloom, seems to us to have but little sense. 

“ No sooner had he accepted the duties of a 
subordinate office, and put himself in a dependent 
position in regard to his patrons, than he quickly 
discerned the motives of a benevolence altogether 
too watchful to be disinterested. He had looked to 
them to protect him, but not to exploit him. His 
noble character revolted at the notion. . . . These 
few months were his undoing.” 

The case of this Werther-Sawbones is worth 
remark, but is it of his own finding ? No, certainly 
not; since the time of Rousseau, poor great man, 
the persecution mania had played havoc with 
chosen minds of plebeian origin. This characteristic 
trait in Delorme is well thought of; and connects 
him with Jean-Jacques. 

He knows what love is, of course, after his fashion, 
which is not of the simplest or most practical; he 
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is loved, the mother is on his side, the young woman 
is all expectation and sighs. But he is too much 
the man of his epoch to be content with any 
vulgar happiness. He will not speak, and must 
walk alone. “ I bear a sign on my brow,” he cries. 

Nor did that seem in anywise extravagant. The 
airs of a Werther were then all the w^car at the 
Chaumiere. The other day I heard a very serious 
and excellent person, who was contemporary with 
Joseph Delorme, telling a few friends of a diverting 
passage in his youth. He told us, simply and without 
affectation, that he was pacing to and fro bcncatli 
his mistress’s windows with a skull in his hand. 
And he added that, as the windows failed to open, 
he had put the skull at the bottom of his box, 
not to be taken out again but to better purpose. 
Sainte-Beuve himself, about this time, was visited 
one night by a young lady of very high position. 
She put into his hands a skull, as prepared for study. 
Tlie crown of the skull worked on hinges and made a 
lid. Within was a lock of her hair. “ You will give 
this to A-,” she said. 

And, to pass from fact to poetry, I come upon the 
inevitable death’s head once more in a letter 
addressed by Sainte-Beuve to Fontaney. The poet 
is describing a room arranged for habitation in some 
ruined abbey. A winding stair gives access; and it 
is dixnly lighted by ogives, and is full of recesses. 
There is an old arm-chair and a plain table. 

“ Papers, and clothes, and a faded portrait 
Of features once dear, some sheets of a herbal. 

Paint brushes, a flute, daggers, all on one tiielf, 

And a crazy violin lodged in a skeleton.” 

However, Sainte-Beuve, it must be said, did not 
much affect this style, and soon said good-bye to it. 
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One indication more rounds off Joseph Delorme’s 
character, and makes him one with every bourgeois 
of 1828. Sainte-Beuve shows him us as a convinced 
liberal, but a very moderate one, keeping his head 
even in liis fever, as did M. Auguste Barbier later on 
in his Jambes. Joscpli lived long enough to see M. de 
Martignac in office, and died somewhat reassured. 
This trait gives one the measure of the bourgeoisie 
of that day, which was preparing its coming, and 
was soon to start its reign of eighteen years. 

As for the plitliisis which killed Joseph Delorme, 
it never touched Sainte-Bcuve, who was no doubt 
a Joseph Delorme, but a Joseph Delorme who 
knew what to take and what to leave, and, all 
things considered, was quite willing to live. 

This ghost of a bourgeois hovered in the literary 
world admired by some, and laughed at by others. 
'The Globe office was divided on the matter. M. 
Guizot called him, very happily, fFerther, jacobin 
£i carabifi, Werther, Jacobin and sawbones. 
Madame dc Broglie said, It is immoral,” Another, 
more easily affected, was touched, and sighed. 

Had I known him, I would have brought him 
consolation.” Sainte-Beuve, on whom a hint was 
never wasted, took her at her word. 

In short, the work had its own hour ; it marks, 
along with the Emile of M. de Girardin, die close 
of the period of gloomy young men. 

Tlie poems of Joseph Delorme, though mingled 
of sentiment and inspiration and very diverse in 
tone, are familiar poems: herein lay their originality. 
Sainte-Beuve was to some degree an innovator ; he 
proffered pictures of small things, an elegy of 
detailed incident. 

His nature and instinct worked together to make 
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him go as far as possible in the direction of the 
particular and the precise. His bent is so well 
determined that when he sings of Italy he invokes 
no heroic shade. Addressing himself to some fair^ 
humble peasant girl, he will say to her: 

“ Wliat to me are memories of old time, 

And laurels eternal in which 1 have no faith ! 

But tell me, nor cease to tell, O young Neapolitan, 
Harmonious sounding names of woodland trees 
And names wlicreby you know the hills, and every spring. 
And the white houses 1 sec on mv horizon.” 

«r 

And he will know a tliousand details beyond, a 
thousand small facts, each notliing in itself, but 
facts that, put one with another and one after 
another, make up the w'hole of life. 

He w'ould have domesticated the ode itself, and 
made into a vehicle of intimacy that w^hich had 
ever been, w^hether in celebration of the State or 
of the Prince, a noble utterance and a sounding 
pomp: “ Quand ton pocle s’etcint ” (when your 
stove goes out), he says in liis Ode to David the 
sculptor. 

He was more at home in his use of the elegy, and 
used every refinement of detail. Not Lamartine, 
nor Vigny, nor Hugo, nor any other French poet, 
had tried to do anything like it; Saintc-Beuve went 
elsew'here for his models. Philarcte Chasles, well 
versed in the literature of the Nortli, had introduced 
him, they say, to all those various English poets of 
rare and simple genius. Sainte-Beuve knew and 
loved them. He made himself familiar with Shelley 
and Wordsworth, and wdth Crabbe and Cow'per, all 
those true poets, natural and pure, who gave us a 
poetry suited to man’s latest birth, a poetry bearing 
the delicate impress of modern feeling. 
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And he did not forget his debt to them : “ The 
English,” he wrote in 1861 to Abbe Constantin 
Roussel, ‘‘ have a poetic literature much superior to 
ours, much saner and much fuller ... in so far as 
I am a poet, I have never been but a rivulet flowing 
from these fair lakes of poesy, so melancholy and 
so sweet.” 

A rivulet, since he will have it so, and thin and 
tortuous at moments, but with a murmur of its 
own wliose pleasurable secret can surprise and 
trouble us, and is not easily forgotten. I, for 
instance, shall alw'ays remember the modest wish 
so beautifully expressed : 

“ Voir ma vigne courir sur mon toil ardoise! ” * 

And in the same vein of the Lake School, this 
natural feature so precisely drawn and so symbolic : 

L'arbrc a blanchi Ic sol de deurs a peine ecloses.*' t 

And, again, this strange and unexpected simile 
which suddenly lets in the Ideal on a simple 
Interior : he speaks of a young woman sitting with 
bowed head 

Kt dans ses blonds cheveux scs blanches mains errantes, 

Tcls deux cygnes nageant dans Ics eaux transparentes.. . 

And it is a pleasure to have by heart and call up at 
times that masterpiece of the poetry of intimacy: 

“ Toujours je la connus pensive ct serieuse.” § 


• “ 'I'o watch my vine climbing on my slated roof.” 
t “The tree has snowed the ground with blossoms scarce 
unclosed.” 

X And through her yellow hair her white hands wandering 
Like two swans swimming in transparent waters.” 

§ “ I knew her ever thoughtful and serious.” 
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. Another thing ^liat is very near the core, ahdl 
not less English, is Sainte-Beuve^s taste for, and art 
in depicting, the passion that may be in women 
without desire, the lascivious grace w'hich is yet a 
grace, that voluptuousness which is on the surface. 

I am thinking less of Rose and her “ cheveux 
deboucles ”—her loosened tresses—^than of a 
certain ball-night w^hich ends in a heavily charged 
atmosphere. 

Sainte-Beuve’s aspirations are not all purity. It is 
a long way from the little stream of Ouse, whereby 
Cowper walked in childlike enjoyment and gifted 
innocence, to the student’s chamber in the Rue 
Monsieur-Ie-Prince, stirred with the lust of many 
things. Sainte-Bcuve’s was, elementally, a tortured 
nature, troubled and harsh. In Joseph Delorme is 
one very odd piece that every reader has scored in 
his time, and whereon I must necessarily pause a 
moment. You will guess that I am going to speak 
of the Rayons jaunes —the Yellow Rays. Sainte- 
Beuve read one day, in Mademoiselle Volland’s 
correspondence, a new observation and a fruitful 
one, such as the magnanimous and talkative Diderot 
was throwing out all his lifelong on every side. 
This is the passage, as Sainte-Beuve himself was 
scrupulous to point out: 

A simple physical quality may prove a leading 
string'^to the mind which lends itself to it, and 
guide it to an infinity of different matters. Take a 
colour, yellow for instance: gold is yellow, silk is 
yellow, straw is yellow; to how many other threads 
may this thread not lead? The lunatic does not 
notice the change; he holds a stalk of shining yellow 
straw in his hand, and exclaims that he has seized 
a ray of sunlight,” 


, ? 


K 
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' Hereupon Sainte-Beuve devised a sort of elegy in 
strophes, in the course of which he gathered 
together various memories and fancies linked by the 
yellow thread suggested by Diderot. Starting with 
a ray from the setting sun, traversing his room, he 
links up the church where in his childhood he saw 
the yellow lamps and the yellowed brow of the old 
priest, with the yellow ivory of the crucifix, and the 
yellow missal which is the believer’s solace, then 
with the yellow candles round the death-bed of his 
old aunt, then witli the yellowed pallium of the 
marriage service which never shall be held out over 
his own head, condemned (he does not say why) to 
single loneliness, and finally with the rose which 
shall never yellow above his deserted grave. The 
sequence of ideas is not forced; and it should have 
a natural effect to give the impression of a random 
train of thought. It does nothing of the sort, 
however. The poem lacks naturalness. It is 
laboured and affected, and the reason is not far to 
find. We are not led from one idea to another by 
analogies of form, colour, or scent, except on 
condition of not perceiving the thread of con¬ 
nection which guides us, or rather leads us astray. 
As soon as we see it, we break it. Sainte-Beuve, on 
the contrary, sets himself to show the leading string. 
As he exerts himself to show how this is yellow and 
that is yellow, he seems to say to one: “ Observe how 
ingeniously I pass from one yellow to another,” But 
this is not to let the fancies flow”, it is the laborious 
winning of a wager. He would have been better 
inspired if, in assembling his images of like shade, he 
had done as the man of whom Diderot speaks, the 
madman who does not follow his own change of 
thought; such as each one of us may be, in his hou'r.^ 
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* Since I have the book open at this passage about 
yellow rays, I wUl make one more remark before 
I turn the page. The poet, having evoked in 
memory the death-bed of his aged aunt, reftccts: 

“And yet she loved me . . . iny mother loves me too 
And she, my mother too, shall die.’* 

The reflection shocks one, in an elegy; it is ex¬ 
pressed with such harshness.* It is impossible not 
to sec the direct borrowing of this thought from 
Francois Villon: 

“ Si lie suw, bicn Ic tonsidere, 

Fik d’ange, portant dvadCme. . . . 

Mon pcrc cst mort, Dieu cn ayt I’anc, 

Quant est du totps, il gv-jt soubz lame, 

J'tntends que ma inert mourray 
ht le ah pas ne demourra.” 

Francois Villon, born in a harsh and gloomy age, 
the age of the Dance of Death, was not much given 
to tenderness. He was a bad fellow, but he sliowed 
himself in this particular case, of better heart and 
more delicate of expression than his modern 
imitator. If he tells himself that his mother must 
die, nor stops short there, it is not because an^ 
yellow ray has crossed his mind’s vision; it is 

• It is with the poet, and with the poet alone, that I quarrel. 
Madame Sainte-Beuve died NoTember 17th, 1850, at the age of 
cightv-six. We may see, from a fragment of a letter writttn to 
Abbe Barbe, that Saint-Beuve felt her loss deeply: “ I left her 
(my mother) cheerful and smiling, at half-past six o’clock Half 
an hour later, her pains returned in more acute form, and, m a 
moment, stopped the current of life. 1 had thought myself alone 
before that, and to-day I perceive, for the first time, tliat truly I 
am alone, and that I have none to turn back to. 

“ Nor have 1 any to go before, for I have let the season of 
marriage go by, and its links which attach us to the future....” 
{Ltsjfunes annigs de Satntt-Bguve. Letter XVI.) 
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because he reflects, as a Chrbtian may, that all 
Adam’s race is condemned to die, and does not 
disjoin the thought of his mother’s death from that 
of his own : Et le filz pas ne demourra. This trait 
of feeling is not in Sainte-Bcuve’s strophe. But 
this is going into too great detail, and yielding to 
the pleasure, so much in Sainte-Beuve’s line, of 
noting the finer shades. I must resume. Apart 
from the English influence, and putting on one 
side the little poems not wanting in purity and 
interest, the Poesies de Joseph Delorme lack calm, lack 
serenity. The language is as distorted as the 
thought. The verse is involved, but, though 
laboured and distasteful, is not vulgar. This poetry 
of his goes on a lame foot, but, alternatively, it 
keeps within bounds. In other words, it is a 
fermented liquor, rough and sharp-flavoured, but 
it has its bouquet and savour. 

In Sainte-Beuve’s first volume, there is a com¬ 
position on the subject of rhyme, and an ode 
addressed to the new cenacle^ that is, the gathering 
of the apostles of romanticism. It means that 
Victor Hugo already had his grip on the young 
editor of the Globe. Their connection dated from 
the beginning of the year 1827. Sainte-Beuve had 
published in the Globe of January 2nd and 9th an 
article on the theory and poetic work of Victor 
Hugo. The critic showed no kindness towards the 
jesthetics of romanticism; he saw a ** superior 
talent” in Hugo, but an inflation that spoilt it. 
He reproached him with “ awkward similes ” and 
“ impropriety in the use of terms,” etc. These are 
but a few beads from the string. Victor Hugo 
went to return thanks for the notice. Before he 
became pope he must have mounted a number of 
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Such stairs. Sainte-Beuve saw the man, and was 
vanquished, overcome. Thenceforth Hugo had 
one disciple more, I had nearly said one faithful 
disciple, but the restlessness of an unceasingly 
stirring intelligence must be reckoned with. After 
the publication of Joseph Delorme^ Sainie-Bcuvc liad 
his corner in the master’s salon, or, to put it better 
his pric-dieu in the chapel, behind tliose of Vigny, 
the two Deschamps, and Boulanger, the painter.* 
The magic of the resort worked on his mind. 

Joseph Delorme survived his own decease to such 
good purpose that lie knew a further publication 
entitled Poines du lendemain ou dans le meme ton 
(Poems of the Morrow or in the same vein). In this 
posthumous existence he refines upon himself and 
strives to suggest the Anthology in his poems. 
It is in his most intimate and familiar moments 
that he would suggest Callimachus or Meleager. 
The pretension might be worse founded. It is not 
by playing the Greek that one comes nearest to 
being Greek. The Greeks were no arcliaologists, 
and ignored all worlds but their own. I’hey kept 
a just measure and never used emphasis in the wrong 
place. From this point of view, a verse altogether 
French, right in feeling and phrase, and making a 

• Among the Assiduous frequenters of the hou\e, there were two 
who came every day: M. Louis Boulanger . . . and M. Samte- 
Beuve, charming talker as eminent writer. . . . They would come 
and finish the evening in the Rue Notre>Dame-des-Champs. 
M. Victor Hugo, at the request of his two friends, would recite 
the verses he had made that day. Or he would ask as much of 
Sainte-Beuve, who, forced to comply, hut confused that attentioa 
should be on him, would tell little Leopoldinc and fat Chariot to 
make a noise while he spoke. But they did not, and one listened 
to the beautiful verses of Joseph Delorme and Consolations. {Fietor 
. Hugo raconti par un Umotn de sa vte.) 
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natural appeal, may have, for those who know> 
more of the perfume of antiquity than some tirade 
on the Atrides. A familiarity not base but noble, 
liberty within bounds, easy command of beauty, 
these are things so Greek, that they may hardly be 
met witli under other skies without their bringing 
a breath of Greece. 

Less than a year after Josipk Delorne had been 
launched, its author put out, in December, 1829, 
under his own name this time, a new collection of 
poems, the Consolattons, The whole volume breathes 
tlic liveliest and tenderest devotion £01 Victor 
Hugo. Sainte-Beuve was tormented, towards this 
period, wdth an overweening desire for communion 
and for marriage. His mystic marriage in the 
Rue Notrc-Dame>des-Champs, near where he had 
his hermitage, is one of the oddest of psychological 
phenomena. I'he dedication of the Consolattons 
is an ejaculatory prayer the meaning and bearing of 
which is not to be understood to-day. I imagine 
that, strongly attached as he w’as in those days to the 
author of Cromwell, he found his greatest pleasure 
in concocting devotional exercises in the style of 
St. 'Feresa or St. Catherine of Sienna. The master 
he so greatly venerated he did not imitate in deed. 
He never risked the flamboyant, and avoided all 
cast-off trappings of romantic mediaevalism as one 
would the plague. The Consolattons are elegies of 
intimacy; a tom ersation, a walk, something read, 
some incident of domesticity, furnish the subject- 
matter ot these little poems, whoVsome and sweet 
of inspiration in spite of certain touches of a 
sensuous mysticism. They show an affectation of 
piety altogether different from piety itself. Religion 
is, for him, a seasoning which lends additional 
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stivour to voluptuousness.* I may be permitted to 
repeat here, very pertinently, what I have said 
elsewhere. “ When hlonsieur de Saint-Cyran said, 
in that house where all hung on his void, that 
Virgil w’as a lost soul because of the beauty of liis 
verse, he must, in the eyes of a young scholar quick 
to feel, have enveloped the shade of Dido vith a 
melancholy and delicious charm. Religion offeis to 
the voluptuous of soul one sensuous pleasure more 
—^that of the soul’s eternal loss.” 

Chateaubriand, who gave us so amorous a picture 
of the penitent but delicious memories of Vellcda’s 
lover, knew well how pleasure was enhanced by 
remorse. George Sand shows us the same feeling 
in Magnus the monk by Lclia’s side. This mingling 
of emotions comes about at periods of failing faith, 
in souls that are three parts enfranchised. Sainte- 
Beuve excelled in it. How often must he, in his 
room of a night, have plunged himself in the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, to feed his imagination 
on the thought that a kiss had damned him or put 
his soul in danger 1 Under this double dye oi the 
mystic and the sensual, the Consolations show a 
delicate and penetrating poetry. I’he first of 
them, addressed to Madame V. H-: 

“ PImS frAi< ht que la vigne au bord d’un afttre frais.” t 


• Thirtv years later, Samte-Beuve, giovrn old “and hatriiig 
chased awav the clouds,’* spoke very bghtly of his foimer mysticism. 
He avowed quite plainly to Madame H. A. de Meritcns that hi9 
incense had been for women. “ I practised Christian mythology 
a little in my time,’* he w s, “ but it has evaporated. It was a sort 
of Leda's swan for me, a tretl od of gating at pretty wom<n, of 
spinning a soft net of loie. Youth can take its time, and turn all 
tlungs to It') purpose.” 

t ** Fresher than vine leaves o’er a grotto cool.** 
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is perhaps, among the poetry of intimacy that 
France has produced, its truest note of melancholy. 

Recall to your mind that woman, happy and yet 
breathing sighs, and that poet who bethinks him that; 

Cc del restera bleu quand nous ne serons plus,” * 

and would find some thought which may “ console 
in the midst of happiness.” 

And here is a wish to garner: 

“ Naitrc, vivre et mourir dans la mcme maison,**» 

and all that follows. Nothing can be tenderer or wiser. 

Tlic third Consolation^ consecrated to the memory 
of humble forbears, is also simple and grave of tone. 
Altogether, the volume is excellent. It was com¬ 
posed—he tells us so himself—in happy circum¬ 
stances. Sainto-Beuve was then in love. He wrote 
from Paris, on December i8th, 1851, to the Abb6 
Barbe, the friend of his childhood, whom he 
respected to the point of dread : 

“ I have known many a grief these last months, 
griefs of the kind one shuns by lying close betimes. 
The passion I had called for and seen in glimpses, I 
have now known ; it is lasting, and a thing come to 
stay, and has introduced into my life many a 
necessity and much bitter mixed with sweet, and a 
duty of sacrifice which will have its good effect, but 
costs much to human nature.”! 

• “ The sky will still be blue when we are gone.” 
t “ He bi>rn, live and die in the same house.” 
t Lfs jfunfs amfes de SaiJite^Beuve, M. Francis Morand, the 
author of tlus very curious book, inserts here the following note: 
** This passion has not remained altogether a mystery in Sainte- 
Beuve^slife. But it was not avowed.” We are to understand that 
there was no public, or published, avowal. It was made in con¬ 
fidence often enough. 
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• Later, and in his decline, he took pleasure in 
remembering the six months of heaven he had 
known in his life, the months which produced the 
Consolations. 

His months were ordinarily passed in more 
earthly wise. Since certain weaknesses of his filled 
considerable place in his life, and in his work, we 
will pass this point without dwelling on it. He 
tells us, not without a certain grace, of his early 
loves, of his Beatrices of Boulognc-sur-Mer. Had 
I not, he says: 

• ** . n’eus-je paa ma Camille, 

Douce blonde au front pur, paUible jeune fille, 

Qu’au jardin jc suivais, L devount dcb yeux ? 

\’eas-je pas Nathalie, au parler serieux 

Oui remplaca Camille, et plus d’une autre encore f 

Here and there he owns to amours of less childish 
kind, and equally fleeting. 

Sainte-Beuve was ugly; his big red head and 
raddled face tended to the ridiculous. He was not 
cut out for seduction, or, at any late, had not the 
air of the seducer, and he was sensitive of his 
appearance, for there was sometliing of the Lovelace 
in him. The good looks of a Byron or a Chateau¬ 
briand would have served his lickerish turn; he 
had to content himself with underhand adventure, 
and very sneaking conquests. Still, Kad he not his 
hour when some fortune, fairer and more desirable, 
W'as his ? It is said that he had, and the final reply 
to such falling out of events is: Why not ? 

* . . had I not my Camille, 

Fair, and of candid brow, untroubled and young. 

Whom I would follow in the garden, feasting my eyes ? 
Had I not Nathalie, of serious speech, 

Camille’s dispossessor; and others yet? ” 
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Some years passed, following the smooth and 
good-omened success of the Consolationsy and the 
poet came fonvard again with a new face. The 
Pensies d^ao&t were published in 1837. 
on his return from Geneva. Love, both terrestrial 
and divine, had perished from his soul, and spring 
was over; he w'as on the down grade. ^lany things 
were dead in him, but not his so admirable faculty 
of understanding. He said himself, of his own soul: 
“ Intelligence shines, like the moon’s dead face, on 
the cemetery that I am.” 

There is small aspiration or self-disclosure, and 
no word of love, in the Pensees (Taoiit, The poet 
no longer pours out his plaint; he says what he 
has to say. Sainte-Beuve, speaking of his Pensees 
d^aoUty said jokingly: “I had given them Joseph 
Delorme, ana the Consolations ; I had nothing left 
but a rat’s tail, and I twisted it as I could.” Rat’s 
tail or beaver’s tail, it is certainly curiously twisted. 

Les Pensees d^aoiit bordered on prose; Sainte- 
Beuve, as he said himself, made his verse “ simple, 
at will ”; he thouglit he had discovered a musa 
pedesifts^ a note suited to age and wisdom. But the 
public set its face against it this time and, as the 
author says, gave the volume a thoroughly angry 
reception. The longest of the poems. Monsieur Jean, 
surprised and wounded public susceptibilities. 

The Monsieur Jean in question is a natural son 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, turned village school¬ 
master and remaining simple and brave in his faith 
and way of life. He sets himself to expiate, by the 
pxactice of a humble piety and the exercising of 
unmarked virtues, his father’s scandal and fame. 
The poet conceives of it as a Puritan may, and relates 
it in familiar style. The talc as set out, is grey, and 
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sad and painful. One follows it with that inde¬ 
finable feeling of weariness and melancholy, attended 
by a charm of sadness, that we may experience in 
trudging across an impoverished country-side under 
a rain-charged sky, along roads deep with ruts. But 
Society was angered. “ What a dry and stony 
path,” said every one. “ The rough places are part 
of my design,” replied Sainte-Beuve. “ My verse 
wounds your ear, but it has its proper harmony; 
you are insensible to my assonance and my allitera¬ 
tion.” “ Mon Dieu,” cried the Academicians, the 
journalists, and the learned ladies, how insipid 
and repulsive is this schoolmaster of yours ! ” 

But Sainte-Beuve would not give in. His village 
teacher was his Jocelyn, no ideal and romantic 
Jocelyn, but a particular and precisionised Jocelyn, 
a man, and a very ordinary one. The poet knew 
exactly what he intended, and made him to his 
mind. He vranted, to use his own expression, to 
arrive at “ that particularity and precision which 
makes the creatures of our mind our very own, and 
recognizable by every man.”* And that, in fact, 
he arrived at. Moreover, it had become necessary 
to come down from the clouds and touch solid 
earth. Poetry was become too tenuous, and was 
losing itself in the vague. We feel it to this hour. 
As it was, he had hit on a kind of poetry which has 
been much appreciated since, and wherein many 
excel in our own day, and that without annoying 
anybody. 

Sainte-Beuve gave himself scope in this last 
collection of poems. He twists his fancies as seems 
good to him. He asks himself what Royer-Collard 

* M. Denton had also produced his Jocelyn, I *An^e tentateur^ 
which Sainte-BeuTe found too like Lamartine. {CornspontUnce,) 
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and Boileau would have said, both, to the modern 
school of poetry; he fancies Voltaire present at a 
discourse of M. Fatin. The style, tormented to 
excess, is often of a quite disconcerting oddity. 
Already, in Joseph Delorme^ one had noticed 
elipses liard to get over, such as: 

“ Sur ma table un lait pur, dans mon lit un ocil noir.’’ • 

But that is classicism alongside such verses as this, 
to be found in the Pensies d'ao^lt: 

“ Mais sa faille bondit et chasserait le rcnntt 

Some pages further on I notice a mailloivagissanut 
The worst of it is that all these audacious strokes 
are minutely calculated for effect. Among the 
more amazing antics of his later manner, is to be 
noticed the suppression of the article, and the 
employment of comparatives, that do not compare; 

**. . . Ce l^ine au gout si^r et metlleur., 

Andre Chenier en proie a sa flaxnme moms belU. 

. . . Lcs rayons de cette ombre plus sure.** § 

He is very fond of verbs without object, whose 
meaning is thus held in suspense: 

'* * * § Despreaux rcterncl que toujours on oppose.” {1 

Note, furthermore, a kind of jargon of his invention, 
not to be understood without a measure of sagacity. 
What is to be said of souvenirs retrafatits and 

• " Pure milk on my table, in my bed a dark eye.” 

t “ Her figure full and spiin^ng, as if to chase the deer (?).” 

t close-fitting vesture; cagtr/on/srwailing. 

§ “ . . . 'ITiis Pliny of sure taste and betletj 
Andre Chenier victim to his flame Uss fair, 

. . . Hie shadows from a surer dark.” 

II “ Tlie eternal Despriauz to whom one b ever opposed.” 
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iouvenifs sortantSy of a diseti qui n^ut Us ecoliers plus 
courantSy or of the mUtte finissante of a loaf f * All 
this has repelled readers, who have not cared to 
seek out from amidst these unpleasiiig eccen¬ 
tricities the delicate and charming verse which is 
there in plenty. There are very admirable lines 
in the Fontaine de BoiUau, and in the Epiires to 
Villeraain and to M. Patin. And, moreover, do we 
not find in the Pensees d^aoUt the delicious sonnet 
on the Young Genevoise aux beaux regards 
contrits ” and the rare and exquisitely graceful 
strophes on a portrait of Gerard? Though the 
gold be not pure, it is treasure for all that. 

To sum up, Joseph Deloimey the Consolationsy and 
the Pensees (Paoiit mark the diverse aspects of a 
single nature. We see Sainte-Beuve in them, 
always himself, under three different aspects. It 
is so with all of us; we never rest the same for a 
moment, anl yet we are never other than what 
we are. We are always in motion, but we never 
change. Sainte-Beuve, under his three poetical 
habits, shows himself even as the sensual, troubled, 
perspicacious man he could not but be, so long as 
he was Sainte-Beuve. The rest is accidental, and 
matter of circumstance. We see him in Joseph 
Delorme under the scourge of sharp desire, and still 
retaining his youthful illusion of unhappiness. It 
is ♦he last to be got rid of. One believes for long 
that one is loaded with singular ill-fortune, and 
dow'ered with a magnificent gift of sadness. And 
then W'e make the discovery one fine day that this 
is vanity, and that even when we grieve we tread 

• ** Memories that retrace; memories that come forth ; desert 
that received more wandering scholars; the finishing crumb of 
a loaf.” 
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the common path of all. The Consolations mark " 
this moment in Kfe. Sainte-Beuve here shows 
himself as tranquil as it was possible for him to 
be, almost at peace, satisfied almost; and this is ^ 
why his emotion is purged and his self-expression 
softened in tone. But desire, which alone lent :' 
beauty to things, dies down with age. No aspect' 
smiles. Farewell to mystery, to charm, and the 
magnificence that nature held for us, that made us 
move in an enchanted world! We slacken, we 
yield ourselves no more. 

We withdraw, we are deceived; and, what is 
crueller still, we deceive. Then it is that we feel 
an invasion of disgust, with self and with others. 
But the intelligence still rears its head and reigns 
above the passions laid in ruins. To understand and 
to explain becomes our sole care. We use words 
for mere recital, as matter of interest, without 
feeling or fire, and we come to the Pensees d'aotit. 

So, following the poet in his course, we see the 
whole man. Thus nothing must be overlooked in 
this poetry in which is depicted for our eyes the 
most searching, sagacious, and complicated spirit 
that an ageing civilization has ever produced. 
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E was a tall, thin apparition, with long 
legs and long feet. His hands, 
loosely hung, were enormous. His 
lace, long and without beard, was 
split by a big bold, kind-looking 
mouth. His eyes, deep-set beyond 
liis red and prominent cheek-bones, were still keen 
and expiessivc, thougli they were fatigued. When 
I first saw him he was nothing but skin and bone. 
His skin, parched with fever and wintry blasts, 
thinly covered his large and awkward frame. His 
inoffensive effrontery, the desires ever awake in 
him and never satisfied, his greed of life, of love, of 
song, made him a good picture of Panurge. 'Ehc 
amusing side of things he knew, as Brantome would 
say, better than his daily bread; though that, 
truth to tell, might be little enough, for his fasting 
days were not a few. He was a Fanurge, but a 
Panurge in the moon. The queer fellow had a head 
teeming with visions. All the knights* and ladies of 
romance and of the Renaissance found lodging in 
his brain, and lived and danced and sang there— 
a continuous saraband. He saw, he heard nothing 
else, and this sublunary world touched him but 
vaguely. And so he never sought his own advantage 
in it, and never saw any danger that miglit threaten. 
Even when he trailed his rags on the high roads, 
broken by cold, hunger, and sickness, he was lost in 
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enchanting dreams; he went in velvet doublet, and 
drank from goblets of gold, and dazzled his e^e 
with the romance of Fairyland. The poor fellow 
was good and great of heart. For all his astounding 
illusions, he was afire with all manner of fine friend¬ 
ships. He was full of gratitude towards the poets 
who had revealed to him his own genius and lent 
him his knowledge of the gay sciences, towards 
friends who felt anxiety for him on account of the 
incredible destitution that he himself scarce per¬ 
ceived, and towards the admirable woman who, at 
the last hour, showed him the noblest and purest 
love, and brought inexpressible consolation to him 
in his last days. He held his way through life, 
turning verses gay, brilliant, and witty, with the 
ease that comes from knowledge, verses that mark the 
poet. And this seems to warrant the dedication of 
a few pages to the life of such a Don Quixote of 
romantic poetry, one who was good, devoted, 
generous, and whose only error, and a rare one, was 
to see lilies where others see but grasses of the field. 

Albert Glatigny was nurtured in a country home 
in Calvados, where a scent of cider was in the air, and 
hams hung from the smoke-blackened beams. 

A gallant gendarme, and a peasant-woman as 
brave, gave him poor and honest parentage.* 


• Here, at the outset, we are faced with a strange difficulty. 
I cannot accept as my hero’s birth-certiheate (may the name of 
hero bring contentment to the shade of Albert Glatigny!) the 
certificate quoted as such in the volume entitled Albert Glatigny, 
sa vie, son ceuvre, par Job X.azare. Paris, Becus, 1878. This docu¬ 
ment, which I quote from M. Job Lazare, bears witness as follows: 

**Mayoralty of Lillehonne. On the twenty-eighth day of the 
month of June, eighteen hundred and forty-three, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, certified the birth of a child brought before us, 
and of the male sex, at the domicile of his father and mother herein- 
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• The parent stock was good, and it should have- 
taken man^ a wintry blast and many a frost td^ 
wither the shoot. Albert Glatigny, as soon as he 
was breeched, went to school and received along 
with all the urchins of the village, “ the manna of 
good doctrine,*' uniformly distributed to all little 
Normans. But little Albert added a morsel of 
ambrosia to his share. When not yet fifteen he 
explored the loft under the paternal roof. In 
province and country-side lofts are secret places full 
of mysterious things where small boys of inquisitive 
turn make wonderful discoveries. Jcan-des-Figues, 
and Cousin Mitre's Trunk, are sufficient illustration. 
“ This trunk had been relegated to the very top, 
under the roof, stowed away with worm-eaten 


after named. Son of Indore Clement Glatigny, aged twenty-one, 
foreman, and of Louise-Victorine Leber, his wife, aged eighteen, 
living together at Lillebonne, and married in that town, the I2th 
March, 1842. Tac said child has received the name of Ernest 
Albert. ...” 

But a letter announcing the death of the poet bears tliis express 
mention; 

“ MM. Glatigny (Joseph-S^nateur), Madame Glatigny (Rose- 
Alexandrine) ; M. Glatigny (Arthur) et leur famille; Madame 
Glatigny (Emma) ; M. Victor Garien, have the honour to acquaint 
you with the sad loss which they have sustained in the person of 
M. Glatigny (Albert-Joseph-Alexandre) . . .who died on Wed¬ 
nesday, April x6th, 1873, at his residence, ti Avenue dc Bellevue, 
Sivres.” 

T.iis document, issued, under tlie eyes of the mother and of the 
widow of the poet, by his brother-in-law, contradicts the certificate 
given by M. Job Lazare on three essential points: (i) the Christian 
names of the parents of the deceased; (2) those of the deceased 
man himself, which arc become Albert-Josiph and are no longer 
Ernes Albert j and (3) the presumed date of his birth, which is 
now brought up to 1839. 

The birth-certificate published by M. Job Lazare must be that 
of a cousin of the poet. 
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sideboards, frameless pictures, and brolbn-down 
arm-chairs. It was Poor Mitre’s Trunk.’** Jcan- 
des-Figues opened it and found divers things, such 
as gloves, slippers, women’s likenesses, love-letters 
and a Turkish pipe—things that made a madman 
and a poet of him for the rest of his days. 

Albert Glatigny made, in the gendarme’s loft, 
one of those discoveries which, like Aladdin’s 
wonderful Lamp or Cousin Mitre’s Trunk, deter¬ 
mine a strange destiny for the finder. Albert 
Glatigny found, among the old boxes, a book—and 
this book was not, as might be supposed, the double 
or triple Liegeois^ the Lame Messenger^ the History 
of Estelle and Nemorin, the Key of Dreams^ the four 
Sons of Aymon^ the Town and Country Cook, the 
Biography of General Cavaignac, or the Invention of 
the True Cross, suitable for the instruction of the 
good villager ; it was an odd volume of The Works 
of Messire Pierre de Ronsard, Gentleman of Vendome, 
This famous volume, which had been turned out in 
1560 from the press of Gabriel Buon, was sleeping 
there in the dust, after three centuries of ill-usage 
and neglect, in a silence broken only by the gnawing 
of rats and the mewing of cats. Young Albert 
Glatigny opened the book, and, marvellous to tell, 
he understood that proud and old-time tongue, that 
beautiful latinized speech, the gallant ways, the 
braveries of rhythm, the ancient forms, the figured 
golds and ladies, in a word, all the lyre that sang so 
clear in the France of the Valois, This village lad, 
devouring the odes of the prince of all the old 
French rhymers, discovers his noble origin, and 
proves himself of the race of poets. I declare that 
there were not then in France, in all her universities 


* Paul Arine, ha Gueuse farfunie, p. 23, 
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and academies, twenty people capable of readitig^^ 
Ronsard as that little peasant read liim.* 

But what was to become of him ? Your young 
country lad, with like knowledge of arithmetic and 
Bible tales, usually makes acquaintance with the 
paternal plough and scythe. If he has tastes above 
his condition, and if he is well conducted and poorly 
off, he enters the seminary and turns priest. And 
there are industries in the towns to tempt young 
fellows who have the use of their hands. The 


carving of furniture, for instance, is an attractive 
calling. The country art of the flowered cupboard 
and sideboard is falling into desuetude, more’s the 
pity*. But, if one has one’s wits in one’s fingers, a 
livelihood may still be gained by the carving of 
eglantines and daisy chaplets in heart of oak. Did 
these tempt Albert Glatigny ? Was he, as formerly 
Maitre Adam at Nevers, to handle the jack-plane 
and make his songs the while ? No; he was of a 
vagabond humour, and if he became, as he did, an 
attorney’s clerk (there is no lack of lawyers in 
Normandy) it was merely an excuse for jumping 
about the gutters all day, and going the longest way 
round on his errands. I don’t know what little 


village street saw glitter in the sun against its grey 
walls the brass plate of the official who, for his sins, 
had the gendarme’s offspring as office-boy; but I 
imagine that he must have breathed a sigh of relief 
when, one fine morning (it must have been a fine 
morning), he no longer saw in his office the shape 
of the demented Faun to whom he had imprudently 
entrusted the service of his writs. That sucking 
clerk had, Tom Thumb wise, put on liis Seven- 


• This story of the Ronsard found in the attic was told by Albert 
. Glatigny to Jos^-Maria de Heredia, from whom 1 have it. 
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league boots, and made off ait a stride. He went 
into a printing house as apprentice. 

The printing works were at Pont-Audemer, and 
Glatigny, in paper-cap and standing over the form, 
completed his education by reading the Pont- 
Audemer Journal. 

He seemed likely to become a man of letters, 
when he witnessed some performances given at 
Pont-Audemer by a troop of strolling players. What 
did the flare-lights show him ? Some poor devils 
playing at great personages, starvelings in wide- 
topped boots, rags, and grimaces? No, certainly. 
He saw a world of splendour and magnificence. 
The grease-stained back-cloths, and tattered Skies, 
were to him a revelation of nature, now first seen, 
and a thing of ravishment. Their big words, and 
badly uttered, were his introduction to Passion; 
his eyes were opened; he saw, he believed, he 
worshipped. With all the ardour of a neophyte he 
received baptism into the profession and entered 
the confraternity. The gentlemen of the stage 
knew a princely condescension, and judged that the 
printer’s apprentice could prompt as well as another. 
As for our friend, it was not his ambition to flour 
his face, wear the wired butterfly over the back of 
his head, and take kicks in keeping, but rather to 
don the plumed hat, wrap himself in a Spanish cloak, 
and trail the long rapier, the dread of traitors. 
Now, his carnival-mask of a face, his long carcass 
as interminable as a day of fast, his great feet which 
preceded his entry on the scene, made him a very 
different personage from Melingue, and altogether 
unsuited to go in velvet and silk. And when I tell 
you that in addition to a Norman accent of the 
p.urest, the whining speech of Bernay, he was 
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afflicted with a stutter whi8i made him swallow. 


half his words, you will acknowledge that it was in 
strict justice that he was hissed and hooted. 

From Pont-Audemer he went to Falaise, from 
Falaise to Nevers, from Nevers to Epinal, from 
Epinal to Belfort, from Belfort to I know not where, 
and from Paris to Brussels. At Brussels in 1866 lie 


was simply pitiful. He thought himself sublime. But 
what was there that was not sublime in his eyes ? 
His comic romance was at full. In mid-winter, 


cotton his only wear, he fell in love with a princess of 
the boards and tried for her favours as though there 
were no agricultural and commercial gentlemen in 
every town and prefecture for her to meet and pick 
up as she went along. He thought himself a Destin; 
he saw in her a Mademoiselle de PEtoile. Misf ortune 


had it that his Etoile knew nothing of the poetry 
of love. The unhappy Destin, overwhelmed “with 
despair, tried to stab himself to the heart with his 
pocket-knife, laid his thumb open instead, and was 
still, and none the less, a most detestable comedian. 


He succeeded infinitely better in poetry. It was 
at Alen^on, so they say, that Theodore de Banville’s 
Odes funamhulesques came under his notice. These 
lyric poems, filled with mockery, and capricious 
grace, and joy of spirit, and charming fancy; this 
book, first read as a trifle, and then re-read as 
a masterpiece, finished the initiation that had 
been begun by old Ronsard. The trees of blue and 
skies of rose, the lilies and the laburnums; these 
courtesans and their wit, these smiling and disjoint 
men of letters, this charming world of absurdity 
which affords a feast of fools, and where the foolish 
exist but to amuse the wise; this world, where all 
things smile, and sparkle, and end in smoke, was 
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: the real world as it looted to our Glatigny, to him 
who saw the same blue and the same rose, but could 
not yet speak, and spelt out, as ardent scholar, the. 
Odes funambulesques and, without a break, the poetry 
of Victor Hugo, of Alftcd de Vigny, of Charles 
Baudelaire, and of Leconte de Lisle. 

He came to full possession of his wits in Paris, 
on entering the Brasserie des Martyrs, in the 
company of Baudelaire, Monselet, Malassis, and 
Charles Bataille. Then he produced the Vignes 
folks. He was eighteen years of age. 

Even as he had divined Ronsard, he divined Paris 
at first sight, and became Parisian on the spot; but 
his vagabond humour got the upper hand, and he 
once more took the road. 

How is one to relate this comic romance—as he 
lived it, with all the hallucinatory illusions born of 
the continuous dream of his existence ? The tale 
would be of magnificent pattern, but it would ask^ 
for the telling, no ordinary imagination. Should I, 
on the other hand, dwell on all the misery, all the 
humiliations of wliich he himself was unaware? 
My recital would be a very sad and a very mono¬ 
tonous business. And what would be the good? 
Will not this solitary incident suffice? It dates 
from about 1864; Glatigny, already ill and spitting 
blood, wrote to his friend Jules de Premaray : 

‘T shall play the prompter; I can only issue from my 
hiding hole and appear on the stage in costume-pieces, 
because then the theatre furnishes the costume.” 

And so I come immediately to his hour of glory. 
This arrived for our player in Paris, for glory is of 
Paris. He played the part of a passer-by in the 
Deux Aveugles at the BoufEes. This transitory 
character drops a halfpenny in a blind man’s hat, 
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and passes on without saying anything. Glatigny 
had not the halfpenny. At this juncture he turned 
out his pockets and said : ** I have nothing for you 
to-day, my good fellow.’^ This sentence, for which 
he was sharply fined, was about all that the Paris 
public ever heard from him in the way of prose 
recital. About the same period he played in 
Alfred de Vigny’s Othello at the I'hcatrc-Lyrique, 
the part of third senator. He had a line and a half 
to speak, and got tw'o francs a night. 

I liave kept, for the end, the incident best worth 
remembering in his dramatic career. It w^as in the 
provinces, I know not where. Andromaque was 
being performed, unhappily for Racine. Glatigny’s 
was the modest role of Pylade^ and he did not 
shine in it. Ill-pleased with himself, and persuaded, 
since he was a convinced romantic, that Racine was 
absurd, he allowed himself a most gross, though very 
innocent, pleasantry. In the first scene of Act III, 
in announcing the entry of Hermione (I do not know 
who the Hermione was; Heaven send that her days 
end in peace darning her family’s socks I) our Pylade 
from Normandy gave the three lines as wTiltcn by 
the author of Andromaque^ and then added two more 
altogether unknowm to the text. “ Gardez,” said he, 

** Gardez qu'avant Ic t.oup votre dcsscin n’eclate; 

Oubliez jusqtic-U qu'ilrrmionc cn iiigrati": 

Oubliez \otrc amour. Ellc vient, jc la vois^ 

Et, si cellc du sang ii’est point unt < htmdre, 

Tombe aux pieds dc ce sexc a qui ru dois ta m^rc.” • 


• “ Beware lest your design too earlv be declared : 

Forget Hermione’s mood till all shall be pn pared : 
Forget your love. She comes, 1 sec licr new, 

And if the tie of blood be real, and of worth, 
Acknowledge on your knees the sex that ga\ c you birth.” 
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The effect of these two lines from Legouve, 
linked to Racine’s text, completely deceived the 
expectation of the facetious Pylade. The provincial 
aristocracy of the theatre, far from suspecting any 
malice, was transported with admiration of the 
liveliest, and the leaders were the first to applaud. 

Glatigny had, all the same, a merited success on 
the stage, not as an actor, but as improvisator. In 
some cafe-chantant in Paris, the Alcazar as I have 
heard, he gave performances in this kind which were 
marvellous. He would ascend the stage, after some 
singer or ventriloquist, and make verses on any 
rhymes called out by the audience. He left Pradel 
far behind him in this sort of exercise, and his 
ability to give meaning and wit, smoothness and 
easily grasped sequence, to lines put together 
impromptu on rhymes linked at haphazard, sur¬ 
prised those capable of judging, amused a momen¬ 
tary public, and may be noted as a singular fact. 
But the thing that must not be overlooked is that 
Glatigny never allowed any scrap of these bouts- 
rimes, to get into the hands of the curious and to 
risk publication. He knew, since he could make 
verse, that this was none. Before I am done with 
the vagabond side of his career, his errant life as we 
say of Ulysses, I must make mention of a personage 
immortalized by the poet in a sonnet. 

Glatigny was followed in all his wanderings by a 
female companion whom he adored. She was of 
doubtful origin and vulgar aspect, but she did not 
want heart or understanding. Her name was 
Cosette, and she went on four legs, for she was 
no learned dog. Glatigny was never to be seen with¬ 
out Cosette, and Andre Gill, who drew a portrait 
of the poet, did not fail to put in Cosette to 
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complete the picture. Cosette had her wealmeBses, 
and gave way to them. 

Glatigny, annoyed with her, whelmed her with 
the reproach: “ What will Monselet think of 
you ? ” In a letter where he gaily relates the 
suffering and ill-treatment he has encountered, he 
adds: “ My poor little dog got a kick in the 
stomach which nearly killed her. That made me 
cry,” The circumstances in which Cosette was 
treated with such brutality were singular, and 
worth recounting. 


On January nth, 1869, after many adventures 
on the road, Glatigny, then at Bocagnano, in 
Corsica, was taken up by a gendarme and put in 
gaol, where he stayed four days under suspicion of 
having assassinated a magistrate. The gendarme, 
possessed of impertinence and idiocy, had taken 
him for Jud, then being searched for on all sides, 


and not to be found. The gendarme of Bocagnano 
was like other watch-dogs: he disliked badly 
dressed people, and his suspicions were awakened 
at the very sight of our poet-comedian’s tattered 
coat and breeches. That much one can read in the 


charge, a document in which one comes across such 
phrases as: “ Our attention was directed to this 
individual w^ho seemed to shun observation.” But 


what is harder to believe, and yet equally true, is 
that he found a magistrate willing to lend ear to 
this robust language, to reply, ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” to 
the luminous observations of the police, and to 
lodge the culprit in a cell whence the Attorney- 
General had him liberated, as one may imagine, in 
all haste. 


Glatigny exhibited plenty of wit and good 
humour in the affair. He took innocent vengeance 
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on the. gendarme and the assistant>magistrate by 
tdling of their deeds and sayings in a very enter¬ 
taining little book. It would have been easy for 
him, and also to his profit, to declaim about it, to 
take a high tone, to make it a political matter, and 
one concerning social rights, but, as I have said,. 
Glatigny had his full share of wit. And he was 
without bitterness, and incapable of bearing a 
grudge. This stupid performance, this incredible 
business of his arrest, was all the more odious 
because the victim of it, worn-out with ten years of 
starvation and misery, was in a most wretched and 
broken-down condition. Three parts blind, crippled 
with rheumatism, his stomach gone, and ravaged 
with consumption, Glatigny had used up his poor 
body to the last fibre. 

Here is what he writes from Santa-Lucia, in 
October, 1869, to the friend who hides his identity 
under the name of Job-Lazare: 


“ I fear that I shall not have much more occasion 
to write to you. It is impossible for me to leave 
Corsica, for want of means, for none of the papers 
to which I have sent copy has replied. Another^ 
thing is that I am much worse; no doctor, no 
anjahing, utterly alone, and my chest in a state that 
makes me think that I have not much further to go. 
I wish you better health than mine. I must stop, 
on account of my eyes. 

“ Soon to be your late friend, “ A. G.” 


In such condition, in the early days of 1870, this 
child of Normandy, prodigal of himself, came, 
dragging his limbs to the paternal roof, and sank, 
done for, but smiling, on the low seat in front of 
the blazing hearth. Before long, he was able to sit 
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on the threshold, under the bare vine, and lean his 
back against the wall- warmed hy the misty spring 
sunshine, and there dream, and make his rhymes, 
and maybe, regret the brasseries of the Latin 
quarter, and the wayside inns he had known. 

Sick unto death, he tasted some hours of respite ; 
and then the war broke out. The German armies, 
reaching out for Paris, drove in front of them, 
among other fugitives, a young orphan of American 
birth, but French upbringing, who, two years before, 
had known the wandering poet at Nice, wliere she 
was living with her brother. When Mademoiselle 
Emma Dennie set up her abode at Beaumesnil, 
Glatigny left it. We shall see, shortly, the reason of 
this flight of his, and how it was that the poor 
fellow was in a position to say, with the hero of his 
enemy Racine: 

** Si je la ha'i’ssais, je ne la fuirais pas! * 


I know nothing more touching than the story of 
Glatigny’s marriage, as we find it told in the letters 
he wrote to M. Garien, the brother of the orphaned 
girl. I copy these letters from the originals kindly 
lent me by M. Garien himself: 


“ Beaumesnil, December^ 1870. 

“ My Dear Garien, 

. “ A great event has just occurred. Emma 
and I have become aware that we love one another, 
and the first confidant of our love is you. She is 
willing to become my wife. I am quite giddy with 
happiness. I so little deserve it, and yet she will have 

• “ Did I hate her, I should not flee her.” 

(The quotation is from Phidrt, Act I, sc. ii.) 
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me in spite of it. It was when speaking of 70a thkt 
the avowal came about. Circumstances are sad 
enough. We shall wait to be married until you are 
with us again, and until I am quite well, and this 
will not be long. What a joy it is to know good aiid 
pure love. You know what it is, for you have your 
own betrotlied. I did not know what it might be. 
I have told my mother. She is pleased. Neither 
of us can humiliate the other with any show of 
wealth. This will make me work as never yet. I 
must now become something for the sake of this 
dear person whose heart we share betw'een us. 
There need be no separation. When you, too, are 
married, wc can have one household. It is what we 
long for. Answer soon, my dear brother. Tell me 
it gives you no cause for grief, and that you Have 
faith that 1 shall make Emma as happy as she 
deserves to be. 1 am no longer alone. I, who saw 
myself already old, and past use, to have found 
a sweet and good wife! Write to me quickly. I do 
not know of anything else that is happening here. 
Emma occupies my heart and my mind exclusively," 
until I hear from you again. 

“Albert Glatigny.” 


“ Beaumesnil, 19 December, 1870. 

“ Have you had our letters ? Have they gone 
astray in the upset of the last week ? News on our 
side is reassuring. Conveyances get as far as St. 
Germain, but that is not what I have to say. Did 
you get the letter I sent you to Lisieux, in which I 
told you that Emma and I loved one another, and 
that we were awaiting your return to be married ? 
It was when talking of you, my dear brother, that 
we were led to speak. She cried at the thought of 
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being so far from you. It was then that I knew how 
deeply I loved her. But for these disasters, 1 could 
never have avowed it to myself. I can tell you 
with all confidence that I will make her happy, for 
it was no sudden infatuation that made me fall at 
her knees. The sweet and considered sentiment I 
feel for her had been growing mysteriously witliin 
me for long past. I give myself up to a charm that 
formerly I should never have suspected. Never 
did I experience this immense joy of loving a good, 
virtuous, pure woman whom one may reverence. 
How can she have cared for me ? It is beyond me. 
Hiere is nothing attractive in me. I am ugly, and 
have'never been able to talk to any but actresses. 
How I shall work now, and what talent shall be 
seen ! Every day we talk of you and your fiancee. 
Our happiness must be linked with yours. My 
parents know all, for I would not have it that there 
should be any single ill-suggestion light on Emma. 
If you knew how I love her. ... I say it to you as 
I should scarcely dare to say it to her. There is an 
entire change in me. I see life differently. What 
a beautiful thing it is, a clean and pure love ! How 
full of charm and good! I cry, I am so softened 
when I look on this sweet creature who works so 
happy a change in me, and whom my mother calls 
daughter. All our troubles will soon be over. And 
you will return. You will make knowh to me my 
little sister from Nice, whom Emma tells me of 
with her good heart. Her delicate affection for you 
has made me love her. What a woman, this sister 
of yours! But you know her. I will break off.” 

The rest of the letter relates to the defence of 
Bernay. Nothing better and braver in the world 
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than the feelings that animate Glatigny faced with 
his countiy’s misfortunes. He, and one old man, 
salute the French flag as it passes hy Beaumesnil. 
He boils over with love and with hate, he is savage 
and generous at once. 


“ Beaumesnil, 24 December, 1870. 

“ My Dear Garien, 

“ Wliat do you advise us ? Wait to get 
married, Emma and I, till Paris is free, or be married 
at once at Beaumesnil? You could get leave to 
come. The latter arrangement would be so far 
good that Emma and J, who are in need of sunshine, 
could leave next day and go and wait for spring at 
Bayonne, or Pau. I could go with my wife, but not 
while w^e arc only engaged. She has told me that 
you were aw-are of my love for her. You must have 
thought me an odd kind of lover. It was because 
I loved her so much. I stayed so long at Scrquigny 
only because I was afraid of her. I wanted to go to 
Brussels to put distance between us. I could not 
believe that she could like me otherwise than as a 
good sort of everyday fellow. Never, but for the 
terror I saw her in the day we thought you at 
Pont-Audemer when the Prussians came there, 
could I have dared to tell her that I loved her. 
How I feared her reply 1 Never, even in my dreams, 
did I see her otherwise than as my wife. Even 
to-day, now that she has said yes, I doubt, and 
lialt. I cry with joy. How lovingly will I watch 
over this dear little being! 

** I embrace you. “ Albert Glatigny.’’ 

“P.S.—^The country is quiet for a time, and I 
hope for good, if this continues.” 
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• This brother, respected as head of the family, 
this young man, gentle and austere, a soldier, and 
engaged to be married, whose consent to the 
marriage is sought with such ardour and such 
deference, was at last able to write and send the 
young couple a letter that I have not before me, 
but which I can guess at, in which serious and 
affectionate feeling responds admirably to the deep 
love of his sister and the poet. How good, and wise, 
this letter, this double letter, for there is a page for 
the one and a page for the other, and how welcome ! 
Tlie reply to it, which I have, is one cry of joy, one 
outburst of frank gaiety, real laughter in spite of 
tcara; her family was in mourning, and Albert 
Glatigny bewailed his cousin Albert Dupont, dead, 
poor lad, for his country. Glatigny saw nothing 
but his Emma. She tried her hand, as I make out, 
graceful Parisian as she was, at Norman cookery; 
she tried to melt some butter in a pcwler dish ; but 
it was the dish that melted. And our lover is 
encliantcd! ^'hat is how time passes wlicn one is 
in love! And how true it is that l(»ve, however 
great, is made up, minute by minute, of Jittle 
adventures cuch as this of the pewter dish. 

The next letter is expressive of the same joyfu 1 
ness, but more considered and thought on. 


“ Beaumfsnil, 7 Jamary, 1871. 

“^/e were waiting with impatience for your 
letter, to know where to write to you. Here, all 
goes well with us. Joy has done more for me than 
a year of medicine. Emma drinks her tar-tvater, 
like the angel she is, and she feels that it docs 
her good. . . 
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I pause, and the reader will pause with me, that* 
1 may feel to the full all the charm and all the 
sadness of the illusion in the love of these two 
excellent creatures, who love and are about to die, 
visited with tlie same disease, and, happy in each 
other, think each that the other is saved. But were 
they so greatly deceived, after all ? Are not the 
hours of love the only hours worth counting in 
life? What does it matter though our time be 
limited, if our love be not ? Let us wish for all of 
us that the dream of life may be, not long and 
dragged out, but all affection and consumed with 
tenderness. 

I will not continue the letter from where I 
interrupted it; I come across over many expressions 
of anger on civic matters, too much bitterness. In 
excuse, we should have to recall all the horrors of 
that terrible year, and show that the vanquished 
of that day might well be permitted to say anything. 

“ ... As for my dear Emma, I will answer to 
you for her happiness. I love her as I could not 
have loved her when I was twenty. I am now a 
good thirty-one, and I am no longer attracted by 
the unknown in woman. My love is calm and 
considered, almost austere. Slowly it has struck its 
roots in me, and unawares. I feared it. It w'as 
because I felt its growth, and dared not hope that 
Emma would return it, that I fled to Serquigny, 
and would even Iiave made off again. Well, this 
dear being was willing to love me. What a debt of 
gratitude I owe her! What she brings me is not 
only the dearest and charmingest of wives, but 
tranquillity and long and honourable life, and a 
future. . . . She is going to become my wife, she 
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loves me; she has spoken the words to me in the 
presence of those dear ones who sanctify love and 
teach it to be duly. My mother calls her daughter, 
and I scarcely dare look on her. 1 am glad that 
I have been so ill: it brings about a second existence, 
all hers.” 

/ am glad that I have been ill. I have just come 
across this reflection again, expressed with quiet 
intensity by a great writer who could he harsli and 
rigid, but had his moments of outpouring, and who, 
also, felt profoundly the meaning of married love. 
Michelet, lying sick at Nervi, wrote in the course of 
soinp pages recently published by his widow: 

“ I have always had a suspicion that w'hat wc call 
illness, or derangement of function, is in itself a 
function. Illness brings along with it many a 
sentiment and idea that would never have come in 
health ; it gives us clearer sight of many things 
which the rush of life and rapidity of our actions, 
and our consequent confusion, prevent us from 
distinguishing.” 

Yes, w'e owe to our infirmities and wretchedness 
the best thing in life, the necessity of love. I 
shall never forget the dictum of a certain fine old 
doctor : “ Man is only good when he ^s weak.” 

Ah! How fair and good a thing is virtuous 
love ! I see everything in a new light. How I will 
work, that my dear little wife may be proud of me ! 
1 want now to make a name for her sake. The 
season is passed for idle songs. 1 am conscious that 
I can do good work, serious work, and 1 will do it. 
I owe it to her, in thankfulness for my regeneration 
at her hands. . . •” 

. L 
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After a couple of letters exhibiting a gaiety which 
he was at pains to render childishly irresponsible, 
that it should be deaf and blind and undisconcerted 
by events, after these two letters I find a note in 
patriotic vein, fierce and proud of accent. 

Meanwhile, tJie papers necessary for marriage 
had arrived ; the marriage was celebrated ; not in 
church, nor at the townhall of Beaumesnil, but in 
Glatigny’s own room, where he w^as confined by 
lumbar affections which W'crc all too nearly con¬ 
nected with his plithisis. Tubercular trouble 
developed in his kidneys as well as in his lungs. 
Slow and dreadful breaking up, only known to the 
patient by liis suiTering, and that is not in proportion 
to the internal disorganization ! In this case a sort 
of simple hearted gallantry did even more than 
ignorance to keep him in heart. When one thinks 
that this sweet and heroic young girl, who gave 
herself to the sick poet, w'as herself ill and ravaged, 
less cruelly but not less surely, by the same disease, 
one feels, I think, an emotion which, while it adds 
to the sense of desolation, removes sometliing of 
the bitterness. One tells oneself—they W'ill die 
together. 

“ My Dear Brother, 

“ It is done, 'rhe evening before last, good 
Monsieur Benard passed sentence of perpetual 
happiness on me. Pains in the lumbar region, 
which prevented me from walking, brought it about 
that the marriage was celebrated in my room. 
Monsieur Dclaplace and Vannier were Emma's 
witnesses; mine were M. Degousy, and his step¬ 
father. My heart is overflowing with happiness. 
Yesterday we were too full of ourselves to find the 
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time to write to you. May the same happiness 
soon be yours! Expect me now at any moment. 
Three or four days’ rest, and we shall spring to 
your embrace. Here w'C hope for peace, and I 
think that W'ar would merely be continuance of 
disaster. May this dreadful trial soon be past! 
I give room to Emma. Wc embrace you with all 
devotion. “ Your brother, 

“ Albert Glatigny.” 

I could transcribe Madame Glatigny’s letter, but 
is there need of fresh witness to show to the life 
the spirit of tliis generous creature? Ill herself, 
she; became a healer. Her iovc w’cnt straight out 
to the suffering poet, even because he was a poet 
and a dying man. The next letter is dated from 
Trouville, February 20th, 1871. Glatigny speaks 
quite gaily of the pains in the loins which wdll not 
leave him ; 

“ 1 am in enjoyment of a thing called a zona. 
It is not amusing, 1 know nothing more atrocious 
than this pain which is privileged to break one’s 
loins. No organs are attacked, it is purely an 
outside matter, but it is as if one w'cre soundly 
beaten with sticks. But that will pass. However, 
it may stir you to indignation, I will avow to you 
that the further I go, the more in love I am with 
Emma, and it looks as though it would be always so. 
What richness! I must pincli myself to assure me 
that I am awake when I call her wife. Cosette is 
importunate beyond belief 1 She is the chief 
person in the household. Nothing may be done 
without her permission. . . . 

We embrace you heartily, 

“ \lbirt Glatigwy.” 
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Glatigny was writing constantly during his illnesr. 
Beyond the odes and dramas that ran in his head, 
he did some political satires for the Rappel^ much 
imitated from the Chatiments, A little piece of his, 
the was played at the Odeon, and met with 
applause. His disease, now in a more advanced 
stage, gave him less suffering. In hope of a cure, 
he left for Bayonne in the autumn of 1872. 

“ Mv Dkar Victor, “ *‘ '872. 

“ We are on tlie point of starting.*’ 

“13 September y 1872. 

“ On Tuesday, the 17th, we set out for the town 
of Bayonne. With me go Javotte, Emma, and 
Cosette. Cosette will travel in her cage : Javotte 
will have a special basket. As for Emma, I think 
we may let her go loose in the carriage. Aly 
business at the Odeon is pretty well settled, and I 
think we may pass the winter in peace. These last 
ten days I have felt no pain, or so little as not to be 
worth talking about. I am in a hurry to take train. 
We reckon on staying at Bayonne till the end of 
March. I am taking work with me. Emma, of 
whom I ask if there is anything she would have me 
say, shows her contempt for my powers of expressing 
her thoughts, by replying that she will write to you 
herself. So there! 

“ A hand to each of you. 

“ Albert Glaticny.” 

He wrote from Bayonne : 

“ My Dear Victor, 

“ What has happened to you ? We have been 
waiting ten days for the letter you promised us. 
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<jive us your news, whether good or bad. . . . 
Nothing new here. It pours all the time. Emma 
takes the occasion to put Cosette out of doors 
every morning for half an hour, and then she 
exclaims: “Poor beast!” But Cosette is soaked, 
all the same. I am a bit better. After all, it is not 
cold. Berton has not written yet. I shall have 
my manuscript back, and print it. 1 can see that 
Duqucsnel does not want it, and that he won’t 
take up the Bois again, as he promised he would. 
Try and see Dumaine, You can easily do so on 
your way to the Chaiclet one evening. I'eU him 
who you are, and ask about my Brixacier. He can 
only take it on condition that he has a three-act 
piece to go with it, so I do not reckon on it. I mean 
to propose a translation of CymheUite. That would 
have more chance. . . . Emma sends you embraces, 
as does Modeste. She has found the novels of 
Madame de hlontalicu at a lending library kept by 
one Mocochain, and intoxicates herself on this 
literature. 

“ I press your hand, 

“Albert Glatigny. 

** 19 Rue des Faures. 

“ P.S.—^I’ell Lemerre to send me Silvestre’s book, 
and anything new that one may rejoiqe in.” 

Along with this letter went the following note : 

“ Dear Monsieur Salvador, 

“ Will you be kind enough to give the 
manuscript of my play, Ulllustre Brizacier, which 
I left at the Odeon five months ago, to M. Victor 
Garien, who will bring this note. I see plainly that 
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M. Duquesnel will never have time to read it, sor 
it is no use cumbering his shelves with it any* 
longer. 

“ I cordially press your hand. 

“ Albert Glatigny.” 

UJUustre Brizacier, which he was not to see 
played, and which was only produced after his 
death at a small out-of-the-way hall in the Faubourg 
Saint-Honore, was his favourite work, and we can 
understand the choice wlien we know that the hero 
of tlic piece, the illustrious Brizacier, is an old 
vagabond player, without talent, but as enamoured 
of tlie stage as Don Quixote is of chivalry—m a 
word, he is Glatigny. 

Glatigny had composed, in 1868, a Testameni de 
Villustre Brizacier, which pleases me much more, 

I must admit, than the stage piece. It is frank in 
tone, rugged in style, true in feeling.* This 
ruggedness and frankness are not to be found in the 
flourishes and tirades of the comedy. 

I saw Glatigny some days before his death in the 
little liouse on the hill-side at Sevres, on a sloping 
road washed by the rains, where he was assiduously 
cared for by his wife and his mother. So weak that 
he could not move, shaken by fits of coughing in 
which he expected to render up his soul, certain 
now at length that he w^as past healing, he would 
yet contrive some broad joke to excite a smile in 
his young wife. I found him making, with 
minutest care, a cardboard theatre for a child. On 
each side of his room were bookshelves, which, by 
an ingenious arrangement, were boxes for travelling 


• See M. Job-Lazare, p. 78 and seq. 
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and shelves for the dwelling. On these wooden 
supports stood poets honourably clad. A volume 
of Theodore de Banville in blue morocco; a book 
of Victor Hugo’s in white vellum. These delicate 
bindings, so fearful of touch, which had kept 
their freshness throughout the strangest adventures, 
witnessed to the faithful regard for his masters in 
the art entertained by the poor wanderer, now 
home, alas, from all his wandering. 

Glatigny died on April i6th, 1873, in his thirty- 
fifth year. He had written : 

. Bury me when early day 
l>ri ngs sunshine, that none need complain, 
fc'truggling on the winding way, 

Of stormy gusts, nr flaws of rain. 

For having never, here below. 

Harmed any man, 1 do desire 

That when my corpse shall tomhward go. 

Pale as a candle in the quire, 

No horrid cold of symptoms dire 
Result, to sweep from off his strong legs. 

Some good true fellow in the mire 
Following up this daddy-long-legs,” 

His friends followed him to the village cemetery 
on a spring morning of rain and sunshine. 

His widow survived him a few months. 
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